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One Side Clear 


Panel Wainscoting for Dining Rooms and Vestibules, Backs 
for China Closets and Buffets, Paneling for Stair Work, 
| Backing for Mirror Doors, a substitute for plaster. 











Manufacturers of the Weed Wedge Dowel Doors. 





Can be used to good advantage for following purposes: 





Door Panels, 


-Ply Veneered Panels 


made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute. 


By skilled mechanics and the most modern machinery built for this purpose. 


Does Not Shrink, Check or Warp 


Made one or two sides clear. Write for samples and prices. 








Two Sides Clea 


r 


Office Partitions, Store and Office Fixtures 
of all descriptions. Indispensable for retail planing mill 
work. 








Weed and Quality are synonymous. 


Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 



































































Eastern Arkansas Gumwood 


Where Nature combined with scientific, conscientious 
care—plenty of air and circulation and many crassing 
strips—produces the best Gum obtainable. Many years 
actual experience in the manufacture and care of Gum 
enable us to assure you entire satisfaction. 


LET US FILL YOUR GUM WANTS. 


Tipler- Grossman Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 
503 Bellin-Buchanan Bldg., 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


























50 M 2x4 —12 No. 1 
150 M 2x6 —10 No. 1 
200 M 2x6 —12 No. 1 
175 M 2x6 —16 No. 1 
120 M 2x8 —10 No. 1 
35 M 2x10—10 No. 1 


80 M 2x10—12 No, 1 








100 M 2x10—16 No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M 2x12—10 Merch. Hemlock. 

110 M 2x6 —10 No. 2 Hemlock. 

150 M 2x6 —12 No. 2 Hemlock, 

70 M 2x10—10 No. 2 Hemlock. 

160 M 2x10—12 No. 2 Hemlock. 

20M 2x10—14 No. 2 Hemlock. 

— . 80M 2x10—16 No. 2 Hemlock. 

Plani 100 M 2x12—14 No. 2 Hemlock. 
aning 30M 2x6 —18 Merch, Hemlock. 
Mill so 30M 2x10—18 Merch. Hemlock. 
that stock 20 M 2x10—20 Merch. Hemlock. 
can be 20 M 2x12—18 Merch. Hemlock. 
milled. 200 M 2x8—8/16 No. 2 Hemlock. 
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time. 


100 M 2x10—10 Merch, 


ameation Stock , 
HEMLOCK | 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


Hemlock. 
Hemlock, 
Hemlock. 
Hemlock. 
Hemlock. 
Hemlock. 


Hemlock. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


It is not necessary to pay 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 


Hemlock, 
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“Greater Prosperity Thru Greater For- 
eign Trade” 


What is conceded to be one of the most influential bodies 
of business men ever assembled in the trade history of 
America met in Pittsburgh last week as delegates to 
the fourth annual foreign trade council. The delegates 
came from the ranks of bankers, financiers, manufacturers, 
producers and distributers of raw and finished products 
of every description, and included rail and water trans- 
portation men, jobbers and exporters. They met to discuss 
‘i common problem—the future of the export business of 
the United States following the European war. 

Admittedly the war has decreed for the United States 
a high record balance of trade among the nations of the 
world, as shown positively in figures for 1916, when the 
value of exported merchandise from this country totaled 
#5,481,000,000, an increase of $1,930,000,000 over 1915 
and $3,376,000,000 over 1914. These figures are conclusive 
that our present world trade rivals if not exceeds that 
of any nation in any previous period in the history of 
the world, and they will likely remain at the same relative 
Jevel as long as the war lasts; but the problem they 
present is, what will be the condition after the war with 
the combatants again free to struggle for the world’s 
business in the same energetic manner or even more 
strenuously tlian before the drawing of the sword stopped 
peaceful trade development? That problem is conceded 
by master business minds to be the most vital ever facing 
the country. 

That the gravity of the task ahead is realized is evi- 
deneed in the attendance at the council. Those there 


represented every product going into export, from soil 
crops and lumber to the finished or smallest finished 
article in steel or textile, and every important subject 
kindred to scientific exporting, from foreign credits to 
packing, was discussed in a practical way. The conference 
could be likened to-great. business men going to school 
again, and no exporting matter was too trivial for their 





thoughtful and careful consideration. The Government 
had its trained departments of State and Commerce there 
to give pointers and information about peoples and their 
needs and customs of doing business in every corner of 
the world, and to drive home the lesson that this country 
must make and offer for export exactly what foreign 
customers want and at their accustomed ways of buying, 
if the United States is to remain a real factor in world 
trade after the war. 

Out of the mass of vital problems discussed at least 
two other vastly important angles of foreign trade were 
measured at full value: first (and on this President 
Farrell of the United States Corporation wisely dwelt in 
his banquet talk), the country must stop exporting its 
natural resources in the raw state but must send them 
forth in the manufactured product instead; and, second, 
the need of restoration of Uncle Sam to the position of a 
foremost factor in deep sea commerce, with Old Glory 
flying at the masthead, of every ship that takes our wares 
to other ports in the world. 

Prominent men in the lumber industry were on the pro- 
gram as speakers, as were members of group committees 
that made the recommendations for future action. It is 
recognized that the lumber industry is as vitally interested 
as any other in trade conditions following the war, and 
the consensus is that tho other lines may suffer somewhat 
at least during a readjustment period bound to follow 
cessation of hostilities lumber, machinery and hardware 
will be requirements that must come from America to 
rehabilitate war stricken areas in Europe. Tho greater 
trade problems are ahead than any previously met in the 
country’s history, admittedly the results of the Pittsburgh 
council go a far way to convince American business men 
that Uncle Sam after the close of hostilities will remain 
right in the game as one of the world’s greatest exporters. 
‘Greater Prosperity Thru Greater Foreign Trade’’ was 
the slogan of the council, and that our business interests 
are equal to the task of putting the slogan into practice 
gains confidence thru a digest of the able and practical 
discussion of subjects. before last week’s conference at 
Pittsburgh. 





Federal Power to Regulate Distribution 
of Cars 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in last week’s issue reviewed 
at some length the new rules promulgated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its car supply investiga- 
tion, Docket No. 9,294. Since then there has been oppor- 
tunity to study the complete text and more thoroly to 
understand the attitude of the commission in this matter. 

At the beginning of the report Commissioner McChord 
points out that the present situation is anomalous in that 
in some territories only a small part of the cars necessary 
for the transportation of staple articles, among which he 
mentions lumber, have been supplied. In other territories 
the car congestion has been so great as seriously to inter- 
fere with railroad operation. 

The codperative efforts of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and of its Car Service Committee are reviewed. It 
is pointed out that the commission was assured that a 
committee would be constituted with full powers to act, 
but this was not done. It is conceded that the Car Service 
Committee has made an earnest and intelligent effort to 
bring relief, but has been without sufficient power and 
has not had the support of some of the larger railroad 
systems. 

The commission has, therefore, of its own motion, estab- 
lished rules upon refrigerator cars, open top coal and 
coke cars and certain other types of special equipment, 
and has stipulated that unless the railroads themselves, 
within ten days, give power to deal with the situation to 
its committee similar rules will be prescribed for other 
classes of equipment, which rules will undoubtedly be 
sufficiently broad in character to afford some relief in 
the matter of car supply for lumber movement. 

The dissenting opinion of Commissioner Clark, in which 
Commissioners Clements and Hall concur, agrees with the 
majority report as to the gravity of the situation and 
the necessity for relief, but expresses the opinion that 
it is not within the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prescribe and enforce affirmative car serv- 
ice rules. The majority report, however, states that the 
failure to establish and observe reasonable rules for the 
exchange, interchange and return of cars upon the part 
of the carriers is a violation of Section 1 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and the failure of certain railroads 
to live up to this provision in turn renders other carriers 
unable to supply transportation upon reasonable request, 
as further provided in the same section. 

It would seem as tho this should afford a sufficient 
foundation to give the commission jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter. In any event, the fact that it has never been called 
upon before to act in this matter is not of itself, of course, 
a bar to its. present powers. The railroads might, if they 





chose, themselves cure the trouble, but have failed to do 
so, and the transportation system of the entire country 
has broken down at a time when it is most urgently 
needed. 





AN INNOVATION is in practical use in the planing 
mill and box factory of the Hamilton & Ridge Lumber 
Co., Estill, 8. C., that probably is not employed any- 
where else at the present time. The band saw blades 
used upon the horizontal resaws have a row of 14-inch 
holes punched in the back, 2 inches from the back of 
the saw and 3 inches apart’ from center to center. 
These holes are intended to carry the sawdust thru the 
cut and prevent heating of the saw. This method has 
been used for about two years and is said to produce 
remarkable results, 
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Marine Construction Has Increasing 


Dual Significance 


Saturday, Jan. 20, the big four masted schooner 
Takoma was launched at the yards of the Puget Sound 
Bridge & Dredging Co. on Harbor Island, in the lower 
part of Seattle harbor, the first auxiliary power schooner 
built in Seattle, Wash. 

The shipbuilding industry during the last year has 
received a great impetus on both coasts of the United 
States, but it has made greater strides on the Pacific 
than on the Atlantic. Particularly is this true of wooden 
hull boats like the Takoma. Also noticeable is a rever- 
sion to the sailing vessel, but with the addition of 
diesel and semi-diesel type engines for auxilary power. 
These vessels have becomé very popular along the Pac- 
ific coast and are destined to have a remarkable influ- 
ence on the Douglas fir market during the current year. 

Much has already been said about the increased ac- 
tivities of the wooden shipbuilding industry during the 
last year. Many companies have been organized and 
much work has been begun, but comparatively few 
vessels have been launched. From now on, however, 
Pacific coast shipyards will put these craft into the 
water steadily and rapidly; of this the launching of the 
Takoma is prophetic. The schooner is the first of many 
vessels to be launched by the Washington Shipping 
Corporation, but the same concern has three vessels on 
the ways and the keel of the fifth will be laid imme- 
diately. A million feet of lumber was consumed in 
constructing this schooner and it will carry 1,750,000 
feet as a cargo. This company alone expects to launch 
these vessels at the rate of one a month during the bal- 
ance of the year. With other concerns all along the 
coast busily turning-out the same type of vessels and 
the demand for such boats greater than the supply for 
this year it would seem that the lumber manufacturers 
of the Pacific coast need not worry about the lack of 
ocean tonnage. This type of vessel is especially adapt- 
able to carrying lumber and with the large amount 
consumed in construction and the majority of the boats 
loading their first cargoes with lumber from the ports 
in which they are constructed this new activity is both 
providing the needed tonnage and helping to consume 
much of the product of coast mills at the same time. 

The new type of vessel bids fair to retain its popu- 
larity even beyond the present emergency that brought 
it out. It is easily seen to be more economical as to 
first cost, but more especially in operation, than a 
steamer, and it fills a certain demand because its moder- 
rate proportions make possible its carrying smaller 
cargoes at a profit and entering a larger number of 
world ports than can deeper draft craft. 

This revived wooden boat building industry is the 
most important influence in the lumber market of the 
Pacific coast today, with the exception of the car short- 
age, and undoubtedly it will be for one or more future 
years. 


Standardized and Federalized Account- 
ing Methods 


The address before the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States by Robert HE, Belt, 
accountant for the Federal Trade Commission, is con- 
sidered by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of such impor- 
tance that it has been published in practically complete 
form, and it is earnestly commended to the attention of 
every reader. In this address Mr. Belt did not succeed 
in saying very much that has the charm of complete 
novelty. He stated facts that are already fairly well 
known and have been known in general for some time. 
They are facts, however, which have not yet had their 
full influence upon business practice and association 
activity in the lumber industry and in most other in- 
dustries, and they are of special importance and sig- 
nificance at this time because of the newly awakened 
interest in the subject that he discusses. In a number 
of convention programs this year the subjects of uni- 
form accounting and proper cost accounting have been 
to the fore. Even the retailers’ associations are giv- 
ing these matters attention. 

Mr. Belt’s review of the subject is admirably com- 
prehensive and, while of a general character applicable 
to almost any industry, it is also closely applicable 
thruout to the lumber industry. When he indicates 
where in his opinion the trade association may find 
its greatest field of usefulness he indicates a field that 
in the lumber industry has not as yet been fully oceu- 
pied by any organization. Some manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations have done considerable in the way of gather- 
ing and promulgating statistical information of stocks 
and production. The gathering and distributing of 
systematic information regarding current.selling prices 
has been suggested and considered as a field of useful 
association activity, but there appears to have been 
some fear that the distribution of information of this 
sort might be considered in some way a violation of 
the Federal trust laws. The subject of uniform ac- 
counting, as stated, has already received considerable 
attention recently, but so far as known no adequate 
steps in that direction have as yet been put into prac- 
tical operation. Two or three organizations have made 
a beginning in a tentative sort of way that offers 


promise of developing into a complete and‘ adequate 
system. 








The one thought.of Mr, Belt’s address that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes especially to emphasize 
is that the Federal Trade Commission awaits only an 
opportunity for helpful service in this direction. It 
has at its command the most expert accounting author- 
ity available in the country. It stands ready to pass 
upon any plan or system for unified accounting that 
“nay be presented to it and is willing to give such 
systems the authority of its own endorsement if they 
meet with the approval of its accountants. The ad- 
vantage of such an endorsement should be apparent, 
especially where statistical or cost information must 
be presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or the Federal Trade Commission itself in matters of 
vital interest to the industry. 

The Federal Trade Commission is in this matter in 
position to be of very great assistance indeed to the 
lumber industry. It remains only for lumber associa- 
tions to avail themselves of the valuable services at 
t: cir free disposal. 





Retailers’ Service Idea Endorsed by a 
Manufacturer 


The E. L. Bruce Co., of Little Rock, Ark., manufacturer 
of oak flooring, has reprinted as a bulletin in its dealer 
service the installment of the ‘‘Realm of the Retailer’’ 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Dec. 30, giving 
the experience of the retail lumberman who succeeded 
along the lines of rendering special service to his custom- 
ers. It is given the following original introduction: 

‘‘Here’s a story worth your reading. It is tendered in 
a friendly business spirit. Besides being an interesting 
narrative of a fellow retailer, it contains valuable merchan- 
dising ideas. It gives not only reasons why every retailer 
should have his own service department, but practical sug- 
gestions as to how he should go about the work of building 
it up.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has reprinted many excel- 
lent examples of local lumber advertising and it is highly 
gratifying to find the tables turned on it and its own 
material reprinted in local advertising form. 





Inculcating Safety First Ideas Among 
School Children 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of literature 
used by the Florida Fire Prevention Society in a canvas 
of pupils in the public schools which is of an interesting 
and commendable character. The 4-page leaflet, which 
is to be retained by the scholar, represents two figures of 
an approved fire-safe chimney, one of the brick exterior 
and the other showing the lining of round fireclay pipe. A 
third view shows a type of chimney which unfortunately 
is rather widely used in the South, in which the chimney 
is formed of bricks set upon edge, the walls having a 
nominal thickness of about 2 inches. 

A blank to be filled and returned by the pupil has the 
following questions to be answered, in addition, of course, 
to the line for the name of the pupil, name of school, 
grade, date etce.: 

‘*What is the street and number of your home?....... 

“*Ts the house brick? or wood?....... 


tL ee eee 


“‘Tf flues, are they like Figs. 1 and 2 (standard and 
SBTC) 90000008 Or Tike INO. 395.65: 

‘“How many of each?........ 

‘*Tf you cook meals on wood or coal stove or use 
stoves for heating the house, is there a sheet of zine or 
tin under each stove?........ 

‘*Tf you use gasoline stove for cooking, and not count- 
ing that in the holder on the stove, where is the gasoline 
supply kept?........ 

‘*What is the largest quantity, in gallons or quarts, 
you have on hand at one time?........ 

‘*Ts it kept in a jug, bottle or metal safety can?....... 
ag mot, hows: .. 5... (Don’t forget how dangerous 
gasoline is. It throws off an explosive vapor that takes 
fire instantly. Of course, you can not see this deadly 
vapor. As soon as it reaches a spark or light it explodes 
and spreads fire.) 

‘*At home what kind of matches are used—the unsafe 
kind that strike and light anywhere?......Or the safety 
Ut k Bo Are the unsafe ones kept in a tin box with 
tight cover or closed jar so roaches can not gnaw them 
or mice carry them away?........ 

‘*Ts your home kept free of trash, papers and rubbish, 
especially under the house and in stair closets, basements 
and other out of the way places?........ 

‘‘Toes the trash man get it every day?........ 

‘¢Tf you burn kerosene in lamps, are the lamps cleaned 
and refilled daily before dark?........ oe 

Lumbermen should heartily weleome any agitation of 
fire prevention matters that tends to improve the char- 
acter of dwelling house chimneys. Many fires are charged 
to wooden construction that are properly chargeable to 
defective flues. 





More lumber goes into the manufacturing of talking 
machine cabinets than most people realize. A reminder 
of this is the fact that Thomas A. Edison has recently 
purchased the plant of a chair company at New London, 
Wis., and will organize a stock company to engage ex- 
tensively at that point in the manufacture of talking ma- 
chine cabinets. 








Proposed Plan Means Competition Re- 
formed, Not Restrained 


In 1913 appeared a new business book that was re 
viewed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of March 
21, 1914. The book was considered of such importance 
that it was given a column and a half of space and the 
new and novel plan of handling price competition which 
it set out was heartily endorsed and recommended for ap- 
plication in the lumber industry. 

This book was entitled ‘‘The New Competition,’’ and 
its author, Arthur Jerome Eddy, a well known Chicago 
lawyer, had even at that time been successful in putting 
this plan into practice in a number of smaller organiz:- 
tions, many of them local but some of national scope. It 
may be recalled by some readers that Mr. Eddy appeared 
and explained this plan some years ago before the memi- 
bers of the old Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and that in the organization of the present association 
a method of gathering and reporting information of actual 
sale prices was contemplated. Certain Mississippi mei- 
bers of the association, however, were advised by their 
attorney that the laws of that State would probably not 
countenance the proposed efforts and the plan, therefore, 
as to that organization has never been put into force. 

The first national adoption and actual establishment of 
this open price method in the lumber industry is, there- 
fore, that which was sanctioned by a vote of the member- 
ship at the meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States in Cincinnati this weck 
upon a report of a committee of the board of governors, 
which had been approved by the board before submission 
to the convention. 

The actual method of the working of the plan will be 
fairly well understood from the committee report, which 
is printed in full beginning on page 42 of this issue. 
There is also some explanation of the theory of it in the 
introduction to the report, which is very careful and com- 
prehensive. It should be read very carefully by every 
lumberman who is at all interested in the problem of secur- 
ing an adequate price—and what lumberman is not inter- 
ested? He should, however, go farther than this and read 
Mr. Eddy’s very remarkable and very logical book. It 
may be obtained for $1.50 a copy and the AMERICAN Lux- 
BERMAN can supply it, and, indeed, has already in the four 
years that it has been available filled a considerable num- 
ber of orders for it. 

It is well known that at the present time the sentiment 
of the country is very largely influenced by the position 
of the Federal Trade Commission. That body has no 
power to make the law nor even to construe it, but it has 
great power to influence the minds of the people in their 
belief as to what the true spirit of the law should be. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already reviewed the address 
of Robert E. Belt, accountant for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, made at the same Cincinnati convention, in which 
address he very positively stated the entire legality of eo- 
operation in gathering and disseminating information as 
to actual sale prices as well as other trade information. 

It is very fortunate indeed that Mr. Belt’s address 
showing clearly what the most efficient trade organizations 
can do should have been followed by such advanced action 
of this organization in living up to the opportunities that 
he described. In a very short time, now, there will be no 
need to guess as to what the average price may be of any 
hardwood item, because its actual price on actual sales 
will be known to the participants in this plan. 





War’s Latest Development But an Incen- 
tive to Courage 


As this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes to 
press a new war crisis has arisen whose future develop- 
ments are so uncertain as to be outside the range even 
of speculation; and this fact is true both as to the 
broad general issues involved and as to the possible 
secondary influences upon both the foreign and domes- 
tic trade of the United States. Whatever further un- 
certainties may be introduced into ocean transportation 
may reflect themselves temporarily in increased port 
congestion and further railroad embargoes upon move- 
ments toward the ocean; while on the other hand a re- 
duction in the volume of our exports may more slowly 
result in a relief of railroad equipment to the transpcr- 
tation activity sorely needed by our internal commerce. 
This also is a mere speculation. 

One thing, however, is certain. Whatever picture 
the hand of Fate is drawing upon Time’s curtain, it will 
have in it more of stout-hearted courage and human re- 
soureefulness than the images flashed by the imagina- 
tion under the momentary stress of confusion and appre- 
hension. Let us recall the many fears that beset us 
with the first announcement of war and note how few 
of them have been realized. The world suffers and yet 
is not destroyed. Human rights are violated, but there- 
by the spirit to defend and to maintain them is ener- 
gized and organized for its eventual certain victory. 
In that spirit we, too, in this land must move forward; 
and if we do not know what new grim task may be ours 
tomorrow we at least can know that some other tomor- 
row will see that task accomplished. We seem to be 
turning another and more ghastly page-in this most 
bloody chapter of human history, and yet it may mean 
merely that the end of that chapter is very near. Who 
knows? 


FEBRUZ 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


FOREIGN BAND MILL OPERATORS 
I would appreciate it very much if you would send me the 
names and addresses of some men running band sawmills in 
South America and other goreign countries.—INQuIRY No. 79. 


[There are a number of band sawmills operated in other 
parts of the world than North America, and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, while it knows of a number, could not, by 
any means, furnish a complete list. The Bureau of For- 
cign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., however, 
has a systematic list of foreign manufacturers in all lines 
and will doubtless be in position to supply this informa- 
tion.—EDITOR. | 


A CHANCE TO UTILIZE WOOD WASTE 

We are sending to you, under separate cover, a block of 
wood and would like to have you advise us where we can 
most economically secure duplicates of this in large quanti- 
ties. We expect to use from 500,000 to 1,000,000 cf these 
pieces per month and would like to get in touch with some 
concern that would be in a position to ship us this material 
or any softwood that can be nailed to, in these large quanti- 
ties. The softer and spongier the wood, as long as it is 
fairly clear, the better we would like it, and inasmuch as this 
is a product that is sold per thousand pieces the freight from 
the mill here would not be a large item. 

If you could put us in touch with someone who has a 
large amount of tailings that could be used for this purpose 
and who would be interested in quoting us on this kind of a 
proposition it would be very much appreciated.—INQuiIRy 
No. 92. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received numerous in- 
quiries in the past as to how this or that form of wood 
waste could best be utilized. Here is a chance to accom- 
plish it. The sample that was submitted with the above 
inquiry is a piece of wood 4 inches long, y%-inch thick and 
15€-ineh wide at the bottom. Each edge slopes inward at 
the same angle so that the top of the piece is 15g inches 
wide, the slope of the edges, therefore, being approxi- 
mately 60 degrees. The sample submitted has a smooth 
upper surface, but the floor surface is left rough. It of 
course would be very easy to produce a molding of this 
form and afterward cut it into 4-inch pieces. For that 
matter, this form could be produced out of 34-inch stock 
by ripping upon a whip saw with a tilting table. It is 
therefore within the capacity of almost anyone to manu- 
facture this, but the manufacturing of it in the cheapest 
way in such large quantities is, of course, another ques- 
tion. 

The piece is obviously intended as a nailing ground to 
be set in cement or plaster. The sample submitted appears 
to be of basswood, but practically any wood would do that 
takes nails readily without splitting and yet has a fair 
amount of nail holding power. 

The inquiry comes from a large and responsible building 
supply manufacturing corporation and the inquiry is one 
well worth while considering.—EDITOR. | 


WANTS TO BUY BUILT-UP PANELS 

May we trouble you to send us the names of the manu- 
facturers who make 38- to 5-ply built-up panels ?—INQuIRY 
No. 55. 

[The above inquiry comes from a manufacturer of 
piano keys ete. in New England. Readers desiring to 
quote on the product in question will please refer to the 
above inquiry number when replying.—EbpI1rTor. ] 


INSPECTION OF RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


We understand the red cedar shingle people have a bureau 
somewhere to settle complaints or, in other words, to pass 
on the grade of shingles. We have a car of cedar shingles, 
extra clear, that seem to us to be cut out of dead timber and 
would like to send a bale to this bureau if there is such a 
thing.— Inquiry No. 91. 


[The shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Seattle, Wash., usually maintains 
a shingle inspector in eastern territory who travels about 
from place to place, and who was in Illinois last week. 
Sy writing to that organization information will be re- 
ceived as to the proper handling of the complaint. 

It may be stated, however, that official shingle grades 
make no discrimination against dead timber compared 
vith live, growing trees, and most shingle people claim 
that there is no real difference in the durability of the 
shingle. It is possible, however, that this is not what is 
actually the matter with the shingles in question. If they 
have been damaged in kiln drying an inspection will de- 
termine this point.—EDIToR. } 


MORE ABOUT THE WOODEN HOTEL THAT 
BURNED 


We wish to thank you for the prominence given in your 
issue of Jan. 13 to an advertisement we had in the daily 
Augusta Chronicle with reference to the destruction of -the 
Hampton Terrace tourist hotel, and we especially appreci- 
ate your kind criticism in editorial appearing in the same 
issue. 

The additional point you suggest is one that we had in 
mind at the time of making answer to the editorial referred 
to, but for obvious reasons we felt it best to make no 
mention at that time, as we knew that insurance adjust- 
ment had not been made and we felt that it would be best 
to leave the matter of fire protection or the condition of 
the socalled fire fighting equipment out of our remarks until 
such time as a settlement had been made. You may rest 
assured that we expect to follow this up along that line 
when the time seems opportune,,and any suggestions from 
your office will be helpful and“very much appreciated. 

The advertisement which: you copied in full is probably 
not such as would have been prepared by an advertising 
expert, but was-written hurriedly with an intimate knowl- 
edge of the various angles ‘of. the “substitute” fight in our 
city and with a view to making it as broad and under- 
Standable to our local people as possible and, I am glad to 
Say, it has caused quite a bitof favorable mention.—M. EB. 
Dyess, General Manager Augusta Lumber Co., Augusta, Ga. 


[Mr. Dyess does not need to make any apologies for 
the technical construction of the advertisement that the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reproduced. An advertising ex- 
pert of the highest technical skill would probably not 
have done so well, as he would not have had the under- 
standing of the subject or of the mental attitude of the 
people whom he was addressing which was possessed by 
Mr. Dyess. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its comment on the copy 
used called attention to the fact that adequate sprinkler 
protection would probably have prevented the destruction 
of the hotel. The facts as to sprinkler equipment, of 
eourse, were known to the insurance company, but this 
letter appears to suggest that there may have been some 
carelessness in the maintenance of other or ordinary fire 
protective equipment. 

There is little else to suggest in this matter except the 
desirability in any such structure of carefully segregating 
the basement and kitchen by a fire resistant first floor 
and a fire wall cutting off the kitchen where the danger 
of origin of fire is greatest. Usually in the North, altho 
not always in the South, there are also special fire hazards 
in the basement.—EDITor. | 


LOCUST SQUARES WANTED 
I have an inquiry for several carloads of locust square 
stock cut from 1-inch to 15g-inch square, by the -inch step, 
and from 14 inches to 42 inches, by the 2-inch step, and 
write you with a view to ascertaining if you are in a posi- 
tion to put me in touch with some wholesale lumber concerns 
who might be able to furnish the above.—INQuiry No. 90. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has handled in the last few 
months some inquiries for locust which were quite success- 
ful in eliciting offers of stock and those interested in sup- 
plying these squares will be promptly put in touch with 
the inquirer.—EDITOR. | 


FIGURING FRACTIONAL SIZES OF LUMBER 

I have a Chapins Lumber Reckoner which I got from you 
people some time ago. This book does not give the number 
of feet which would be in a piece 8 feet 2 inches long or 
9 feet 5 inches long; nothing only what is in % and % foot 
in lengths. I cut a lot of stuff that is odd inches in length, 
such as 9 feet 2 inches, 9 feet 5 inches, 10 feet 7 inches 
ete., just liable to be any length in inches. Do you people 
have a reckoner that would cover this? If not, could you 
please tell me where I could purchase same ?—INQuiRyY No. 
78. 

[A new lumber calculator, ‘‘The Official Estimator,’’ 
by James Leaver, gives the contents of any fractional 
piece by quarter inches of lengths up to 7 feet. From 
there on it gives the contents only by feet of length so 
that the contents of a piece 9 feet, 2 inches in length 
must be obtained by obtaining separately the contents 
for 9 feet and the contents for 2 inches in the specified 
size and adding these two quantities. Below 7 feet, it 
should be understood, it is not necessary to add two quan- 
tities, the. volume being stated in a single quantity. 

This book is a very complete calculator on a number 
of other subjects in lumber measurement and sells in 
leather at $6. A circular of the work has been sent to 
the inquirer.—EDITOoR. ] 


CYPRESS PILING WANTED 

We not from the Query and Comment column that much 
information is offered. We wish to get in touch with parties 
in the yellow cypress district in connection with piling 40 to 
65 feet long; and, if entirely consistent, could you favor us? 
—Inquiry No. 80. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Michigan wholesale 
lumber concern. Doubtless many readers of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN who are in position to supply cypress 
piling will be interested, and their replies will be for- 
warded to this inquirer, whose address, however, can not 
be given to them. The inquirer will reply direct to such 
offers as are of interest to him.—EDITor. | 





BLIZZARDS AFFECT THE FAR WEST 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 31.—A temperature of 20 
degrees above zero with snow falling, a most un- 
usual condition for this section, this week has 
practically closed all logging operations in west- 
ern Washington, for the present at least. Mills 
with logs on hand are operating with curtailed 
output; others are closing down, as are shingle 
mills quite generally, and as log supply decreases 
other sawmills and shingle mills will close. 

The car situation, which has been very bad for 
months and last week was worse than at any time 
heretofore, is now a most serious matter. Extreme 
cold weather and blizzard conditions between the 
Dakotas and the Cascade Mountains make opera- 
tion of passenger trains difficult, while freight 
traffic is greatly retarded. Lumber manufacturers 
are fearful of last winter’s conditions being re- 
peated, when heavy snow covered western Washing- 
ton and Oregon. for six weeks, stopping all shingle 
and lumber manufacturing. That was the first 
time in many years that this section experienced 
any appreciable snow. Today snow is falling stead- 
ily all over the country west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. 

In the face of a serious manufacturing and ship- 
ping condition the week ending Jan. 27 showed 
large increase in orders received by west Coast 
reporting mills, the total amounting to 2,585 car- 
loads. For that week the orders exceeded. ship- 
ments 33 percent. Orders exceeded actual produc- 
tion 22 percent and normal production 4 percent. 
Despite the decreased production shipments were 
14.5 percent below actual production. This week 
will show smaller shipments afd production. The 
market in the face of this situation is daily becom- 
ing stronger. 











SOMETHING TO MANUFACTURE FOR WASTE 

We manufacture a considerable quantity of bending oak 
and other kinds of native lumber. We have plenty of outlet 
for our better grades but find quite an accumulation of the 
lower grades. We manufacture potato crates from the lower 
grades of elm, but have no outlet for other kinds of timber 
that are not tough enough to stand nailing. 

Do you know of any article that can be manufactured in 
a small plant that would use up this material to a good ad- 
vantage and for which there is a good demand? We have 
thought of a nail counter for hardware stores, but are afraid 
the outlet would be somewhat limited. Would be pleased to 
have any kind of suggestion from you.—INQuiIry No, 97. 

[Yes; why not a nail counter, provided one of special 
utility and convenience is developed? The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN some time ago described a nail bin of this 
sort that offered some special features, the compartments 
in it being individual units capable of tilting or of remov- 
ing, as desired. 

There is plenty of room for wooden articles of every 
kind and a market may be found if a little time and in- 
ventive genius be used to produce something superior to 
what has been used before for that purpose. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN has said before that it would be profit- 
able to manufacture chicken coops and other small poultry 
contrivances in knockdown form so that there would be 
nothing left for the farmer or the farmer’s wife to do ex- 
cept to nail them together. These could be readily sold 
also thru retail lumber yards and probably could be pro- 
duced in such form that they would be classified to take the 
lumber rate.—EDITOR. | 


PRESENT STATUS OF CHICAGO LUMBER 
INSPECTION 

We have your little booklet illustrating the different lum- 
bermen’s books that you have on hand, but none of them is 
the one that we.are after. We wish the lumber inspectors’ 
manual showing the grades and inspection rules of the 
Chicago Lumber Exchange. If you are not in position to 
supply this manual kindly advise us who is, and greatly 
oblige.—INquirY No. 77. 

{In the days of the old white pine cargo market in 
Chicago and for some time after the decline of that par- 
ticular feature of its lumber trade this market maintained 
its own inspection rules and its own inspectors. Without 
going into the history of all of the changes, it may be 
said that at the present time the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago employs but one inspector and maintains 
no inspection rules of its own. This inspector operates 
entirely upon the official rules of the various lumber- 
men’s associations. His services are chiefly in connec- 
tion with requests to settle disputes between local buyers 
and sellers, inasmuch as the different associations that 
have their inspection rules also have their own official 
inspectors to enforce them.—EpITor. | 





WANTS TO SELL FANCY WALNUT IN LONDON 

In your Dec. 30 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN I see 
that l-inch prime black walnut boards are selling in London 
for $240 per thousand feet. I would like to make a contract 
with some reliable exporter for 1,000,000 feet of this class 
of walnut, provided I could get a fancy price, and I will 
thank you to please give me the name and address of the 
most prominent exporter in this country.—INQuIRY No. 98. 

[The above inquiry was written before the most recent 
development in the marine transportation situation. 
Ocean freightage upon the surface of the water is in 
a somewhat uncertain condition at the present time 
and the price of walnut in London is yet not attractive 
for either aeroplane or submarine conveyance. There 
is, however, a very excellent demand in this country for 
walnut at this time, its popularity for furniture having 
very materially revived. The above inquiry comes 
from Alabama and those interested in the purchase of 
the wood will be put in touch with the inquirer.— 
EDITOR. | 


SAME STANDARDS FOR SHINGLE MEASURE- 
MENT 

We notice in your issue of Jan. 27, page 37, a standard 
for shingle measurement. The text appears to be worded 
the same for cedar and for redwood shingles and yet one is 
specified to cover 20 and the other 25 square feet. How 
about it?—-MONTGOMERY Bros., Bolckow, Mo. 

[The above inquiry refers to a new standard of measure- 
ment for shingles adopted by the California State super- 
intendent of weights and measures. The New York stand- 
ard adopted in 1913, after specifying the width of 
courses and allowable amount of spaces, went on to state 
that where twenty courses on each end are provided in a 
bunch of shingles it shall be measured five bunches to the 
thousand and where the shingle contains twenty-five 
courses at each end it shall be measured four bunches to 
the thousand. California’s rule makes the same provision 
but in a different manner. Both rules recognize the fact 
that both these methods of packing shingles are still in 
use, altho the method of .packing that provides four 
bundles of shingles to the thousand pieces is much more 
common.—EDITOR. | 

PPA 

WHILE wood played an important part in the construc- 
tion of automobiles of the earlier type, the growth of the 
industry did not involve an increasing use of wooden parts. 
The ash sills have been replaced in most cars by angle iron, 
and the wooden bodies following the ideas of conventional 
coach construction have been almost entirely replaced by 
metal. Tho wooden wheels have retained their vogue for 
many years, until the available supply of hickory was 
greatly reduced, the wire wheel is now becoming increas- 
ingly popular. The only reversion to wood noticed in this 
year’s models has been in the building of permanent or 
semi-permanent tops. In some of these styles the roof is 
of a wood fibre composition similar to wallboard, molded 
in plastic form and waterproofed by some secret process, 
Such tops are light, strong, tight and puncture proof. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The first month of 1917 has passed without any marked 
change in the current general prosperity of the United 
States. Special dividends and record breaking returns 
on stocks continue to absorb much attention and tend 
very greatly to stabilize business during the period when 
buying is naturally seasonal in character. However, it is 
very satisfactory to note that the volume of current orders 
is increasing steadily, and while heavy future buying is 
not so brisk as it has been this condition is largely com- 
pelled by the fact that many factories are booked to cap- 
acity for from six months to a year and consequently re- 
fuse to make prices on future deliveries that are not pro- 
hibitive even at the high levels now prevailing. Interest 
rates are easy and collections are excellent thruout the 
country. One of the most satisfactory factors in the situ- 
ation is the gradual improvement in business in all lines 
on the Pacific coast, a fact that naturally greatly helps 
the lumbermen of that section to dispose of low grade 
stock that will not stand shipment for any great distance 
because of the high freight rates. Unquestionably a large 
part of the prosperity enjoyed by this country last year 
was caused by ‘‘war orders,’’ but the people of this coun- 
try are likely to attach too much significance to this fea- 
ture of the prosperity, for much the same reason that 
a child devotes the major part of its time to playing with 
a new and attractive toy. A calm analysis of the domes- 
tic trade reveals just as satisfactory an increase in busi- 
ness as is evinced by the great augmentation in domes- 
tic bank clearings, which is the most reliable method of 
judging the volume of domestic transactions. It is true 
that England is placing orders as far as possible with 
Canadian firms, but this is to be expected. Indirectly the 
United States will probably receive nearly as great benefits 
from these orders as for orders placed directly in this 
country, for most of the raw material must be bought on 
this side of the border. However, one feature of this is 
not so satisfactory, for Canadians are advocating the cessa- 
tion of exports of raw materials to this country and the 
complete manufacture of the products in that country, 
where the resultant manufactured articles are readily 
salable. For example, interdiction of the export of all 
species of raw salmon to the United States is being 
pressed ; the contention of the Canadians being that there 
is a market for all that it is possible to produce within 
the empire and among the Entente Allies, at least until the 


close of the war. 
* * * 


Reports from important building centers, particularly 
New York, indicate a restriction in the use of cement, 
brick, patent roofings and other competitors of lumber 
during the year because of the very great increases in 
their price. These advances have been sharp and very 
noticeable since the first of the year and should do much 
toward turning the minds of builders to the advantages 
of mill construction. Also the supplies of wood’s com- 
petitors are much below normal. The glass market is 
very strong and the most reliable authorities place the 
probable production for the year at 65 percent of the 
volume usually consumed in the domestic market. Aside 
from the glass market the lack of other building supplies 
will stimulate the market for lumber of all grades. In the 
cotton producing sections efforts are expended to insure 
the planting of even a larger acreage than last year, but 
it is doubtful if the crop will be materially larger, because 
the lack of fertilizers and the presence of the boll weevil 
together with the shortage of labor will tend to decrease 
the production per acre. Reports from all sections of the 
winter wheat country are encouraging for a large crop. 
In eastern Montana, the Dakotas and large portions of 
Nebraska the amount of snowfall is above normal and 
provides an excellent covering for the winter wheat. Of 
course this excess snow makes necessary the feeding of 
eattle, but the general opinion is that the profits of stock 
raisers have been large enough to take care without great 
inconvenience of the extra feeding necessitated. In Kan- 
sas and parts of the Southwest the snow is underlaid with 
a certain amount of ice that naturally does not have a 
good effect upon the wheat, but so far the crop has not 
been injured. Shipments of lumber are still materially 
restricted by the car shortage. In fact, the week has seen 
little relief, except in cases that may be termed purely 
local in character. One effect of this condition is that 
manufacturers and large distributers in all sections of the 
country have withdrawn from the market temporarily. On 
the Pacific coast a number of manufacturers have offered 
to give car orders to other manufacturers that are able to 
obtain a better supply of cars. This attitude is probably 
largely created by the desire to give first class service to 
the customers, but on the other hand it indicates an under- 
laying conviction that prices will not recede. Even where 
it is possible to obtain cars the eastern embargoes pre- 
vent delivery in many cases, and railroad officials now 
admit that these embargoes will not be entirely cleared up 
until late in the spring. Naturally these conditions tend 
to hold the market for lumber steady and seem to fore- 
shadow increases in prices. 


x * * 


Inquiries from abroad for lumber are increasing in vol- 
ume, but just what effect the resumption of the unre- 
stricted submarine warfare of Germany on Feb. 1 will have 
on these is problematical, except that insurance rates have 
increased greatly. It is also probable that the already ex- 
cessively high ocean freight rates will continue to increase, 
especially as some neutral shipowners seem disinclined to 
accepts charters for ports of the Entente Allies. The week 





saw extremely little chartering of either steam or sailing 
vessels for lumber carrying, altho the inquiry was heavy. 
The United Kingdom market is largely confined to the 
handling of requirements for war, so the demand is espe- 
cially for timbers and thick planks, in both Douglas fir 
and pitch pine. Railway sleepers are also in active de- 
mand and a recent cargo of California redwood was sold 
at a good profit. It is also interesting to note that stocks 
of silver spruce are confined to parcels recently imported 
and, according to English firms, ‘‘may be considered mod- 
erate.’’ The understanding of English firms in regard to 
Government restrictions is conflicting. One prominent 
company says ‘‘the possibility of further Government re- 
strictions is causing a feeling of uncertainty,’’ while an- 
other company speaks of the possibility of removing the 
restrictions on certain woods. The demand for Califor- 
nia white and sugar pine is good, but the English market 
is bare of stock. The United Kingdom hardwood market 
is not in so good condition as the market for the softwoods, 
as the demand is almost entirely for war purposes, as is 
shown by the fact that the importation of birch and other 
hardwoods from Canada for 1916 was far below even that 
of 1915 and the market is sluggish. However, the demand 
for clear flitches and FAS black walnut is large; stocks are 
small and have passed out of first hands almost entirely. 
Altho importations of oak from Canada have been allowed 
the shipments have not kept pace with the demand and na- 
tive timber has been used to a large extent to supply the 
requirements. The result, however, has not been entirely 
satisfactory and one large English company says it ‘‘may 
possibly become necessary that licenses for imports will 


have to be issued.’’ 
* * * 


Bargains in yellow pine are growing harder and harder 
to obtain. Manufacturers are becoming more and more 
convinced that cut prices will not help to move any great 
amount of stock, because of the embargoes and car short- 
age as well as the steady demand that is being felt. In 
some sections of the South severe storms hampered pro- 
duction for the week, altho shipments went forward at a 
good pace. Generally speaking, the only tendency dis- 
played by prices during the week was to increase. Of 
course there were some recessions, but taking the Alexan- 
dria (La.) district as an example the increases have been 
slightly more numerous than the decreases and generally 
the increases are on the higher grades that usually are the 
first to feel the effect of a falling market. Bills for saw- 
ing seem to be numerous and the prices obtained are said 
to be satisfactory to the manufacturers. Price lists mak- 
ing concessions have been generally withdrawn and new 
lists will soon be issued, calling for higher prices, to judge 
from advices to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is doubt- 
ful if any one class of business preponderates, but the in- 
erease in the amount of yard buying is noticeable, this 
stimulated probably by the open winter in some sections 
of the middle West and in the South. Ties are scarce in 
many sections and practically any kinds find a ready mar- 
ket. The reports from the Mobile (Ala.) district are not 
so encouraging from the seller’s standpoint, tho there 
seems to be no uneasiness as to further reductions, as 
orders are being received briskly at current prices. Many 
factors have combined to restrict the production of south- 
ern pine for the week, so it is not at all surprising to find 
that the cut was well below normal and markedly less than 
either orders received or shipments. A careful scrutiny 
of the figures reveals that shipments were practically nor- 
mal, and in some cases slightly in excess of that amount. 
Also orders received, while not so large as last week, are 
not only above normal but above shipments. The greatest 
change in the situation for the week is the increased vol- 
ume of shipments, and this is satisfactory to both the buy- 
ers and the sellers. In general, the situation may be said 
to be conservatively optimistic. 


* * 


A careful investigation of the volume of stocks at 
the hardwood mills leads to the conviction that the 
present prices are in no danger of being reduced, the 
probability being that any changes will be upward. At 
both the eastern and southern mills producing oak 
stocks have shown an increase in most items since Dec. 
1, but these increases in stock are more than equaled 
by increases of the orders on hand. Broadly speaking, 
the increases in stock have been greater at the southern 
mills than at the eastern, a condition that is entirely 
natural because of the season of the year. The un- 
shipped orders for poplar have shown a great increase, 
but in almost all of the higher grades and in many of 
the lower grades stocks have been reduced in all the 
producing sections. Stocks of chestnut, according to 
the latest figures available, have increased very slightly, 
but orders that remain unshipped have shown a very 
appreciable increase. In the northern producing sec- 
tions shipments slightly exceeded the cut, but in gen- 
eral almost 50 percent of the stocks on hand that have 
not been shipped is sold. This is particularly true of 
rock elm, practically all of the higher grades being con- 
tracted for. There seems to be very little soft maple 
in the hands of producers and as soon as orders on hand 
are cleaned up this wood will almost be out of the 
market umless the cut is materially increased during 
February. Practically 60 percent of the basswood on 
hand is sold and the stocks, even considering the sold 
portion, are away below normal. It must cause the 
manufacturers of birch some satisfaction to know that 


something over 40 percent of the stocks on hand is sold, 
especially in view of the fact that this wood is growing 
in favor for a number of uses. Unquestionably reli- 
able sources give the prices on all northern hardwoods 
as being extremely close to list, many items being from 
$1 to $2 over list and seldom any grades except those 
for which no great use has been stimulated are below 
list. The same conditions may be said to prevail in 
both the eastern and southern producing sections. 


* * * 


In North Carolina pine the market is firm and manu- 


facturers strongly maintain that recent price advances . 


are justifiable, tho a number of large buyers in the 
larger cities of the north Atlantic coast are exerting 
all possible pressure to lower the prices. However, it 
seems that the manufacturers will be able to obtain 
the prices asked, as building materials other than lum- 
ber have had sharp advances since the first of the year 
and severe storms, labor scarcity and the embargoes 
have combined to cause stocks to become below nor- 
mal. The changes in the grading rules adopted by the 
North Carolina Pine Association are also expected to 
help in stabilizing prices by standardizing grades. Edge 
box, 4/4, so frequently referred to as the standard 
whereby the market for North Carolina pine may be 
judged, is selling for $1 more than on Jan. 1 and well 
indicates the prices being obtained. There is nothing 
in the cypress situation that is not satisfactory to the 
manufacturers. In many eastern cities cypress is being 
substituted for the white pine that it is impossible to 
obtain because of the car shortage. Naturally this in- 
creased market is making itself felt in prices and a 
week seldom goes by during which some advances are 
not recorded. This week was no exception, advances 
being made on practically all items of finish and $1 on 
pecky cypress in a number of markets. 


* * * 


The hemlock market is another in which manufactur- 
ers say that current prices begin to show a real profit 
on the operations. Stocks in the hands of manufac- 
turers are very light and have not increased during the 
month. In fact, the winter months have seen an appre- 
ciable reduction in the volume of dry stocks since the 
late fall, this being about 18 percent. Of course the 
green stocks have increased some, but this increase is 
not so great as the decrease in the dry stocks. Prices 
range from $1 to $2 off list, the only exception to this 
being $2.50 off list recently obtained for some low grade 
undesirable stock. Northern pine also is in a very 
strong position. In fact, lumbermen say that the high- 
est prices on record are being obtained now, and it is 
a well known fact that stocks are severely reduced from 


normal. 
* * * 


The market for Idaho white pine is in excellent con- 
dition, the one difficulty being to supply customers 
promptly because of broken stocks and scarcity of cars. 
Logging operations are being pressed thruout the In- 
land Empire and western Montana in efforts to provide 
logs for an early resumption of cutting. Most of the 
mills plan to cut double shift all thru the summer. How- 
ever, the production at present is well below normal, 
but orders are coming in well and shipments have im- 
proved slightly. Fir and larch also sell well and a num- 
ber of good sized orders for ties have been placed re- 
cently. One large firm reports the receipt of an order 
for 100,000 sawn F&L ties. Practically the same con- 
ditions prevail among the pine mills of Oregon and 
California. The latter are enjoying an excellent local 
business as well as an increasing business wth the middle 


West. 
* * * 


Pacific coast mills have the orders, if it were only 
possible to obtain cars in which to ship them. The en- 
tire north coast suffered from severe snow storms dur- 
ing the week, which largely decreased production. Nev- 
ertheless the week showed large increases in the orders 
received, these being 33 percent in excess of shipments 
for that period. In fact, orders exceeded actual pro- 
duction 22 percent and normal production 4 percent, 
while shipments were 14.5 percent below actual produc- 
tion. As a result many of the fir mills are closing 
down, and a shortage of logs is greatly feared in some 
sections. This conditionn naturally tends to strengthen 
prices, especially as the coastwise demand is increasing 
in volume at good prices. Fir sells in San Francisco 
at $16 base delivered and at southern points for $1 a 
thousand more. The volume of orders received was 
largely in excess of that of the preceding week. The 
same conditions affect the shingle market and conse- 
quently some increases in price have been recorded dur- 
ing the week. In the redwood section the mills are 
cutting away as fast as possible, for orders are coming 
in from the East and the middle West in great volume. 
Prices are strong and the only changes that will be 
considered by the manufacturers are upward. The 
fact is that the mills would have difficulty in taking 
care of any great export business if it were possible 
to obtain it at this time. California has always been a 
large consumer of redwood and with the prosperity at- 
tendant on good fruit crops is consuming an even larger 
share than usual. The entire Pacific coast situation is 
most encouraging, viewed from the angle of a probable 
inerease in prices. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


As the European war progresses and peace talk 
continues persistently to force attention the thought 
of the business world naturally turns to conditions 
likely to prevail after the restoration of peace. The 
average business man long ago reached the conclusion 
that there was no possible way to determine what is 
likely to intervene, affecting business, with any degree 
of satisfaction pending the end of the war. Such de- 
velopments necessarily are dependent upon war devel- 
opments, which can not be foreseen. 

But certain features in connection with the present 
development foreshadow conditions that are certain 
to exist following the restoration of peace; for ex- 
ample, the elimination of many of the materials that 
are ordinarily used in construction. In this war there 
has been an enormous destruction of the metals, of 
timber in various forms, and of those elements that are 
necessary to the maintenance of the fertility of the 
soil. To what extent Germany has been able to main- 
tain her soil fertility at a normal standard is a serious 
question. Her production per acre is very much larger 
than in newer countries and this is due to the liberal 
use of nitrates and ether fertilizers. That she has been 
compelled to force her production of cereals is a reason- 
able conclusion because of the fact that commercial 
intercourse with other parts of the world has been 
practically cut off thru the fortunes of war, this neces- 
sarily calling for increased use of fertilization methods 
to stimulate the soil. Whether it has been possible to 
maintain the soil production at the old high standard 
in view of the fact that so many of the elements used 
as fertilizers are also required in the making of powder 
and other explosives is a question. 

Nevertheless the world has been compelled to note 
the remarkable efficiency of the German chemist and 
German chemistry. Probably no other nation in the 
world has attained such scientific development in chem- 
ical arts as Germany. Otherwise it is doubtful if she 
could have maintained herself during this siege, if 
such it may be called, lasting now two years and a half. 

But this is only one phase of the situation and re- 
lates chiefly to the Central Powers. That there has 
been an enormous destruction of timber and timber 
products also is obvious. This means higher prices for 
lumber later on when once international commerce is 
restored to a normal basis. It also means a greater 
use of those things that are available as substitutes 
for lumber wherever the cost justifies substitution. 

But it may be questioned whether there will be any 
substitution for timber products because of the fact 
that the destruction of other articles that in recent 
years have been used in place of timber has been even 
greater than the destruction of wood, as, for example, 
steel and other metals. It is well nigh impossible to 
measure the elimination of metals by this war at this 
time because of the lack of facilities to gather definite 
data, or to know how much of the used metal in war- 


fare can be scrapped. Nature, however, has a way of 
balancing itself, so it is quite probable that the war’s 
effects will be fairly evenly distributed in the end. 

Recently was prepared by someone, the name of the 
author not appearing, an article entitled ‘‘A Few Re- 
flections on the Condition of the Iron and Steel Indus- 
try Affecting not Alone the United States but the 
People of the World.’’ This article states in its sum- 
mary that the present world shortage of iron and its 
products is upward of 70,000,000 tons. It also states 
that 55 percent of the world’s productive capacity of 
iron and steel is embraced within the territory of the 
warring nations. 

It is also pointed out that the operation of the law 
of supply and demand will soon create a condition in 
the iron and steel industry where the buyers, thru 
competitive bidding, will establish a price level far 
higher than now prevailing. Obviously, for two or 
more years after the ratification of a treaty of peace 
between the Allied and the Central Powers there will 
be an enormous demand for iron and steel for com- 
mercial purposes. The writer of the article referred 
to, who is a prominent retired steel maker, estimates 
that the imports of the present belligerents will largely 
exceed their exports. 

If the estimates made above, regarding the shortage 
of iron and its products, are within the lines of reason, 
as they appear to be, annihilation of iron and steel 
thru war alone is enormous. The writer referred to 
estimates this at the rate of 10,000,000 tons annually. 
The productive capacity of the United States at its 
best therefore would not be able to supply one-half 
of the deficiency for the next three years. 

There is annually in this country a very large loss 
of iron and steel thru processes of wear and tear. 
course we are confronted by the statement of scien- 
tists that nothing is really destroyed; that the socalled 
destruction is really a process of separation into the 
elements which find themselves associated in new com- 
binations in a building process. But from a commer- 
cial point of view, especially in its bearing upon 
immediate use and markets, this process of nature 
must be regarded as elimination if not annihilation. 
Therefore the loss of metal, especially iron and steel, 
thru the operations of war must be reckoned with so 
far as the immediate future is concerned. 

What the effect of this tremendous loss of iron and 
steel will be upon the lumber markets and upon the 
markets for other things that have been utilized in 
former years or are capable of being utilized as substi- 
tutes for iron and steel depends upon the destruction 
that has taken place in the supply of these other arti- 
cles. That the war’s inroads on the timber supply have 
been any way near as serious as that on the metal 
supply, so far as Europe is concerned, is doubtful. 
Certainly they have not been so great in this country, 
as the lumber market itself within the last two years 


and a half would indicate. Hence it would seem prob- 
able that there lies ahead a very much improved demand 
for lumber in various forms, especially following the 
war. The chief obstacle, however, to a full realization 
of such a demand is the restriction that the war is 
placing upon shipping. 

The sending to the bottom of the ocean so many 
thousands of ocean tonnage by submarines and other 
warfare necessarily means a restricted carrying power 
for the world’s commerce. It is exceedingly unfortu- 
nate that in this period of European warfare American 
enterprise has not engaged to a greater extent in the 
building of boats and of an American merchant ma- 
rine. Some progress has been made in this direction 
but by no means to the extent to which it should have 

one. 

We are now confronted by the possibilities of con- 
ditions that were pointed out in these columns a 
fortnight ago; namely, the arming of British merchant- 
men as a protective measure against submarine war- 
fare. What effect this will have on our shipping is 
a serious problem. Should this be permitted by the 
American Government, still acting as a neutral, it may 
involve serious complications with Germany. If it is 
opposed by the American Government and the British 
armed merchantmen are barred from our ports the 
effect on our international trade is disquieting. The 
situation, therefore, is fraught with grave consequences 
should the allied countries persist in their determina- 
tion to protect their shipping against the submarine 
in this manner. 

The erédit situation so far as it affects our foreign 
commerce is temporarily cleared up. The British Gov- 
ernment has successfully floated another $250,000,00€ 
collaterally secured short term loan, for which it has 
been compelled to pay 5% percent interest, and to 
make some concessions. The most reassuring feature 
of this floatation is that the $250,000,000 was under- 
written by the American bankers and was oversub- 
scribed and absorbed by investors of various kinds 
without the underwriting bankers incurring any lia- 
bility. This means that our banking funds have not 
been tied up to any considerable extent in this trans- 
action. 

Another feature in the last week’s development that 
is worthy of consideration is the fact that two rail- 
roads have undertaken some permanent financing. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has undertaken to 
put into permanent form the financing of its elec- 
trification of the Puget Sound Division thru to the 
Pacific coast. This means the new electrification of 
about 200 miles of road and considerable construction 
work. If the St. Paul road is able to finance its need 
in a permanent form this transaction probably will 
stimulate new financing by other roads in a similar 
way, and this in itself should encourage a revival in 
railroad construction and equipment, which of itself 
necessarily will help the lumberman. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


A blow at Illinois saloons was struck in the legislature 
when Representative Bruce, from Chicago, introduced a bill 
prohibiting the sale of any liquors other than light wines and 
beer. Another bill will be introduced prohibiting the manu- 
facture of whiskey in Illinois. The lower house of the Indi- 
ana legislature has passed the statewide prohibition bill by 
a vote of 70 to 20. The present core tig 2 in the Senate is 24 
drys and 18 wets. The Alaska Senate has just passed a bill 
to make the territory “bone dry.” It has not yet reached 
the house. The Iowa house of representatives has passed a 
resolution submitting to a vote of the people of the State the 
hires «coma amendment providing for Statewide absolute 
pro tion. 


The North Dakota House of Representatives passed the 
woman suffrage measure, giving full suffrage to the women 
of the State. It has already been passed on by the Senate. 


The new naval radio station at Chollas Heights, San 
Diego, Cal., gave a demonstration of its power when operators 
talked with Arlington (Va.) station; Darien, Panama, Nome, 
Alaska, and Honolulu, and exchanged the time of day with 
operators at Melbourne, Australia, 


Sept. 1, 1916, the car shortage in the United States was 
19,000; Oct. 1, 60,000 ; Nov. 1, 108,000, and Dec. 1, 150,000. 


Students of the New York college of dentistry, operating 
with 100 chairs, recently performed notable service in the 
college’s free clinic for poor children. Children were regis- 
tered and sent to the clinic at the rate of more than one 
child every two minutes. 


On Jan. 1 403 American steel merchant vessels were or- 
cered or under construction, with aggregate gross tonnage 
of 1,495,601. <A total of 357 vessels of 1,250,722 gross tons 
is to be launched before the end of the year, which will more 
than double the output of any preceding year. With the 
wooden: ships built in the United States it is confidently 
expected that the entire output of tonnage during 1917 will 
approximate 1,500,000 gross tons. 


The city of Chicago has passed an ordinance prohibiting 
the indiscriminate rendition of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


The Rocky Mountain Club of New York, which was just 
bout to erect a sumptuous clubhouse, has decided to post- 
pone this enterprise and devote its energies and the large 
sum of money raised toward feeding Belgian children. The 
club is confident that $1,000,000 from this source will be 
expended for food for the starving youth of Belgium. 


A Brooklyn vaudeville manager has been fined $250 for 
barring United States marines from the box seats of his 
theater. Rear Admiral Usher interested himself in the 
prosecution, 


Chicago, thru its ten-day Allied Bazaar, will cut the sum 
of human need in the allied countries of Europe by at least 
$447,232. It is said when the final statement is made up 
this figure may be exceeded considerably. 


Gifts to the extent of $575,000 to American schools and 
colleges were announced by the general education board in 
New York City. 


Prohibition in Kansas has resulted in better educational 
facilities for the children, better government and lower 
taxes, despite the loss of liquor revenues, according to the 
report of former Governor Hodges, The report compares 
the tax rate of Kansas, $1.25 per $1,000, favorably to that 
of any other State in the Union, and to the $6.25 per $1,000 


oe in Louisiana, where Statewide prohibition is not in 
orce, 


To protect citizens of the State against unskilled and 
unscrupulous practitioners a bill to be presented in the 
South Dakota legislature forbids a surgeon to charge for 
an operation if thru mistaken or ignorant diagnosis he re- 
moves an appendix that is not diseased. Appendices re- 
— must be sent to the State laboratory for examina- 

on. 

Military training will be given to the high school boys 
of Rockford and Freeport (Ill.) high schools thru Sergt. 
George Cockriel, 28th Infantry, U. S. A. Three thousand 
army rifles have been ordered from the Rock Island, IIL, 
arsenal for Chicago high school boys for military train- 
ing, the first requisition for equipment sent in by Capt. 
Edgar Z. Steever, supervisor of military training in the 
Chicago schools. Another order will go to Rock Island 
as soon as the total number of boys who intend to take 


the course is known. 
“Washington 


The Hawaiian prohibition bill, designed, like an Alaskan 
measure already agreed upon, to make the territory ‘‘bone 
dry,’’ was favorably reported to the house last week by the 
territories’ committee. Both measures will now go before the 
House with drastic provision against manufacture, sale, 
transportation, gift, possession or other use of intoxicating 
liquors, with certain exceptions as to alcoholic liquor designed 
solely for medicinal or scientific use. 


Because of its literacy test provision, President Wilson 
vetoed the immigration bill — recently by Congress. 
It is the second time the President has vetoed an immigra- 
tion bill for that reason, and for the same reason similar 
measures were vetoed by Presidents Taft and Cleveland. 


The administration’s $800,000,000 defense budget has 
taken definite shape in Congress. The House passed the 
fortifications bill, carrying a total of more than $51,000,000 
for coast defenses. The House naval committee has com- 
pleted its 1918 naval appropriation bill with a total of 
more than $355,000,000. This is the largest naval appro- 
priation bill in the history of the United States, and has 
been reported upon favorably. The bill is $44,000,000 
greater than last year’s bill, which, up until that time, was 
twice as great as any naval bill ever offered. The only 
other military legislation pending is the universal military 
training bill before a Senate subcommittee, which will con- 
clude its hearing this week. 


The State Department on Feb. 1 suspended the issuance 
of American passports to travelers abroad. The length of 
the suspension has not been announced. 

Count Adam Tarnowski von Tarnow, Austria-Hungary’s 
new ambassador to the United States, has arrived. 

Objections have been made by Japan to anti-alien land 
bills, similar to California’s law, now before the Oregon and 
Idaho legislatures. Members of the Oregon and Idaho dele- 
gations in Congress have been asked by the State Depart- 
ment to use their influence with the State authorities to pre- 
vent passage of the bills. 


Unofficial advices received at Washington state that 
Alfredo Gonzales, deposed president of Costa Rica, has ap- 
pealed to the United States for intervention. 


Germany formally served notice on American and on the 
neutral nations of the world on Jan. 31 of a submarine 
blockade against all enemy countries, and outlining: zones 
from which all neutral vessels are barred. The note in effect 
is a revocation of Germany’s pledges to the United States 
and the declaration of resumption of unrestricted submarine 
warfare on a greater scale and thru a greater area of the 
high seas than ever before. Orders closing the port of New 
York were issued Jan. 31 by the collector of the port (in 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


whom is vested absolute authority and sole responsibility 
for the maintenance of the neutrality of this port) and the 
terpedo boat stationed at quarantine was ordered not to per- 
mit any vessel, either neutral or flying the flag of the warring 
nations, to pass out. i 


FOREIGN 


The London Young Men’s Christian Association’s special 
war fund is reported to have reached $5,000,000, and it has 
spent during the war a daily average of $9,250 for the benefit 
of soldiers and war workers. 


One hundred and fifty distinguished Frenchmen dined Jan. 
23 in Paris with the committee of France-America to give 


public recognition to the aid Americans are lending to 
France. 


Five hundred and ten thousand persons have died of 
starvation in Syria. Similar reports are coming from Pales- 
tine and parts of the interior inhabited by Christians. 

News from Tokio is to the effect that the privy council 
has approved “regulations to prevent trade between Japanese 
subjects and subjects of nations with which Japan is at 
war.” Orders have been issued that no mail addressed to 
German subjects in Japan is to be delivered to the addressee, 

Five hundred and fifty persons were killed in an earth- 
quake on the Island of Bali, Malay Archipelago. 


An attempt was made to assassinate Yokio Ozaki, former 
minister of justice and leader of the Constitutional party of 
Japan, while he was addressing a mass meeting called to 
demand the resignation of the cabinet. Subsequently the 
emperor dissolved the house of representatives, whose session 
opened under a heavy police squad, and in expectation of an 
exciting debate on the question of confidence in the ministry. 


Dispatches from London state that Great Britain and 
France are arming their merchantmen fore, aft and abeam 
with guns of six inch caliber and more. These vessels are 
prepared to do battle with German submarines. Inasmuch 
as there is a question whether ships thus armed would be 
permitted to enter American ports under the existing regu- 


— Great Britain contemplates docking them at Hali- 
ax. 


British auxiliary cruiser Laurentic sunk by submarine or 
mine; 121 persons saved, Jan. 28; Petrograd reports that 
the Russians in the Moldavian province of Roumania have 
broken fhe strongly fortified German lines on a wide front; 
Berlin admits that Teutonic forces on the Bystritza River 
line have retired ; British forces win German trenches to‘the 
north of the River Somme in France, while the French gained 
by a sudden offensive to the north of Verdun. Petrograd an- 
nounces further advance near Jacobeni, on Roumanian front, 
with capture of 1,000 men, Jan. 29; British attack on Ger- 
man lines near Armentieres beaten off; German effort in 
Alsace fails; Petrograd reports destruction of Turkish 
trenches in Galicia; Berlin says Russian attacks failed; 
allied transports ‘crammed with troops” sunk by torpedo. 
Berlin review of battle of Jan. 28 at Verdun says enemy’s 
attacks were repulsed, Jan. 30; Paris reports attempts of 
Germans to advance at Verdun between Soissons and Reims 
were frustrated ; Berlin reports engagements on the River Aa 
on the eastern front resulted in favor of Germans. French 
transport Ad on was sunk by submarine with a loss 


of 141 lives; two British, one Danish, one Norwegian and 
one Spanish ship destroyed; Petrograd announces that Rus- 


sian troops have captured Austro-German fortifications east 
of Jacobeni, Roumaniay Petrograd announces that in attack 
by Germans upon the Russian lines southwest of Riga the 
Russian forces withdrew two-thirds of a mile. : 
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MONOPOLY OF EQUIPPED CARS IS FORBIDDEN 


Wisconsin Concerns May Not Profit by Their Ex- 
penditures—Commission’s Order Sweeping 


MADISON, WIS., Jan. 31—Lumber companies of this 
State can no longer retain exclusive use of flat cars which 
they have equipped with certain safety appliances and 
which some lumber companies had been operating under 
an agreement with the Soo line. An order of the Wis- 
consin Railway Rate Commission forbids discrimination 
in favor of lumbermen who have invested in safety appli- 
ances at their own expense. 

The matter came to the attention of the commission 
because of a State law that requires railroads to equip 
all flat cars that are used for hauling logs with certain 
safety appliances, including automatic stake pockets. To 
avoid the expense of supplying this equipment the roads 
made an agreement with lumber concerns by which the 
shippers at a cost of approximately $100 a car equipped 
the cars with the appliances required by law and were 
given their exclusive use, they to keep the cars in constant 
service thruout the year in equal monthly installments. 

During the car shortage, however, other shippers found 
it difficult to secure the cars they needed. On Dec. 23 the 
Cordy Land Co., Mellen, Wis., alleged in a complaint filed 
with the commission that the Mellen Lumber Co., Mellen, 
Wis., and the Charcoal Iron Co., Ashland, Wis., had abun- 
dance of staked cars in their service while they (the Cordy 
company) had requested forty cars three weeks before, 
but had secured only three. Others made similar com- 
plaints. In response to these the Railway Rate Commis- 
sion ordered W. C. Ranous, superintendent of transpor- 
tation of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway, to submit the records of the complaining ship- 
pers, indicating comprehensive data of the cars ordered. 
Subsequently the commission wired the Soo line that all 
cars including staked cars should be assigned on the basis 
of the requirements of the various shippers wishing cars. 

‘¢We have been getting more cars since your order,’’ 
the Meredith company, in effect, informed the commis- 
sion, on Jan. 24. The Mellen Land Co. wrote the commis- 
sion Jan. 23 that it would be unfair after a shipper has 
gone to the expense of equipping cars that ‘‘he should 
be obliged to give up his cars and equipment during the 
few weeks of desirable shipping season in the winter 
to other shippers of the same products who are not willing 
to go to the same expense. ’’ 





NEW ENGLAND HAS NEW EMBARGO ORDER 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—The following embargo notice 
has been announced by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad: 

Embargo is placed upon freight from connecting lines (in- 
cluding coastwise steamship lines) via Harlem River, or May- 
brook, piers 31 to 70 East River, New York, Brooklyn Ter- 
minals or via lighter service. All freight, however, will be 
accepted for all common points with other railroads as well 
as for points on or via the Boston & Maine and Central Val- 
ley railways. To commodities to which the embargo does not 
apply is added nursery stock. 

In addition to the regular embargo certain individual 
firms in southern New England have been made the ob- 
jects of a special embargo, on the ground that they have 
not prevented the accumulation of freight. Only one of 
these firms, however, is directly in the lumber business. 
This is the Cairns Woodworking Co., of Hartford, Conn. 

New England lumber dealers are not kicking about 
rail transportation so strenuously as they were, however, 
as almost anything is a relief from the atrocious condi- 
tions that existed a month or two ago. There is a very 
general and earnest movement in this ‘territory by ship- 
pers to codperate in the effort to relieve the car shortage 
and forestall future embargoes, largely thru loading all 
cars used to their full capacity. In this connection 
there has been much interest in the announcement sent 
out in circular form by Vice President J. G. Woodworth, 
of the Northern Pacific, who says that shippers themselves 
could increase the country’s freight car capacity by at 
least 10 percent. 





SEEK LAWS TO HELP ERADICATE CATTLE TICK 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 29.—Lumbermen and other 
large owners of cutover lands in Florida are thoroly 
aroused to the necessity of eradicating the cattle fever 
tick in this State in order to allow the settlement of these 
lands. Comment has already been made in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN regarding the activities of the tick eradica- 
tion committee of the Florida State Live Stock Associa- 
tion. The membership of this association has more than 
trebled during the last thirty days, owing to the educa- 
tional campaign being conducted preliminary to the work 
of eradicating the cattle fever tick in Florida. 

At the annual meeting of the organization in Gaines- 
ville, Fla., Jan. 16 to 19, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 


Be It Resolved, That the Florida State Live Stock Associ- 
ation, in annual meeting assembled, favors the passage of 
laws at the forthcoming session of the State legislature cov- 
ering the following points: 


First—The creation of a State Live Stock Sanitary Board 
and the office of State veterinarian. 


Second—The adoption of measures providing for the State- 
wide and mandatory dipping of cattle under the direction of 
said board ; and for the most effective possible control of hog 
cholera. 


Third—The appropriation by the legislature of $100,000, 
to be expended by the Live Stock Sanitary Board during a 
period of two years (or such part of said sum as may be 
necessary), in the eradication of the cattle tick in Florida. 


Fourth—The appropriation by the legislature of $50,000 
to be expended by the Live Stock Sanitary Board during a 
period of two years (or such part of said sum as may be 
necessary), in the control of hog cholera and other infectious 
and contagious animal diseases in Florida. 


The association elected the following officers to serve 
during the year 1917: 
President—W. F. Blackman, Lake Monroe. 
Honorary president—J. N. Whitner, Sanford. 
First vice president—Mrs. Potter Palmer, Osprey. 
Second vice president—Z. C. Chambliss, Ocala. 
Third vice president—J. C. Henry, Live Oak. 
Fourth vice president—Pat Johnston, Kissimmee. 
Secretary—P. L. Sutherland, Jacksonville. 
Assistant secretary—R. N. Durrance, Jacksonville. 
Treasurer—C. L. Willoughby, Gainesville. 


STAUNCH WOODEN CRAFT IS LAUNCHED 


Schooner Is Built for Lumber Carrying—Other Simi- 
lar Vessels Are Planned 





TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 27.—Another large schooner for 
the lumber carrying trade, the second to be launched in a 
month at the Seaborn Shipbuilding Co.’s yards in Tacoma, 
glided from the ways Saturday afternoon without a hitch. 
Christened with real champagne by little Miss Elizabeth 
Morrison, the 11-year old daughter of Phillips Morrison, 
of the Seaborn company, the Orcas, as the new vessel is 
named, will be ready for its maiden voyage before 
March 1. 

Built of fir lumber from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.’s mill, the Orcas, like the Seaborn, on inspection of 
its hull Saturday afternoon by Surveyor Frank Walker 
of the Bureau Veritas was rated ‘‘3-3-12 years, AI,’’ 
which is the highest rating that can be given a wooden 
vessel, the Orcas and Seaborn being the first wooden ves- 
sels on this coast to get such rating. 

The Orcas, like the Seaborn, will have auxiliary power. 
It will have a capacity for 750,000 feet of lumber, while 

















THE SPONSOR AND THE HULL OF THE LUMBER CAR- 
RIER ORCAS 


the Seaborn will carry twice as much, however. Schooner 
rigged, the Orcas is to be equipped with two fore-and-aft 
compound steam engines of 275 estimated horsepower. 
Steam will be supplied by two Almy water-tube boilers. 
It will have three masts, the aftermast being of steel and 
to be used also as a funnel, and the other two masts being 
of fir. The Orcas will represent a cost of $140,000 when 
completed. It is 170 feet long, 36-foot beam and 14- 
foot depth of hold and an exceptionally strong hull con- 
struction. 

The Seaborn yards have the keel laid for a 260-foot ves- 
sel, to be built of fir for the lumber carrying trade and 
which will be in frames in a few days. As soon as the 
Orcas was in the water, work was immediately begun on a 
fourth 260-foot wooden vessel to be built for Norwegian 
interests for the lumber trade. 





BEQUEST GIVES COLLEGE LARGE FOREST TRACT 


MIDDLEBURY, VT., Jan. 30.—A unique gift was made 
by Joseph Battell, recently deceased, to Middlebury Col- 
lege, when the late prominent timberman bequeathed to 
it 25,000 acres of forest lands, extending from Mount 
Horrid twenty miles north to Duxbury and Lincoln. The 
timber is the largest remaining part of the splendid green 
forests which gave Vermont its name of the Green Moun- 
tain State. The college will use the great tract as an out- 
of-doors class-room for the study of forestry. The stand- 
ing timber will be harvested as it comes to maturity, 
but no part of the tract is to be denuded, but must, under 
the terms of the bequest, be preserved as a forest in per- 
petuify.. Extensive planting will be done and the studies 
to be undertaken are expected to result in the securing of 
valuable information for the lumber industry of the 
country. 





’ zations from illegal interferences. 





SEEK TO CURB ARBITRARY LABOR 


Employers Organize for Self Protection—To Meet 
Unions’ Dictatorial Practices 


Worcester, MaAss., Jan. 29.—It may not be generally 
known among lumber manufacturers and merchants that 
the American Employers’ Association has been organized 
with resources of $8,000,000 and well defined plans for 
combating the abusive powers of the union labor move- 
ment. Interesting information about this far-reaching 
employers’ movement was revealed here last week during 
a special convention of the Massachusetts State Brancii 
of the American Federation of Labor, called for the 
avowed purpose of ‘‘considering the aims and purposes 
of the American Employers’ Association and deciding on 
the best means of combating its aggressive campaign.’’ 
The convention announced that it is planning for what it 
terms ‘‘the greatest struggle in its history for the main 
tenance of trade union principles.’’ 

The announced object of this new organization of em 
ployers is of peculiar interest to lumbermen here in New 
England, where during recent months the lumber trade has 
suffered financially thru some of the unfair tactics ot 
labor unions. Several times lately, since the war caused 
an abnormal demand for increased manufacturing spac 
and more homes for laborers, the building trade has felt 
the effects of unreasonable demands of labor union agi 
tators, but perhaps the most glaring instance of oppres 
sive labor union activity has been the conspiracy of the 
millmen’s unions around Boston with the carpenters 
unions to compel the finish manufacturers to adopt the 
union label on all building trim and to submit to other 
unreasonable interference with their private business 
affairs. Lumber merchants say that their sales of hard- 
woods fell off appreciably during the last summer when 
the labor unions were seeking to boycott more than a 
score of the largest finish manufacturers around Boston. 
Afraid of strike threats, building contractors feared to 
buy of the boycotted woodworking factories. 

A circular read at the labor convention here states the 
objects of the American Employers’ Association as fol- 
lows: 

The duties of this associaticn will be to represent all em- 
ployers of labor with representative bodies of organized and 
unorganized labor; to appear before legislative bodies and to 
interest ourselves in all matters pertaining to labor or class 
legislation ; to promote the advantages of the open shop; to 
strengthen the position of all employers of labor by a strong, 
united organization ; to eliminate the dictation of organized 
labor and to curb the abusive powers and authority of organ- 
ized labor—America’s largest trust. 

The new association further declares its plan to have a 
State organizer and sub-organizers in every State and 
offices for the transaction of business in all large cities. 
These agents of the organization will gather statistics 
and register. all employees in their respective localities 
and will assist in the grading of labor. The association 
plans to have a legal department that will render legal 
service to its members in industrial disputes, investigate 
strikes, boycotts and any infractions of the law com- 
mitted by the officers of organized labor. This department 
will apply for injunctions to restrain the labor organi- 
One of the biggest 
features of the association’s movement and the one to 
which organized labor objects the most strenuously is the 
plan for grading labor so that workers can be paid accord- 
ing to their value and not according to the dictation of a 
labor trust which keeps down the good men and clogs 
industrial establishments with overpaid inefficients. The 
association will grade skilled and unskilled labor, accord- 
ing to regular specifications, and each employee will be 
registered and card indexed at the headquarters of the 
locality where he resides. 





STIMULATE GREATER USE OF WOOD FOR SILOS 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 30.—The campaign the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is 
conducting among the retail lumber dealers in behalf of 
a more general use of wood for silo construction is 
arousing general interest. The latest estimate shows 
that 58,000 silos are now in use in this State; 10,000 in 
Michigan ; 16,000 in Minnesota, and, thruout the country, 
about 330,000. In view of the general increase in this 
item the association is sparing no pains to emphasize the 
profits which brisker sales of wood silos would bring to 
the retailers. One phase that has been instrumental in 
overcoming former objections to the use of wood is the 
result of the association’s codperation with the Federal 
Forest Products’ Laboratory. It is proved that creosoted 
wood for silo construction obviates the decay due to the 
effect of the ensilage; and that by using wooden hoops 
in place of the iron ones so commonly used in silos, the 
frequent tightening of the latter is done away with. 

The silo being recommended by the association, desig- 
nated as the ‘‘Korn-Keep,’’ possesses advantages over 
other double wall types in that the siding of the walls is 
vertical, as is that of the stave silo. The only bent wood 
required is for the hoops, and these are being made in 
the yards of retailers thruout the State at the nominal 
average cost of $1 each. They are each four inches 
wide, possessing sufficient strength to withstand the 
customary pull and pressure from the walls, and are 
placed on centers, one above the other, two feet apart. 

Common No. 1 hemlock flooring, well seasoned and 
creosoted, is used for both the exterior and interior, thus 
giving the hollow wall feature. Hemlock 2x4 and white 
cedar shingles are used for the silo top and roof. The 
doors may be home made, of two thicknesses of 4-inch 
No. 1 flooring placed transversely with building paper 
insulation between. ; 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood association is 
emphasizing the fact that every university, agricultural 
college and the Federal Government recommend a silo 
for every farm where stock is grown and that the silo 
has become as necessary as the barn, granary-or binder. 
Other facts impressed upon the retailers are that by sell- 
ing a farmer a silo he can ‘help the farmer save money 
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and that silage, like alfalfa, is good feed for all farm 
stock, swine, sheep and poultry included, and that ensilage 
doubles the feeding value of stock. The retailer is also 
reminded that he always will have in stock the materials 
necessary to build a silo, that silo construction requires 
no extra and expensive hardware, such as hoops, lugs, 
cables, turnbuckles and connectors for anchorage, and 
that he need not invest one cent in special stock in lumber, 
hardware or roofing materials. 

The wooden silo is essentially a Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Minnesota product, built of lumber cut from local 
forests. The silo goes direct from the sawmill to the 
farm, passing only thru the local yard dealer’s hands. 





REPORTS SHOW INCREASE OF TOWN FORESTS 


Two Recently Started and More Proposed—Move- 
ment Is Popularized 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—Town forests are featured 
in the annual report of the Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciation just issued by Secretary H. A. Reynolds. It is 
announced that last year saw two more town forests 
started, those in Brookline and Walpole, and seven other 
towns are preparing to establish town forests during 1917. 
The association has offered to plant fifty acres to young 
trees in the town forest which makes the best showing 
among the first ten to be established in the State. The 
association announces that it will do all it can to popular- 
ize the movement, for it not only believes that a town 
forest. will prove a profitable investment for any munici- 
pality, but that it will also afford the best sort of recrea- 
tion spot for the residents of the community. 

Activities of the association in securing the passage 
of the Appalachian National Forest bill also are reported 
upon, together with an interesting discussion of the fea- 
ture of the measure which provides for the expenditure 
of $3,000,000 for the continuation of the purchase of tim- 
berlands in the White and Appalachian Mountain regions. 
The association is to continue its work of posting fire 
warnings and other activities in behalf of protecting for- 
est lands from fire. The secretary reports that 179 per- 
sons joined the association in 1916, a most 
encouraging gain. Plans are announced 


EMPLOYEES TAUGHT FIRST AID MEASURES 


Association Safeguards Its Workers — Plain Rules 
for Emergency Cases 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—Conservation of life and 
limb is said to be one of the greatest problems that con- 
front the lumber industry today and this is particu- 
larly applicable to the Pacific coast. Not only is the pre- 
vention of accidents desirable from a humanitarian stand- 
point, but also a factor in saving money. It costs money 
every time a new man is broken in on a job and accidents 
always involve a combination of lost time and at least a 
substitution of one’ man for another for a time. The 
Pacific coast lumbermen have to pay for accidents in pro- 
viding the funds for industrial accident insurance and as 
the degree of seriousness and even the loss of life fre- 

‘quently depends upon the first aid measures given to the 
injured man it is essential that all workers have some 
information in the correct methods. The lumbermen, 
while of course considering the financial side, have given 
much greater attention to the movement because of its 
humanitarian features and an earnest desire to see work- 
ing conditions improved. Education must play a large 
part in the latter as is easily seen from the fact that 90 
percent of all industrial accidents are ascribed to habitual 
carelessness, 

In carrying on this educational work the members of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has had the assist- 
ance of the American Red Cross Society, which for more 
than a year has been giving sawmill, shingle mill, and 
logging camp employees emergency accident instruction 
calculated to inspire caution and, when an accident does 
occur, guarantee that the right thing shall be done for the 
injured man at the right time. This is the first instance 
of an industry on the Pacific coast having taken up such 
a humanitarian work and speaks well for the character of 
the lumbermen and the good work that the association 
is doing. Dr. W. N. Lipscomb, field representative of 
the Red Cross, who has been teaching practical first aid 
in the mills and camps, has just issued the following rules 
to follow before the arrival of a physician. They are 
clear, easily understood and are well worth passing on 
to the employees: 


hand. Properly done this insures more immediate com- 
fort and does much to prevent pain when inevitable 
swelling occurs afterward. 

15. In applying bandages do not raise the part—slide 
them underneath, using a flat, thin stick, and tie with 
knots on the outside of the splints; apply firmly, but not 
too tightly. Loosen bandages if fingers or toes begin to 
get cold or blue. 

16. Always look out for, and treat shock—lower the 
head, loosen clothing. Keep warm, handle gently and as 
little as possible, avoid too much stimulation, and do not 
get in too much of a hurry. Always keep this rule in 
mind, not only with fractures, but in all serious emer- 
gency cases. 


POPULAR LUMBERMAN FOUNDS WHOLESALE FIRM 


Will Handle Western and Southern Lumber—Career 
of a Worker 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—Frank W. Lawrence, popular 
local lumber trade worker and formerly a member of 
Lawrence & Wiggin, hardwood and western lumber whole- 
salers, has founded the Frank W. Lawrence Co, with 
offices at 149 Tremont Street, to engage in the general 
wholesale lumber business. The new company will give 
especial attention to western white pine, Pacific coast 
fir, spruce and cedar and red cedar shingles, oak and 
yellow pine piling, and high grade longleaf southern pine 
timbers. Mr. Lawrence announces that his new company 
has established direct mill connections that will insure 
prompt shipments to any point in the East. 

Frank W. Lawrence is one of the many American lum- 
bermen who have hewn their own way to success from 
humble beginnings. He started business life as an office 
boy in the old retail lumber yard of W. H. Leatherbee 
Co. When he was 21 he was ready to ‘‘go it alone,’’ 
and he started the firm of Lawrexee & Pollard, spe- 
cializing in hardwoods and white pines. Two years 
later he accepted the eastern selling agency of the Ken- 
tucky Union Lumber Co. Later H. H. Wiggin joined the 
firm, which became Lawrence & Wiggin. Mr. Lawrence 
has devoted much of his efforts to the buying end of the 
business and in the last twenty years he has made numer- 
ous friends in practically every lumber pro- 





for a big summer tour of the western for- 
est lands during the summer. A large party 
is expected to start from Boston on June 28. 





EXPORT STEAMSHIP LINE PLANNED 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Jan. 29.—According to 
C. G. Ogburn, a group of Holland capital- 
ists that is building a new $2,500,000 steam- 
ship plans to operate a large fleet of 
vessels. These are to be sailed under the 
American flag, this city is to be the Amer- 
ican terminal port and Rotterdam the Euro- 
pean terminus. The object of placing the 
vessels under American protection is said 
to be to prevent them from being taken 
over, on occasion, by the Dutch Govern- 
ment. Another reason probably is to pre- 
clude affiliation with the Netherlands Over- 
seas Trust, which practically controls the 
commerce of Holland. By arrangement 
with England, cargoes may be shipped to 
ifolland provided they are consigned to the 
rust, which guarantees that they will not 
fall into German hands. 

The service of the new concern is to be 
extended, it is thought, to West Indian and 
South American ports, as the firm already 
controls vessels that take care of the latter. 


SHIPBUILDING GOING FORWARD RAPIDLY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 27.—The Redwood, the first 
steamship ever built in Bellingham Bay, was launched 
here Jan. 22, from the yards of the Pacific American 
isheries. In honor of the occasion the city took a half 
holiday. The vessel was christened by Miss Marion 
Wheaton. The Redwood will be ready for service in 
about six weeks, and when not used by its builders will 
he open for a general freight business. 

This is the first of several vessels that will be built 
it Bellingham by the Pacific American Fisheries. Ad- 
joining its ways is the Firwood, a sister ship, which will 
be launched in March. Each of the vessels is 235 feet 
long, with a 42-foot beam and a draft of nineteen feet. 
‘they will be fitted with two 500-horsepower engines and 
will burn oil. Their cost will approximate $250,000 each. 

Work will start at once on another steamer, which will 
he 250 feet long, and a fourth will be started after the 
/irwood is launched. 


MEASURE REDUCES DEALERS’ RISKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 29.—With a view toward iur- 
‘her reducing the risks to lumber and other supply deal- 
ers in the eases of possible failures of contractors and 
other consumers, the. Cleveland Building Trades Credit 
\ssociation Co. has been instrumental in having an order 
authorized by the city which requires surety bonds cover- 
ing publie work contracts to include the stipulation that 
‘he bond shall be for the use of any’and all laborers, ma- 
‘hinery men and material interests having. just claims for 
labor performed, or material and machinery furnished 
for the work specified in the contract. : 

According to Secretary-Treasurer J. V. O’Brien of 
the Building Trades company this will make for consid- 
erable reduction in risks incurred by material dealers. 
Copies of a letter sent to the company by Mayor H. L. 
Davis are now being distributed among the members deal- 
ing in lumber and building materials, that they may be 
advised of the protection the new ruling affords them. 

















WOODEN VESSEL BEING BUILT OF MISSISSIPPI LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


1. Never fail to give attention to a wound, no matter 
how small. 

2. Never drag clothing over a wound but cut or pull 
it away carefully. 

3. Never put fingers or anything else into a wound 
for any purpose. 

4. Never ‘‘wash out’’ a wound with water. It carries 
germs. It is dangerous. 

5. Never cover a wound with a handkerchief or any 
other dirty material. It is safer to expose to the open 
air, if you have no proper first aid material. 

6. When a doctor is not immediately available, apply 
tincture of iodine (one-half strength) to wounds and for 
one inch around the margin of wound except in the case 
of burns, eye injuries or bad bruises. 

7. In ease of a fracture do not move a man, even a 
few feet, before properly securing the broken bones in 
place. To violate this rule may cause a much worse con- 
dition. 

8. Carefully eut away clothing—look for the often 
present wound—apply iodine (one-half strength), a first 
aid dressing, and carefully padded splints. 

9. Do not ‘‘poke around’’ or otherwise handle injured 
part too much when seeking to locate exact spot broken. 

10.. If in any doubt as to whether fracture exists 
give the patient the benefit of the doubt and treat the 
injury as a possible fracture—it is the safe way. 

11. Do not attempt to set a fracture—all you are ex- 
pected to do is to use the best means at hand to keep the 
injured part quiet and in the best possible alignment. 

12. Catch hold across toes with one hand, behind heel 
with the other, and gently straighten leg; if the forearm, 
grasp at elbow and wrist; if the upper arm, grasp at 
elbow and shoulder. Hold carefully and let another man 
apply splints. Do not let patient dictate a favorite 
method, or his condition prevent you from treating him. 

13. If there is a compound fracture—that is, when 
open wound is present—dress this first by all means. 
If bone protrudes, do not wash with water or attempt to 
replace; on the other hand, put a sterile gauze pad un- 
derneath protruding end of bone, so it can not return to 
original place. 

14. Be sure to pad splints carefully with anything at 


ducing district of the country. 


GULFPORT BUSY WITH BOAT BUILDING 


GULFPoRT, Miss., Jan. 29.—The illustra- 
tion here published shows the three-masted 
schooner in course of construction by the T. 
M. Favre Ship Yard, at this place for J. W. 
Somerville and associates of Gulfport. 
The dimensions of the vessels are: Length, 
176 feet; width, 35 feet, 1 inch; depth 
of hold, 14 feet, 3 inches; capacity, 900 
tons dead weight, or 500,000 feet long- 
leaf yellow pine. The vessel is to be of 
modern equipment, with steam hoists, and 
rigged as a fore-and-aft schooner. Four 
hundred and ninety thousand feet of Missis- 
sippi pine lumber will be used in its con- 
struction. The masts and spars are to be of 
Oregon pine. The schooner is to be launched 
about May 1. 

Shown in the foreground of the illustra- 
tion is the keel of a large barge 200 feet 
long, 40 feet wide and 12% feet center 
depth of hold. The barge is for Maduro & 
Sons, Dutch West Indies, and is being built 
for the West Indian oil trade. It will have 
a dead weight capacity of 1,400 tons, is be- 
ing divided into twenty-eight oil-tank eom- 
partments, and will be launched in May. Two hundred 
and eighty thousand feet cf Mississippi longleaf yellow 
pine lumber will be used in its construction. . 











TELLS OF STRUGGLE OF TREES FOR EXISTENCE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—The struggle of the 
trees for existence in the battle swept fields of Europe is 
one of the things that stand out in the memory of Will 
Irwin, war correspondent, according to an interview with 
him in the American Forestry Magazine for February. 
The European forests are being swept away and their fate 
brings forcibly to mind, says the magazine, that the 
United States should take the greatest care of its forests 
beeause of the call that will be made upon them in the 
future. At present the American Forestry Association 
1s campaigning against the white pine blister disease, 
which, unless stopped, will destroy pines valued at $365,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Irwin is quoted in the interview as follows: 

I was never quite so impressed as I was with the pathetic 
endeavor of those trees on the battle fronts to live—to live 
where man had given up the struggle. At Verdun I saw the 
blackened stumps from which mighty trunks had been shot 
away and clustered at the base I would find a little shoot or 
two bravely sending forth its green to gladden a sorry world. 
On trunks ‘that had been left standing I found tiny leaves 
coming forth—for it was April—and there were leaves in a 
shell swept, gas filled region where no man had been able 
to live. . 

On the Italian front I found much the same conditions. 
There the fighting is as fierce as anywhere in Europe, but 
we have not heard as much about it. There in the crags of 
the mountains I saw foliage struggling for life amidst a 
bombardment of shot and shell that tore out sides of moun- 
tains, swept villages away-and made human habitation impos- 
sible where the guns of man ranged the valleys—yet nature 
would not be denied. 





INVESTIGATIONS by the Forest Products Laboratory, at 
Madison, Wis., have resulted in the use of spent tanbark 
in the manufacture of asphalt shingies to the extent of 160 
tons a week. The value of the bark has thereby been in- 
creased from 60 cents to $2.50 a ton. 
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An Opportunity for Mill Construction 








CuicaGo, ILu., Jan. 29. 

EpitoR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Slight fluctuations in 
the cost of materials do not affect an industry to any 
great extent. When great changes in prices occur they 
sometimes alter the aspect of an entire industry. A 
change is impending in the building. For some years the 
construction of reinforced concrete buildings for manu- 
facturing and warehouse purposes has been increasing in 
popularity. 

This gain was brought about thru intelligent exploita- 
tion by cement and steel manufacturers, and because of 
economic conditions. The comparatively low cost of this 
mode of construction has been largely due to the fact that 
the labor employed in mixing and placing the concrete 
and erecting the reinforcing steel was ‘‘common”’’ labor, 
so designated because it is unskilled. In no other class 
of construction has skilled labor been supplanted by com- 
mon labor to such great extent. Of late years the use of 
common labor for placing reinforcing steel has been dis- 
continued in many cities, this work now being done by 
high priced structural iron setters. The price of steel and 
cement formerly was low and steady. The great increase 
in the cost of cement and steel, used so largely in the con- 
struction of reinforced concrete buildings, has overcome 
the differentia of common labor. 

The accompanying diagram indicates the fluctuation in 
prices from Jan. 1, 1915, to Jan. 1, 1917. The prices at 
the beginning of 1915 are taken as a basis and the 
changes in price are indicated in percentages of the prices 
on Jan. 1, 1915, those above the ‘‘0’’ percentage being 
increases and those below being decreases. These data re- 
fer to Chicago and are based on Chicago prices, but the 
same general conditions prevail thruout the central and 
eastern States, and the information is from authentic 
sources. 

Steel has increased in price 172.7 percent, based on the 
cost of steel for ‘‘mill delivery.’’ ‘‘Mill delivery’’ is 
now anything from six months to a year, depending on 
conditions. The result is that the material is purchased 
from ‘‘stock’’ at a premium of $4 to $6 or more a ton. 
The amount of steel used in a reinforced concrete building 
ranges from 3 to 5 pounds a square foot of floor and roof 
area according to conditions and design. Cement has in- 
creased in price 52.9 percent and at this time a further 
advance is predicted. Torpedo sand and gravel are steady 
in price, there being always an advance from Nov. 1 to 
March 1. This is due to the fact that winter conditions 
preclude the washing of the material during that period 
and that it has to be supplied from stocks prepared and 
stored during the summer. At this time sand is 12.1 percent 
higher than last winter and gravel 6.06 percent, largely 
due to car shortage. Crushed stone is not used in Chicago 
when gravel is to be had. The cost of the cement, sand 
and gravel—called the aggregate—required for a cubic 
yard of 1:2:4 concrete was on Jan. 1, 1915, $4.02; on 
Jan. 1, 1917, $5.04, and during the summer of 1915, $3.88. 

To determine changes in the price of lumber used in 
mill construction. a floor panel sixteen feet square was 


designed for a live load of 125 pounds a square foot and 
the amounts of the various kinds of lumber were measured. 
A wearing surface of ‘‘factory’’ grade maple flooring was 
included. The increase is found to be 17.8 percent. The 
increase in the price of lumber also affects the cost of re- 
inforced concrete construction. A general average shows 
that it requires three board feet of lumber for each foot of 
‘‘econtact surface’’ to provide the necessary forms to 
hold the concrete in position during its plastic state. 
“‘Contact surface’’ is the area of the concrete that comes 
in contact with the forms and consists of the sides of col- 
umns, the sides and bottoms of girders and beams, and 
the underside of the floor slabs. <A three-story building 
will require forms for all floors and roof. During the 
summer months in a five- to eight-story building the form 
lumber can be used twice, as a rule, and in this case the 
lumber to be purchased is 1% to 1% board feet 
a square foot of contact surface, but the labor re- 
quired to erect and remove the forms must be estimated 
on the use of three board feet. The forms for round col- 
umns are now almost generally made of sheet iron. 

A mill constructed building as above described requires 
734 board feet of lumber a square foot of floor area, in- 
cluding the maple flooring and the columns. It is thus 
apparent that the increase in the cost of lumber affects 
the ultimate cost of both classes of buildings. The use of 
brick is common to both types of construction, the mill 
type using more as the walls are thicker, but the column 
foundations are smaller, the dead weight of the floors be- 
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ing very much less. This to some extent compensates for 
the extra amount of brick used. 

That 1917 will see as much construction as 1916 is the 
general belief of those interested in this industry. A 
marked increase in mercantile and manufacturing buili- 
ings is indicated. Some thought that the increased costs 
in 1916 would check operations, but reports from ninety- 
four cities show an increase in the value of building opera- 
tions of 22 percent over 1915, or from $738,000,000 to 
$904,000,000. The difference in the cost of these types 
of construction has not yet reached the maximum ani 
it appears that now is the accepted time for the pro- 
ducers and merchants of timber suitable for mill con- 
structed buildings to take advantage of the conditions 
which confront us. 

Two interests are involved, the ultimate consumer and 
the producer. The ultimate consumer, or building owner, 
generally depends on his architect or engineer to deter- 
mine the type of building he wishes to erect. It then 
appears that the producer must induce the owner or his 
architect or engineer to adopt a mill construction type of 
building if he wishes to dispose of his wares. This work 
must be individual and the personal contact must be in- 
strumental. Mill constructed buildings must be sold us 
any other merchandise is sold. It is purely a sales propo- 
sition. I do not believe it possible for the lumber associ:- 
tions to do this, as they are not sales organizations in any 
sense. 

I beg your indulgence, Mr. Editor, that I may make 
a suggestion. A selling campaign is best conducted by a 
limited number of interested people. If a number of 
dealers in heavy timber from Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, 
Toledo and Cleveland would organize and finance a $10,- 
000 campaign it could be done at moderate expense to its 
individual members. The selling organization would consist 
of one person who can design and construct both types of 
buildings, possesses a salesman’s ability and an acquaint- 
ance in the territory covered; such a person to be a mere 
man and not under any consideration an ‘‘expert.’? One 
intelligent stenographer and a small workshop—not a 
mahogany fitted office—would complete the organization. 
A small amount of printed matter may be found necessary. 
The organization must spend its time in the field selling 
mill constructed buildings and coaching the selected sales- 
men of the constituent members. 

Advance information, as to prospects, is easily to be ob- 
tained and it is then the work of the organization to sell 
the job thru the architect or to the owner direct. By ‘‘sell- 
ing the job’’ I mean having the plans and specifications 
made for a mill constructed building. The actual selling 
of the material is to be done by the dealer as at present. 
From a contractor’s viewpoint this is the way the matter 
appears to me. In any of the cities mentioned the organ- 
ization outlined can be formed. 

Comparatively considered, mill constructed buildings 
are cheaper now than they ever were. Now is the oppor- 
tune moment to sell them and they can be sold thru intel- 
ligent selling efforts. A. T. Nortu. 








Business Conditions After the War 





Last year I returned to America after a six months’ 
visit to England, Holland and Germany. Aside from look- 
ing after the interests of my own firm, I spent consider- 
able time in observation and making investigations per- 
taining to the industrial and economic conditions then 
existing in those countries. My previous acquaintance- 
ship with representatives of our own Government at- 
taches of foreign organizations enabled me to gain much 
useful information pertaining to current trade relations 
within and without the countries visited. While these in- 
vestigations were conducted with an express desire to 
avoid political questions rising out of the war, I took 
every opportunity to dig deep into the economic situation 
as to its present and ultimate bearing on commerce. 

The conditions in Great Britain are perhaps better 
known to our people here than the conditions existing on 
the continent, due to restricted travel and communication 
which is practically controlled by British shipping lines 
and British owned cable. I have found the authenticity 
of foreign press reports about as reliable as political news 
in our American press during a national campaign. 
Writers abroad are engaged to seek news suited to the 
policies of their purpose; the chief news censor does the 
rest. In this respect all nations are alike, as this medium 
is resorted to everywhere to mold public opinion and thru 
it keep up the courage and the hope of people who are 
called upon to make tremendous sacrifices in ignorance of 
the real conditions that exist. Whichever way one leans, 
he can read whatever he chooses on the war situation, de- 
pending upon what literature is selected. 

The war now involves a dozen or more separate gov- 
ernments, but today, as in the beginning, the world re- 
gards it as mainly a conflict between Great Britain and 
Germany. It was near the close of the second year of 
the war that I traveled from one end to the other of both 
of these countries. Traveling was very difficult every- 
where. Visitors were not welcomed. They were barely 
tolerated and always viewed with suspicion. Friends 
whose hospitality I accepted were obliged to vouch for my 
behavior and not a hotel was permitted to give me a 
night’s shelter without special police permits. Three 
times was I under military arrest in Germany and Scot- 





*Address delivered at annual dinner of the National 
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[By Chester F. Korn, Cincinnati, Ohio] 
land Yard had my autograph, photograph and finger 


. print. In Germany a former representative of my firm, 


now a Red Cross director, received military permits en- 
abling me to visit army headquarters and territory other- 
wise closed to travelers. Thruout both Germany and Eng- 
land the feeling generally is not friendly toward Ameri- 
cans, but my friends on both sides knew me to be fair and 
they were very anxious to have me gather first hand infor- 
mation, believing that I would truthfully report conditions 
when I returned to the United States. 


War Is a Draw, and End Is Indefinite 


You all want to know facts and not opinions; so that I 
will refrain from stating my personal views as far as pos- 
sible. No one can predict how the war will end if it con- 
tinues another year. Today it is a draw, notwithstanding 
claims and counterclaims of the belligerents and their sup- 
porters. The war is now in its third year and going 
strong. From my own personal knowledge of the situation 
thruout the second year of the war, it would be impossible 
to convince me that either side has yet exhausted its re- 
sources. Neither British embargoes nor German sub- 
marines have resulted in a successful food blockade thus 
far, and I regard one of these situations no more serious 
than the other. Food and munition problems are both in 
efficient hands and will not be the causes of an. early con- 
clusion of hostilities. The money question, we know, as 
individuals, is an important one when we must buy the 
food and things wo do not produce, but the governments 
are spending the people’s money and whether the war loans 
are subscribed voluntarily or involuntarily, the resources 
on both sides can be made to last many years. 

Other material things consist of men and horses, living 
things it is true, but material in form. Food, supplies, 
munitions and money will survive these living things whose 
losses can not be repaired and restored as rapidly as con- 
sumed. Even these living things are more evenly matched 
in numbers and efficiency than either side will admit. The 
supply of men will not end the conflict this year or next 
or the one after. A shifting of forces from one front to 
another, a succession of gains and losses alternately on 
one side and the other, a see-saw back and forth and the 
weary months and years go on. If, the final result must 
come only thru attrition, then it is possible for this war 
to continue another three years or longer. 


The one and only uncertain factor is the spirit and 
pulse of the people. As long as the people want war, 
neither our United States nor any other influence can stop 
it. Publie opinion is one direction in each belligerent 
country. No individual with a definitely opposed opinion 
would dare express it openly. It would be regarded as 
disloyal, unpatriotic, disgraceful, even unchristian. The 
only opinion public expressed is: ‘‘We are going to win 
because we must win.’’? Suppose some day a reasoning, 
sane, sensible person either in England or Germany 
takes courage to tell his neighbor what is already in the 
hearts of many of them: ‘‘ We have gone into this wer 
without counting the cost; our Government is continuing 
this war without counting its further cost—and all with:- 
out any positive assurance of ultimate success or decisive 
results.’’ When this sentiment is heard on street cor- 
ners and in public places, then will the spirit of war be 
broken. When armies can no longer be led, we may lock 
for peace. 

There undoubtedly is a pronounced clamoring for peace 
in the hearts and breasts of people of every nation now 
at war, which only awaits expression. Hope long deferred 
is showing the greatest strain of all resources, an 
my belief is that the administrative heads are already 
conscious of this psychological condition, which is fast 
developing. The war could last for several years, but it 
won’t. The ice is already broken, and an armistice will be 
declared before another winter sets in; after that not ai- 
other shell will be fired. 


The Effects of Peace 


While I have ventured an individual opinion in these 
latter remarks my statements up to that point have beci 
a narration of facts gathered from actual observation. 
What we have seen we know. What is ahead of us is speci- 
lation. I have been requested to forecast as well as possi- 
ble the probable business conditions at home and abroad 
after peace has been declared. To do this one must know 
when the war will end and how. Assuming that the war 
will end during 1917, after terms of peace are agreed 
upon thru compromise and arbitration, we shall probably 
go thru much the same period of readjustment that we 
experienced at the beginning of the war. Certain classes 
of investments and business activities will naturally suffer, 
and until business gets its bearings capital will be timid. 
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With labor it will be a case of fire and hire to meet the 


. changed conditions. 


Restricted immigation has created a dearth of unskilled 
labor which will insure some kind of a job for everybody. 
Periods of depressions in this country usually result from 
overproduction. That is what we must seek to avoid after 
the war. Iowa, only a few years ago entirely an agricul- 
tural State, now produces manufactured goods greatly 
exceeding the value of its-farm products. We are fast 
becoming a manufacturing nation instead of an agricul- 
tural one. We are already manufacturing in normal times 
more goods than we consume. We must march forward 
into the third epoch of our national career and become a 
trading nation in the broad sense of the term as applied 
to foreign trade, or we will continue to run our factories 
full time, for a few years at a time, and then slow down 
for a year or two to give our domestic demand for goods 
a chance to catch up with the supply again. The greatest 
prosperity this country has ever enjoyed has come thru 
our recent large export trade. Everybody here is em- 
ployed at good wages and there is no accumulation of 
goods of any description. As our population grows we 
will have less foodstuffs and raw materials to export and 
more manufactured goods. The warring nations of Eu- 
rope do not compete with us in the world’s market in 
the sale of agricultural products and other raw materials, 
but we must consider them as important factors in the 
manufdeturing field within a short time after the war is 


concluded. Factory districts outside of parts of Belgium 


and France have not suffered serious destruction and the 
percent of toilers now under military service who will not 
return to their old occupations is surprisingly small in 
proportion to the total populations. You are all aware 
of the efforts of commercial organizations to secure the 
appointment of an efficient tariff commission to obtain the 
codperation of our Government in framing and carrying 
out suitable and adequate shipping legislation. When we 
speak of American manufactured products this includes 
articles which are sold and used all over the world. Many 
of these articles are normally made by the nations now 
at war, and it is up to us to hold our own by efficient 
methods, square dealing and wise legislation. 


No Immediate Heavy Movement of Lumber 


Getting down to the exportation of American hardwood 
lumber which so vitally interests every member of this 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, I do not look for an 
immediately heavy movement, for reasons which are ob- 
vious. In the first place, freights will remain high for a 
long period, and it requires so long for buyers to obtain 
goods after they are ordered that there will be a hesitancy 
to place firm contracts for goods not urgently needed as 
long as there is a prospect of declining freight rates. In 
other words, there will be very little speculation on a 
falling freight market. Following peace negotiations 
will come a period of demobilization of armies, reconver- 


sions of ships, filling up warehouses with normal stocks of 
foodstuffs and staples and a year can easily slip by during 
this process. 

Those of us who sold lumber abroad at the beginning 
of the war and were fortunate in having favorable freight 
contracts made good profits on some of these shipments 
by reason of advancing freights. Complaints from buyers 
on quality were unheard of and no matter how high 
freights advanced the buyers were eager for the goods 
at astonishing prices. It is quite easy to imagine what 
the situation will be when conditions are reversed. Orders 
will be cancelled with each decline in freights and goods 
enroute will be subjected to the most rigid inspection, if 
they are not altogether refused on some pretext or: other. 
Consigned parcels will suffer even a worse fate. Extreme 
caution must be used by lumber exporters until normal 
conditions are restored in shipping matters, not only as 
to qualities but quantities. It is often predicted that the 
finances of the stricken countries after the war will govern 
their purchases and while this may be to some extent.true, 
there can be no doubt but that the freight situation will 
control the volume of export lumber business more than 
any other condition. 

When I consented to address you on business conditions 
after the war I realized that I am no prophet, but I have 
tried to give you briefly a review of facts gathered 
mainly at first hand, which I hope may be of some interest 
and benefit to you. 








Improved Accounting Methods and Business Practices 





I appreciate the honor of being invited to address the 
members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
Associations such as yours, formed for the purpose of 
promoting a spirit of codperation to the end that trade 
conditions may be sound and that competition may be 
honorable, are important factors in our commercial de- 
velopment. There are a number of trade problems of this 
day and age that cannot be solved by business men who 
act individually. Foremost of these are traffic matters, 
legislation affecting trade, standardization of sizes, 
grades and qualities of product, and the elimination of 
unfair trade practices. * * * Another equally prof- 
itable field of association work is in directing attention 
to the importance of true costs and to the need for every 
manufacturer of knowing definitely the exact cost to 
manufacture and sell each and every product. 

It is unfortunate that so many business men under- 
estimate the value of cost records. So long as the details 
of a business ean be carried in mind, cost records are not 
essential, but when this cannot be done, it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary for the safe conduct of business that cost 
records be kept. Cost records serve three broad purposes: 
First, they show the true cost of doing business; second, 
they show where efftciency can be increased and costs re- 
dueed; and third, they establish a correct basis upon which 
to make prices. Arbitrarily making a price usually re- 
sults not only in a direct loss, but in an indirect loss by 
reason of its demoralizing influence in establishing un- 
sound trade precedents. A manufacturer owes it to him- 
self, his employees, his customers and his competitors to 
determine his costs accurately. Selling blindly a product 
of which the entire cost is not known almost invariably 
produces bad results, not only to the company but the 
industry as a whole. Your most dangerous competitor 
is the man who does not know what it is costing him to 
conduct his business. * * * It is generally admitted that 
ruinous prices are due more to the fact that manufactur- 
ers do not know what their actual costs are than fo their 
desire to sell at prices which do not yield fair returns on 
the money invested. At times, as a matter of expediency, 
it may be necessary to take orders at prices which re- 
turn but little profit, but in the majority of cases we 
have found that unprofitable prices are made as a result 
of not knowing the complete cost of production and dis- 
tribution. 

The Federal Trade Commission is urging business men 
to give the subject of costs the attention it deserves. In 
its work it has found that a majority of our business 
failures can be attributed to poor accounting and inade- 
juate business information. It has found that bad office 
methods, inadequate and unreliable costs of production 
and distribution cause a great deal of unfair competition 
and a heavy business death rate. It is the belief of the 
«ommission that if manufacturers in an industry could 
agree on some standard practical system of accounting 
with a uniform cost classification, uniform methods and 
practices, it would go a long way toward eliminating the 
unintelligent competition that is so manifest in many of 
our industries of today. The advantages accruing to the 
individual, to an industry, and to the public, of a uniform 
method of recording and reporting costs are many. Where 
methods are uniform, costs can be compared and intelli- 
gently discussed, differences can be analyzed, inefficient 
methods corrected, waste eliminated, and costs reduced. 
Cost information compiled on a uniform basis, besides 
resulting in more efficient and economical operation, is 
essential to the safety, security and welfare of an industry. 

The benefits to be derived from mutual education of 
one another concerning cost of production and distribu- 
tion are twofold, economies in operation and intelligence 
in quoting prices. The first fruit usually is economy in 
operation, the benefits gradually extending thruout an 
entire industry until its influence enters into the deter- 
mination of the question of a fair price. The best price 
tonic I know of is an educated competitor, and in edu- 
cating your competitor you are not infringing on any 
antitrust law—State or Federal. We all know that price 
agreements among competitors, when constituting an un- 
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reasonable restraint of trade, are in violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law. There certainly is nothing in the 
spirit of that law, however, which compels competitors to 
compete in ignorance. There certainly is nothing that 
prohibits or in any way tends to discourage the acquisi- 
tion by members of an association of such information 
as may enable them more intelligently and efficiently to 
conduct their business. The individual manufacturer may 
look to a competitor for such information as lawfully as 
he may look to any outside source. 

In these days almost every industry has its trade asso- 
ciation. A few of our trade organizations have the co- 
operative spirit, are ably managed, and are rendering a 
valuable service to their members and to the public. But 
the majority of them are mere make-shift organizations 
of little benefit to the individual member or to the in- 
dustry. My observation has been that the associations 
that are making the greatest progress, that are accom- 
plishing the most, in a legitimate way, for the individual 
member and for the industry, are those associations where 
the members meet periodically to exchange information, 
compare experiences, discuss trade problems and profit by 
an interchange of ideas. It is not contended by our courts 
that a mutual exchange of information and experience in 
any way amounts to an agreement or a combination in 
restraint of trade. It has been my pleasure to have met 
with a number of trade organizations in the last year, 
where information and experiences were exchanged most 
freely, and I can vouch for the benefits accruing there- 
from, not alone to the individual but to thesindustry and 
public. It appears to me-that codperative work of this 
character is essential to the economic and financial 
strength of our industries, and to the full development of 
our domestic and foreign trade. 

It is within the power of an individual manufacturer 
to know his cost of production and the prices he is re- 
ceiving, but without codperation it is impossible for him 
accurately to gage either average costs in his industry or 
general market conditions. Market conditions, so far as 
price is concerned, are the prices competitors are getting. 
It is unfortunate that false reports as to prices quoted 
by competing houses are so widely current. Often false 
price reports are given credence and prices are met which 
never existed. This practice in the aggregate has a dis- 
astrous effect on our commercial health. The remedy is 
cooperation which insures fair and intelligent competition. 
Competition is recognized as one of the most valuable 
assets of trade. The competitive spirit, however, should 
be a fair one, striving to see how good a product can be 
made and how good a service can be rendered. It should 
not mean ruinous price competition with strife, alterca- 
tions and trade contentions, all of which sap the vitality 
of an industry and injure both capital and labor. If the 
old adage that ‘‘competition is the life of trade’’ be 
true, it must mean something that will develop and pro- 
mote the life of trade, strengthen it, build it up and be 
of benefit to those engaged in trade. 

There are, under normal conditions, an unduly large 
proportion of unsuccessful business concerns. What is 
the remedy for this? It lies, in a large measure, in co- 
operative effort, to increase efficiency and eliminate unin- 
telligent competition; thus establishing sound and healthy 
trade conditions. Uniform accounting has been demon- 
strated to improve trade conditions to a remarkable degree. 
The lumber industry needs uniform accounting ; it needs it 
as much as any other industry; it needs it more than most 
industries since you are dealing with a natural resource. 
For your guidance as individual manufacturers you need 
to know your costs; you need the information not only 
for your own protection but for the protection of-your in- 
dustry. The Federal Gvernment, when in need of infor- 
mation about the lumber industry, should be able to get 
it from your trade association. 

Trade associations as a rule have little or no information 
about the business activities of their members in the ag- 
gregate. Tariff, industrial and other commissions are 
severely handicapped in their work of handling problems 
‘of industrial welfare of grave importance by not having 
authentic information about business, supply, demand, 
capital invested, prices, costs, productive efficiency ete. 
If we attain the position in the commerce of the world 
to which we are entitled, serious thought and careful at- 





tention must be given to the accurate ascertainment of 
business information upon which business men and the 
Government can act intelligently. Facts must supplant 
guesswork ; knowledge must displace ignorance. 

Contact between industry and Government is becoming 
more and more intimate. The tariff commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission and possibly other trade bodies 
will in all probability require from your industry in the 
future accurate information covering costs and prices. 
You should be in position, for your own protection, to 
furnish governmental bodies dealing with tariff, freight 
rates ete. with the information they need. In your in- 
dustry such information should show in aggregate the 
value of timber cut, the cost of logging, the cost to manu- 
facture and sell, and the price realized for the lumber. 
The ground work for the collection of such data is uni- 
form accounting, as only in this way can composite state- 
ments be prepared that are really representative of an 
industry. I know there is need of uniformity in the lum- 
ber industry, as there is a multitude of cost classifications 
in use. There are nearly as many methods of cost ac- 
counting in use as there are producers. Many lumber 
manufacturers are spending considerable time and money 
on systems that provide for a comparison of their own 
figures only, when with uniformity and at far less ex- 
pense they could multiply the benefit they reap from a 
knowledge of costs, provided their statements were in a 
form which could be compared with those of other opera- 
tors, or with composite. figures of a group of operators. 
Uniform accounting does not mean the adoption of iden- 
tical forms and books; it does not mean that the smallest 
operator must keep as elaborate an expense classification 
as the largest operator. It simply means that you follow 
the same general cost classification; that you distribute 
your overhead expenses on the same basis and that you 
prepare your profit and loss and balance sheet statements 
in substantially the same form. 

Uniform cost accounting would do for your industry 
what it has done for other industries. It would develop 
a-lumber accounting terminology that would be familiar 
to managers, stockholders, bankers and others concerned, 
so that the exact significance of every feature of an op- 
erating statement would be clear to all. The producer 
on a small scale who does not need so much cost detail 
could use the major accounts of a uniform cost classifica- 
tion, such as logging expense, pond expense, sawmill, yard, 
kiln ete. The producer on a large scale who needs for his 
own guidance more detailed cost information could use 
the subaccounts of the major accounts. The total of the 
subaccounts of the large operator would be exactly com- 
parable with the major account of the small operator. 

You have in your industry a few accounting problems 
which at first thought seem difficult to handle on a uni- 
form and comparable basis. The proper treatment of 
stumpage cost is one of your problems. The views of 
lumber operators generally differ widely on the matter of 
stumpage and depreciation. While it is difficult under 
varied conditions. to treat stumpage on a uniform basis, 
yet the task is not so difficult as most operators think. 
Your stumpage problem, from an accounting standpoint, 
is almost exactly similar to that of exhaustion in the min- 
ing of iron ore, coal ete. The increase in the value of 
iron ore deposits within the past decade has been as 
marked as the increase in the value of timber, carrying 
with it widely varying charges for exhaustion depending 
upon the time the deposit was acquired, the manner of 
acquirement, carrying charges etc. It is of interest to 
know that iron ore operators in particular and coal opera- 
tors in a number of instances are handling exhaustion 
charges on a uniform basis in a very satisfactory manner. 
In the interest of better information and uniformity, a 
number of trade associations are obtaining excellent re- 
sults by appointing an official cost accountant to devote 
his entire time to the concerns engaged in their industry, 
getting acquainted, preaching the gospel of good account- 
ing practice, reconciling differences and standardizing 
methods. When the person engaged for work of this kind 
has the subject at heart, is congenial and persuasive and 
well grounded in the principles of cost accounting, the 
results in improving the general welfare of the industry 
are surprising. There should be no selfish motive back of 
such service. There should be the same willingness and 
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free spirit to help and to aid and bring in line the non- 
member of an organization as there is manifested in the 
member. The non-member is usually the trouble-maker. 
In the interest of the industry, he should be guided by the 
experience of others. The fallacies and disastrous results 
of bad business practice should be pointed out to him. 
Business men are looking upon activities for the gen- 
eral welfare of their industry in a new light. They are 
being governed by the single purpose to promote the best 
interests of the business in which they are engaged. They 
are putting aside sectional differences, and there is the 
broadest and most generous codperation for the general 
good. As an example, in the paint industry one of our 
largest and most successful manufacturers has a standing 
invitation to its competitors to inspect its cost records, 
to adopt its efficiency methods and to profit by its long 
period of business experience. Some business men, in the 
past, have misconceived the purpose of codperation. They 


have united their efforts in combinations for the purpose . 


of fixing prices and controlling the market for their own 
selfish interests. This action has rightfully brought upon 
them the condemnation of the public. As a result of the 
conflict in the past between business men and the Govern- 
ment, many business men have become suspicious of co- 
operation and are led to think that because some forms of 


cooperative effort have been condemned the Government 
was opposed to all forms of codperation. Unfortunately, 
as a result, some are reluctant about joining their trade 
associations for fear that they would be censured by the 
Government for meeting with their competitors. 

The Federal Trade Commission believes that there is a 
very useful field of codperative effort among business men 
in improving cost accounting methods and business prae- 
tices; in gathering adequate business information; in the 
standardization of processes and products, and in all other 
phases of industrial activity which tend toward more com- 
plete information and greater efficiency. It is encourag- 
ing to know that today thousands of business men are 
endeavoring in a constructive and codperative spirit to 
work out their common economic problems in this way. 

One of the real needs among American business men 
today is a broad view of business and a comprehensive 
grasp of industry as a whole. Too many American manu- 
facturers and merchants center all their energy and atten- 
tion upon their particular establishment and the work of 
making profits for it. Such men need to appreciate the 
fact that their plant is only a part of a great industry; 
that their individual welfare depends very largely upon the 
welfare and progress of the whole industry in general. 
The Federal Trade Commission is aiding and codperating 


with trade associations and with individual merchants and 
manufacturers to improve accounting methods and busi- 
ness practices. The work of the commission has shown 
that an amazing number of merchants and manufactur- 
ers have no adequate system of determining their costs, 
and price their goods arbitrarily. Various associations 
appearing before. the commission have emphasized the 
necessity for improvement in this direction before compe- 
tition can be placed upon a sound economic basis. 

The plan we have been following is that of codperating 
with trade organizations and others to encourage improve- 
ments in accounting methods and business practices; of 
aiding cost committees of trade organizations in their 
work of formulating a simple, practical, uniform method 
of ascertaining costs; of endorsing systems of cost ac- 
counting for different lines of trade and industry and of 
recommending to business men the adoption of them in 
the interest of better trade conditions. The Federal Trade 
Commission believes that with the active codperation of ' 
business men it can be of constructive help in assisting 
to bring about better trade conditions; conditions which 
will lessen our business death rate and enable our mer- 
chants and manufacturers to compete more intelligently 
with each other as well as make them more formidable 
competitors in the markets of the world. 





NEW IDAHO PLANT IS EQUIPPED FOR BIG OUTPUT 


Mill Under Construction to Be Most Modern Thruout — All Buildings of Generous Size — Logging, Drying and Shipping 


Bolsk, Ipa., Jan. 20.—The Boise Payette Lumber Co., 
this city, which last year cut about 50,000,000 feet at its 
plant at Barber, a suburb of Boise, early this spring will 
have completed and put in operation its fine new sawmill 
plant and box factory at Emmett, Ida., thirty miles north- 
west of Boise on the Payette River. The plant, now near- 
ing completion, is being equipped with three single cut- 
ting band mills, a 96-inch edger and a 54-inch edger, trim- 
mers, Slashers ete., and it is expected to have an output 
of 100,000,000 feet annually. A third band mill is being 
installed in the Barber plant, and with arrangements be- 
ing made there for a hot pond so the mill can be operated 
thru the winter months an output of 80,000,000 feet a year 
is expected, making a total annual output of 180,000,000 
feet for the two mills of the Boise Payette Lumber Co. 

The new plant at Emmett 





Facilities Excellent—Those in Command 





600. feet. Railroad tracks parallel both sides of the 
dressed lumber shed, planing mill and box factory, giving 
600 feet of loading space on one side and 1,000 feet on 
the other, or a total of 1,600 feet. 

The band mills have 9-foot wheels and are from the 
Filer & Stowell Manufacturing Co., which concern fur- 
nishes all the sawmill machinery. The woodworking equip- 
ment, which is all from the 8. A. Woods Machine Co., con- 
sists of two double surfacers, three 15-inch matchers, with 
profile attachment and a molder. There are also in the 
planing mill a band rip saw, a band resaw and siding and 
cut-off saws, and space is left for two more woodworking 
machines to be installed later on if needed. There will 
be twelve dry kilns. The box factory will have an output 
of from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet annually and is be- 


ing put in a sort of experiment to use up the odds and 
ends of stock and to supply the local territory in boxes. 
Possibly later on equipment will be added for cutting up 
sash and door stock. . 

Logs for the Emmett mill will be brought in on th 
main line of the Emmett branch of the Oregon Short line, 
the Boise Payette "Lumber Co. building a six-mile spur 
track from Cascade out into the timber. It is expected 
that sufficient logs will be gotten out so that the plant 
ean start early in March. 

The plant is being built under the supervision of Dion 
& Horstkotte, of Spokane, well known sawmill builders 
and designers, who have constructed a number of mills in 
the Inland Empire during the last few years. Everett 
Barton, son of C. A. Barton, vice president and manager 

of the company, has been 





will be one of the show 
plants of the Inland Em- 
pire pine manufacturing 
district. Emmett is a little 
agricultural town on the 
banks of the Payette River, 
lying in a level valley, with 
farms and orchards for 
miles around. Here the 
company has 400 acres of 
mill site and a log pond in 
the river, embracing about 
thirty-five acres. The boiler 
and engine house are of 
brick, as is the pump house, 
situated 100 feet from the 
mill. Power is furnished 
by ten 72 inches by 20 feet 
boilers, for operating the 
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sawmill, but the planing 
mill and box factory will be 


SAWMILL AND SORTING SHED AT THE NEW EMMETT 


PLANT 


taking special interest in 
the construction at Em 
mett and material and sup- 
plies are being looked after 
by F. A. Amsbaugh. 

The general offices of thi 
Boise Payette Lumber Co. 
are in one of the large of 
fice buildings in Boise, 
from which the mill at Em 
mett can easily be reached 
in a little over an hour’s 
ride by automobile. Lyon 
Cobb is Mr. Barton’s as 
sistant in charge of thi 
Barber plant, while R. 
Irwin is general sales man 
ager of the company. Wil 
lard W. Burns is cashier an 
C. W. Gamble has charg: 
of the company’s sixty 0! 











DRESSED LUMBER SHED, 600 FEET LONG, AT THE NEW PLANT OF THE BOISE PAYETTE LUMBER CO., AT EMMETT, IDA. 





operated by electricity gen- | 
erated by a 750 kilowatt | 
General Electric turbine. 
The engine is a 30x48 Cor- 
liss non-condensing engine. 
There is also a 100. kilo- 
watt generator for lighting 
the plant. 

Some idea of the Emmett 
plant can be obtained from 
the accompanying illustra- 
tions showing the progress 
already made in construc- 
tion. The sawmill building 





more retail yards thruou' 
southern Idaho. In the re 
tail yard department Miss 
Elizabeth Lindsay is pur- 
chasing agent. She is an 
experienced lumber womai. 
for several years. having 
been in the office of th: 
Northland Pine Co. at Min 
neapolis, Minn., when M’. 
Barton was its manage’. 
She also for several year 
was with the Saginaw 

Manistee Lumber Co. it 








is 76x196 feet in size, with 
a.sorting platform and shed 
extending out 256 feet, At 





Williams, Ariz., and for 
year with the Humbir: 
Lumber Co. at Sandpoint 





the ‘end .of this is the 
stacker building, extending 
at’ .right angles from -the 
sorting shed, and beyond 
that is the unstacker build- 
ing, the two being 370 feet 
long. 

The box factory nearby 
is .92x100. feet in size, at 
right angles to the un- 
stacker’ building, and -be- 
yond that the -planing mill, 
12714x160 feet in size, and 
still beyond that, extending 








Tda., going to Boise whe: 
Mr. Barton took charge 0: 
operations there  severa! 
years ago. George Bache 
lor.is general service m2! 
in the office, and in addi- 
tion there is an able sta!! 
of accountants and steno 
graphers. When it starts 
operating its new plant th: 
Boise Payette Lumber ©o., 
with its annual output of 
180,000,000 feet of Idahe 
soft pine, will be a still 





in.the same direction, is the 
dressed -lumber shed 100x 


STACKER AND UNSTACKER BUILDINGS ERECTED AT EMMETT, IDA. 


greater factor in the coun-: 
try ’s pine. production. 
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“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” & 













ead 


DOLLARS AND CENTS’ VALUE OF H 


How far can a public betterment be justified on the score of 
economy? Does it actually pay, for example, to build a good school- 
house and employ a high salaried teacher? Can anybody, even the 
most farsighted, demonstrate in a convincing manner the economy 
of educating one’s children? We speak now of dollars and cents 
only; sentiment or personal pride has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. The answer always must be, with respect to education in its 
broadest sense, it does not necessarily enable its possessor to make 
more money. Some forms of knowledge gained in schools may equip 
the student to earn more money; but one may safely say that the 
ordinary education derived from the public school curriculum will not 
enable the pupil to earn more money than he could earn as a result 
of the same time and effort expended in learning a trade. Yet most 
people will continue to support the public schools liberally because 
they recognize values that can not be expressed in dollars and cents. 


sion to return a roundabout way over unimproved roads. The experi- 
ence confirmed him in his opinion that a permanent road is worth all it 
costs. In a conversation on the subject with a neighbor the latter 
said: “You should have seen that road in front of your place before 
it was improved.” “Well,” the writer said, “I would not have. bought 
the place then.” And so I would not; nor would anyone else, other 
things being at all equal, pay as much by many hundreds of dollars 
for a place on an unimproved road as for one on a stone road. That 
is the test of the value of good roads—their effect upon the price of 
the property along them—and every time that test is applied the wis- 
dom of an investment in permanent roads is demonstrated. 

With a view of determining the effect upon the value of farm lands 
produced by road improvement the Office of Public Roads and Rural 
Hygiene of the Federal Department of Agriculture investigated con- 
ditions in eight rural counties each year from 1910 to 1915 inclusive. 


There are public betterments, however, that from their very nature This survey shows that following the improvement of the main mar- 

4 must be, in part at least, justified on a dollars-and-cents basis: good ket roads serving the communities the value of the tillable lands 

roads are such. Yet the good-roads enthusiast sometimes is at a loss affected by the improvement increased in amounts from one to three 

for a reply to the argument that good roads do not pay; the claim is times the total cost of the improvements made to the roads. 
1 that their cost is out of proportion to the benefits derived by the tax- Of the investigations in Virginia the increases in value ranged from 
k payers who are assessed to build and keep them in repair. Undoubt- 63 to 80 percent in Spotsylvania County; from 68 to 194 percent in 
P edly, the farmer who is connected with his home town by five miles, Dinwiddie County; from 70 to 80 percent in Lee County, and from 
¢ more or less, of macadam road is proud of the fact, even tho much 25 to 100 percent in Wise County. An investigation in Franklin 
Z of that road was built in defiance of his wishes as expressed at the County, New York, showed increases of from 9 to 114 percent; in 
‘ polls when the question of bonding for the purpose was up for de- Dallas County, Alabama, from 50 to 100 percent; in Lauderdale 
t cision. Yet, when times are hard and his tax receipt shows, as the County, Mississippi, from 25 to 50 percent; and in Manatee County, 

writer’s did this year, that quite 50 percent of his taxes is for road Florida, from 50 to 100 percent. 
se purposes, can he justify that expenditure; can he show that he has These percentages are based on actual sales and transfers of farm 
c got his money’s worth? land in the localities studied. For example, in Spotsylvania County 
" Of course the most accurate method of arriving at the value of good a careful record was made in 1910 of thirty-five farms on the road 
7 roads in comparison with bad roads is by comparing the loads that selected for improvement. Of the seven farms sold in 1912 the prices 
a can be hauled on the one and the other, together with the time re- actually paid show increases of from 37 to 116 percent over the 1910 
4 quired in traversing them. But farmers generally place little value valuation. The average value before the improvement was $17.31 per 
»- upon the time expended in going to town, and even if they did so, acre; afterward, or when sold, the average value was $28.26. In 1913 
er the fact remains that much of the year common unimproved roads four transfers of land were on the basis of $30.11 an acre; the same 
* are almost as good as the improved roads. The times when they are properties having been listed in 1910 at only $13.89. It appears that 
- not so are of varying length and they are as likely to occur when 1,451 acres sold in 1914 increased in value $28,500, 80 percent, or 
f the farmers have little use for them as when they are actually hauling from $24.46 to $44.10 per acre. 
e, their produce to market. If one could show that inability to get to The retort often made by the rural landowner is that in order to 
- market when prices were high caused a loss in cash in a single year realize on the increased value of his holdings he must sell out and 
Ma of more than the total cost of the roads, one might expect to get a leave. But the fact is that, in general, land should be worth as much 
ae respectful hearing from the most conservative taxpayer. 





But there is another method of determining 


to the man who sells as to: the man who buys; and it no doubt is true 





the value of good roads that is reliable and 


that. manv a farmer who has sold his high- 
priced middle-western lands and gone to 


almost invariable in the conclusions reached 
from its application. The writer has mentioned 
the fact that he lives on a stone road several 
miles from town. A few days ago he had occa- 





Pupius of Sellwood, Ore., recently staged the cantata 
‘‘The Land of Nod.’’ The entertainment was open to the 


publie, and the school orchestra made its debut that eve- 
ning. 
8 * * * 

FARMERS in the vicinity of Sifton, Wash., have codp- 
erated in draining 700 acres of land adapted to the raising 
of onions. The cost of the drainage as estimated in the 
original petition to the drainage commissioner was $10,- 
000. In a second petition, however, it was made to appear 
that the farmers had got together to do the work and thus 
save $9,000. Farmers can coéperate when they wish. 

* * * 

RECENTLY the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce cele- 

brated its seventy-seventh anniversary as ‘‘Old Acquain- 


CAPITALIZING COMMUNITY ENTERPRISE 


Whether that time has yet come or not, it inevi- 
tably will come when every prospective purchaser 
of property in rural districts will want to know 
beforehand whether the present residents are of a 
codperative turn of mind or not; whether they can 
get together and stay together on matters of com- 
munity interest. He will want to know also what 
the prevailing sentiment in the community is with 
respect to these matters. He well knows that one 
enterprising citizen among a community of unenter- 
prising property owners Is in a worse position than 
a “cat in a strange garret.’”’ 

We have known a community in which the ma- 
jority refused to pay a living wage to the school 
teacher, with the result that the school was of little 
value because of the poor teachers employed. The 
only way that enterprising citizens saw out of the 
predicament was to offer to pay the difference be- 
tween the wages of the ordinary teacher and those 
of the better kind. That plan is not practicable 
even in the case of a teacher; and of Course it is 
altogether out of the question in respect to many 


another section has found that, everything con- 
sidered, he would have done as well on his 
high priced land as on the lower priced. 





AS A MEANS of increasing the interest and attendance 
at the Farmers’ Week course at the Oregon Agricultural 
College a special ear was chartered to take farmers from 
Coos County to the meeting. 

* ae ” 


THE ALABAMA State educational department has set 
aside four special days to be celebrated during 1917 with 
programs designed to inculeate certain principles of im- 
provement. The first celebration was set for Jan. 12, 
‘School Improvement Day’’; the second, Feb. 2, ‘‘ Health 
Day’’; the third, Feb. 23, ‘Good Roads and Arhor Day,’’ 
and the fourth, March 16, ‘‘Retter Farming Day.’’ <A 


bulletin has been prepared with suggestions for the vari- 
ous programs, 
a * * 


THE WoMAN’s Club of Portland, Ore., gave e . 
, an sae eat J and, Ore., gave a demon 
“i tance Night.’’ A luncheon, a ‘‘rube’’ band, boxing con- Tie Nasr been seeen of state families owning stration of meat cutting aceompanied with instructions 
tests, glee club, smoker and other numbers made a very land surrounding villages who prevented develop- revarding cooking to advantage, especially the cheaper 
| e interesting program. ment and expansion as long as the members of those portions. A butcher’s block and a skilled eutter in white 
ali. * * families lived. Indeed, we have seen villages re- apron afforded the setting in Library Hall where the meet- 
ying . rm 7 : , main backward with respect to their schools, their ‘ aan “ ssl Bay 
MopEst0, Cal., in 1915 passed a ‘‘tree improvement p ’ ing was ‘held, and numerous questions from the spectators 
th: act,’’ d whi i i seat churches, their streets, in fact with all of their pub- : 7 , : spectators 
4 act,’? under which the city planning commission may set gave zest to the meeting 
Min id ° eee ° : Ne lic utilities and institutions in a deplorable state, 5° 
Mr asi e certain districts of the city as improvement districts, because of the controlling influence of persons op- pete 
=. bringing the care of the trees under the supervision of posed to every Improvement that Involved increased Dvriné the latter part of January and the early days 
_. the city forester. At a recent application for setting expenditures to be met by taxation. of February, 1917, the second annual outdoor sports ear- 
ed aside such district it was shown that the city forester has A community of this sort can have no attraction nival will be in progress at St. Paul, Minn. This carnival 
v ie made considerable progress in pruning and in ‘‘surgical for enterprising outsiders, and its citizens can hope is expected to surpass anything of this character ever 
; at . 9? . . . be . 2 * 3 
hg operations’’ for preserving and improving the trees. oe oe ete a ce undertaken. Hundreds of uniformed marching clubs have 
* . ’ py anize ; 
bir’ * # cam Gcnanedias Gaines: aibmaaehen pradieasmboaneen. been organized thruout the middle West to attend. 
bint IN AN inaugural address Charles F, Weed, president of The stimulus of rivairy Is what has made the oe 
lias the Boston Chamber of Commerce, set down in few words United States what it is; its wonderful development ‘*Wuy A hundred men will answer an ad for a $1,000 
igh the objects and principles of a local development body, is the direct result of a national policy that has man while but one will answer for a $10,000 man is under- 
ote as exemplified by the Boston chamber: ‘‘Thé object of “matched one Yankee’s wit against another, until stood wl iders h at all i 
76ra b ( } : : salaueline tae aaae Cele heed Wika te petals we 6 stood when one considers how few men are at all inter- 
“a the Chamber of Commerce is service for the general good. A ans ested in their own adv t,’? is th i i 
rch Te in-b bie, Hewordal tale Sha he meek oc f whole. Inventiveness is in the atmosphere, and 5 1 advancement, ”’ is the manner in which 
mar ce ae to” ad an or group of men there appears to be neither limit nor slackening In the Jamestown Board of Commerce takes citizens to task 
hai : r will dominate. is nonpolitical and nonsectarian. the capacity of Americans to meet whatever emer- for failing to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded 
stafi voices the opinion of the membership composed of all gencies may arise. by a lecture by Harrington Emerson. The Civic Weal, 
teno shades of thought and of all lines of commercial and pro- Communities should be something of that sort; the board’s organ, goes on to say that in that city of 
tarts fessional activity. It is the voluntary collective contribu- and when they become so that quality in them will 40,000 there should be at least 1,000 men present at such 
t the tion of four thousand public-spirited men to the common be their most valuable capital. That intangible lectures, instead of from fifty to 200. ‘The Busine 
good. I should like to have the chamber make a record property, which is not assessed and taxed, will Builders’ Club’? of the board comprises paivicns 
 Co., of enue vieweee- een Se litical publi ; nevertheless be worth more to them and to their ‘ oard comprises a group of young 
t of Be p g e nonpolitical public affairs citizens than will the more tangible soll and struc- men of Jamestown who are making special efforts at self 
‘dahe which wi compel the respect of the whole community tures. A community is in. this respect like a suc- improvement. A fee of $1 each is required to secure mem- 
still and cause it to look more and more to the chamber for cessful business man; his name connected with a bership, and this evidently entitles them to attend the lee- 
2oun- guidance. The chamber can not always be right. It can movement Is a guaranty of its soundness and Its 





not alway. be popular. But it can always be honest and 
it can always be fearless. ’’ 





success. 








tures. The club recently sent a delegate to the conven- 
tions of the Young Men’s Business Clubs of America, held 
at Jackson, Miss., and New Orleans, La, : 
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OF THE RETAILER - 
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A little time ago the Lady of the House went into 
one of those stores where feminine tackle is kept and 
asked for a crochet hook. The intelligent young 
woman behind the counter pulled a long face and said: 
‘*T am very sorry, but we can’t get crochet hooks any 
more. It’s ,on account of the car shortage, you 
know.’’ While the Lady of the House was getting 
this startling statement into focus the clerk smiled. 
‘*There; that’s a relief,’’ she said with a rested sigh 
such as Brunhilda might have breathed when she got 
her stays unhooked. ‘‘We’ve blamed all our hard 
luck on the war until I’m tired of that excuse. I’ve 
noticed that the car shortage seems to be the next 
most popular, and I don’t see that it makes much 
difference, anyway. We just don’t get the stuff, and 
we can’t help it.’’ 

The Realm wishes it had some regular knowledge 
about this matter of car shortages, for it bobs up 
every little while and pinches so many people that a 
person who could talk right along about the subject 
could make quite a splashing reputation for being 
smart. Everybody is more or less interested in it and 
has some kind of a theory to explain it. One fellow 
says the freight pirates do it on purpose to make the 
public think the railroads are being persecuted. Such 
a public opinion would do much toward making Con- 
gress lay off them for a while. A number of people 
I’ve met in hotel lobbies and ontrains get warm 
over the subject. They are so sure the transportation 
‘*barons’’ are wrecking the service as a preliminary 
to jimmying a few billions out of the sock the com- 
mon people keep in the cracked sugar bowl that they 
suggest hanging as an appropriate treatment for the 
ailment. Other people equally honest and certainly 
no better informed are equally sure that the public is 
a cat and the railroads are a mouse that the cat is 
playing with in the usual cattish manner. The fellow 
who believes in the burglarous intentions of the rail- 
roads points to the big earnings certain of them made 
last year. The other fellow who believes the roads 
are being clawed and bitten points to the number at 
present or recently in the hands of receivers. 

In the face of such convincing argument the rest of 
us who have not had extensive experience in bossing 
national transportation are effectually stumped. We 
stand by, all worked up, and sing: ‘‘ Dear, dear, what 
ean the matter be?’’ And while everybody talks to 
us about it we don’t get any great amount of informa- 
tion we can believe all the time. Our total working 
knowledge is about the same as that of the dry goods 
clerk. We know we can’t get the stuff we have bought, 
and when we go to raising heck about it we are told 

o keep our collective shirt on, that it is all the fault 

f the car shortage. This statement is about as definite 
as and hardly less terrifying than the information that 
the goblins would get us children if we did not watch 
out. 

We lumber retailers are not in a good position to 
take our national shipping facilities apart and tinker 
them up. If we could we’d like to make them elastic 
enough to meet heavy seasonal demands without tying 
up capital in rolling stock that would stand idle much 
of the time between rushes. But perhaps we can pro- 
tect our customers a little against the inconvenience 
and loss that this lack of elasticity often causes them. 
At least we can help them to understand and perhaps 
be patient with the mess that commerce frequently 
gets into on account of the lack of cars. We Ameri- 
eans of the present generation are an impatient lot. 
We’ve gotten so used to conveniences that we accept 
them as in a way our natural right, and when some- 
thing cuts them off for a time the thing we think of 
first is to set up a howl. We want what we want when 
we want it, and if the usual channels fail we’re apt 
to cuss them and to call it a day’s works 


R. M. Weidemann, secretary and treasurer of Weide- 
mann & Lindem, of Marinette, Wis., was talking about 
this slant of American human nature as it acts up in 
the retailing of lumber. 


‘We have been bothered a good deal by the short- 
age of cars this winter,’’ he remarked between tele- 
phone calls on the hurried morning when I talked to 
him. ‘‘I ordered quite a shipment of yellow pine 
months ago and have just received the first car. Peo- 
ple who have handled lumber or any other things in 
ear lots understand readily the fix we are in when I 
tell them we can’t get their stuff. They know it isn’t 
anything we can help, so they are patient about it. 
A few days ago a woman got mad because some stuff 
we had ordered for her had not come. I explained 
that the factory couldn’t get cars and that it had no 
more control over the railroads than we had. She 
said the railroads ought to be made to ship stuff; you 
know, the regular ought-to-be-a-law-about-it line of talk. 
I ventured to remind her that the railroads could 
hardly be compelled to ship anything if they didn’t 
have the cars to do it with, but she thought they ought 
to be made to buy ears. I knew the argument wasn’t 
getting me anything, but I told her as far as I could 
make out every car shop in the country was running 
about twenty-four hours a day. She said there should have 
been a law making railroads build cars when they 
didn’t need them. In fact, she was ready for any 
kind of a law that would get her doors shipped in 
time. This lack of cars is hard enough on our trade 
even if we don’t get any undeserved blame. But when 
it hits thoughtless people it brings more trouble than 
ought to be coming to us. For this kind of people 
remember after the deal is all finished that they had 
some trouble, and they lay the blame on us even when 


they know it isn’t ours. Then the next time they’re 
out for lumber they go somewhere else.’’ 


One Use for Advertising 


It seems that something might be done by adver- 
tising to smooth over such situations as this. Most 
lumber yards contract by the month or year with the 
local papers for certain amounts of space. This space 
will be used most of the time to tell the public about 
definite articles that the yard has for sale, but there 
will be times when nothing much seems in line for a 
boost. This will be a good time in which to use the 
space for other purposes. The fact that there are too 
few freight cars is usually pretty well explained in 
the news columns, but not all the readers of newspapers 
associate such stories with their own affairs. A man 
may read all about the shortage and then fly off the 
handle in hot surprise when told that his china closet 
can’t be shipped. 

No merchant wants to advertise the fact that his 
service is crippled, whether he is to blame for the 
crippling or not. If he does his competitors may take 
advantage of the situation to drop some broad hints 
to the effect that people not smart enough to overcome 
such things or to take precautions against them are 
noticeably not at home up stairs. But the advertising 
may mention the fact of the car shortage and the 
further fatt that in some quarters this shortage is hin- 
dering building. Then the statement may be made 
that on account of the large and complete stock which 
was gotten in before the shortage began the customers 
of this yard need not be afraid to begin building. 
There might be a request that those people who ex- 
pect to use much special material inform the yard as 
soon as possible to make sure that there need be no 
unnecessary delay or extra expense. 

This and similar advertising will associate the car 
shortage with conditions of building and will prepare 
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“Ready for any kind of lav’ 


customers to take account of it in their calculations. 
It will convey the impression that the yard has fore- 
sight and that it has the welfare of its customers at 
heart. It is also likely to make the public think that 
the yard has a careful eye for all the conditions of 
business and that it most likely is in a better position 
on this account to give the best of service. With their 
attention called to the possibility of such things cus- 
tomers are likely to be more patient when unavoidable 
delays do occur than they would be had the deals been 
made and nothing been said of them. In the latter case 
customers are likely to feel imposed upon or even 
tricked. They will say the dealer waited to get their 
business cinched before telling them. Once started, 
they have no choice but to go ahead with the building. 
There is small danger that a man would decide not to 
build on account of a more or less remote possibility 
of delay caused by a car shortage, but if that possi- 
bility is ealted to his mind before the deal is closed 
he will not hold it against the dealer should it actually 
come to pass. 

Mr. Weidemann has a really extensive sash, door 
and interior trim factory that absorbs most of his time; 
for like the other dealers up this way he handles retail- 


ing with his left hand, as it were. There seems to be’ 


a good outlook for retailing this coming season, and 
the signs of the times point to a greater attention being 
given to retailing within a few years. With increasing 
importance will come increasing competition up here 
in the north country, and more and more men will find 
it to their advantage to give all their time and atten- 
tion to it. This change will not be sudden. Such im- 
portant sawmilling concerns as the Sawyer Goodman 
Co., for instance, will retail on the side for a great 
many years. It has a regular, bona fide retail organiza- 
tion and is in a position to handle some huge bills 
placed for big contract work. 

‘«There is more prosperity among certain classes of 
people than usual,’’?’ Mr. Weidemann said. ‘‘The min- 
ers are getting good pay. A bonus was recently de- 
clared by a big company that will affect 12,000 men. 
This will mean much building. An increase of wages 
among a large class of men means that a fair share of 





the added prosperity will go for building material to 
make living more independent and more comfortablc. 
We even plan to do some building in the winter thes: 
days, tho the cold weather is pretty hard on ¢a:- 
penters.’’ 

It does get cold in Marinette; the natives recei\ 
any reference to the cold with contempt. A man from 
the South may feel that he is secure in starting th 
repartee game on the subject of low temperature; fcr 


he will argue that everybody knows it is cold in ths - 


North and warm in the South; but he will soon fin 
himself on dangerous ground. The man from th: 
North is touchy about his weather as well as proud o* 
it. He talks about the exhilaration of the brisk winte: 
days and the dryness of the atmosphere that makes nose 
freezing a pleasurable outdoor sport; but he takes grea’ 
care to wear a fur coat and cap and three suits 0” 
underwear when the celebrated weather begins to func- 
tion in its old style carelessness. I remember seein: 
a person on the streets of Marinette who would have 
been a great oddity on the streets of Galveston. He 
was sheathed in clothes until he looked as round as an 
owl. Nothing was exposed except three or four squar: 
inches of face the color and texture of a red undershirt : 
and his moustache was spiked with icicles that looked 
like a boar’s tusks. Give him a big pot lid for a shield, 
a pair of cow’s horns on his head and a large corn cut- 
ter in his hand and he would be the splitting image oi 
the barbarians who followed Attila to Italy and scare: 
the senses out of the Roman soldiers. I took care not 
to meet him myself, but when thawed out from behind 
his disguise he proved to be a mild and tame express 
hauler whose chief avocation was checker playing. 


The Playground of the Lumberman of the Past 


Mr. Weidemann’s plant is not far from the Menomi- 
nee River, a stream that under its barrier of ice does 
not look to be the famous river that it is. Hundreds of 
millions of feet of pine logs used to come down it every 
spring to be sawn into lumber in the score or more of 
sawmills near its mouth. Senator Stephenson, who was 
spoken of in these columns last week, was one of the 
pioneers who inaugurated these big drives, and he super- 
intended the building of the forty dams that regulate 
the flow of water and make driving possible. The days 
of the big log drives down the Menominee are about 
over. H.C. Hornibrook, secretary and manager of the 
N. Ludington Co., of which Mr. Stephenson is presi- 
dent, told me his company was finishing the last of the 
pine. Next spring will see the last drive of any size. 
The company is making efforts to get out all the iso- 
lated pine, for after this last drive is made it will be 
harder and more costly to bring the stuff down to the 
saws. Of course much lumbering is done in this region, 
but the cut consists of hardwoods which are brought 
out on cars. 

Since leaving this part of the country I have been 
talking with a man who as a young fellow worked in 
the lumber camps of Wisconsin, Michigan and Canada. 
He looks upon the northern pine much as the ancient 
Israelites looked upon Jerusalem. White pine to him 
is the darling of the ages, nature’s best gift to hu- 
manity. And while he knows, as the rest of us do, that 
there still are great quantities of white pine to be had 
the information that the Menominee region is about all 
logged struck upon his mind as a mournful announce- 
ment of a national sorrow. It turned his thoughts to 
the past when the Menominee River was the greatest 
production region in the world, and for an hour or more 
he told me stories of his own log-driving experiences, 
of the tremendous gangs of men and the daring work 
they did in the woods and on the rivers. It is a mel- 
ancholy thought that this adventurous, empire-building 
epoch is about to close on this historic river. Within 
the memory of men still living the Menominee: flowed 
thru an unexplored wilderness set with giant trees 
in such numbers that the people who first saw them 
thought they would outlast generations of settlers and 
build the houses of our country for hundreds of years. 
And now the last drive is coming down within the time 
of some of the first explorers! 

The rapid turning of these great forests into lumber 


‘is a mark of the magnificent development of the West. 


in a very real sense the northern forests made }0os- 
sible the settlement of the prairies of the corn belt. 
The lakes and rivers offered a highway over which 
lumber could be transported before the railroads were 
built, for the railroads had to wait for population 
before they could be put thru, and the population could 
not wait for the railroads before building houses, But 
while we take pride in the rapidity of the development 
of the West and the way in which our industry helped 
it on at the same time the rapid depletion of the for- 
ests makes us anxious for the future. Billions of feet 
of timber remain, but we can no longer look upon it 
«8 inexhaustible as the people of the generation before 
this one did. I have heard old men tell of splendid 
forests of oak in Ohio being cut and burned to make 
room for fields of corn. The wood was so plentiful it 
had no value, and the backwoodsmen had to have ecrn 
and potatoes in order to live. A couple of generations 
have seen Ohio oak rise in value until the remaining 
tracts are considered. among the most valued posses- 
sions of the owners of the land on which they stand. 
A couple of generations have seen the bulk of the 
white pine cut from the northern forests; for while 
much of the splendid wood remains and white pine 
lumber is still marketed at reasonable prices no cne 
can deceive himself into thinking that the production 
of this lumber in Michigan and Wisconsin has not long 
passed its zenith. No one knows with any exactness 
how soon the great forests of the Inland Empire and the 
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Pacific slope will be saying their farewells. No one 
can make a reasonable guess about the state of the 
forests and the lumber industry a couple of genera- 
tions from now. 


Conservation for the Future Generations 


Some time ago an old man well known to hundreds 
of readers of this department, a man whose life has 
been a part of the lumber history of this country, told 
me he did not believe in the conservation of the for- 
ests. ‘*Why should I spend my good money either in 
private investments or thru taxation to help out com- 
ing generations? Let them get along for themselves. 
They have not helped me any. I and my generation had 
to get along without help. Let them do the same.’’ 


‘I was surprised to hear such statements. The man who 


made them had, of course, worked hard for what he 


‘had and no doubt felt that his prosperity had come 


solely from his own efforts. But supposing that were 
true; selfishness is not an attractive quality, and Shy- 
lock demanding his pound of flesh is hardly more re- 
pulsive to our minds than the man who refuses to do 
anything for another who has not first done something 
for him. 

Then as a matter of fact this man does not owe his 
prosperity solely to his own efforts. He did not plant 
the forests. They were growing for hundreds of years 
before he was born. They had not been grown ex- 
clusively for him. He happened along at the time 
when the pioneers of the prairies needed lumber. He 
worked hard, but because of his'work men who will 
come later will be without lumber. He took what the 
ages had prepared; and while the work that he and 
his fellows did was highly necessary for the immediate 
development of the country it was a destructive work. 
All honor is due to the clear-headed, strong-armed 
pioneers, and in a rough way things belong to those 
people who can and will use them. But the country 
has some interest in natural wealth, and what is the 
country’s belongs to all the generations and not to one. 
So if there is not always a legal obligation to use 
this wealth in such a way that future generations may 
share in it there is a moral obligation, and in the 
ease of the forests this obligation must soon be ac- 
knowledged more completely and steps taken to con- 
serve the present supply of trees and to replace those 
already eut or it will not be long until the people of 
this country will be denied the cheap and easily worked 
and highly satisfactory building material which the 
forests have furnished us so bountifully. 

Probably we as retail lumbermen don’t need to be 
afraid for our own business even if nothing is done in 
the way of conservation. The forests will last our 
time. If we feel as the old gentleman did whom I 
mentioned we’ll say we have a hard enough time keep- 
ing our noses above water line without bothering 
with something that does not concern us. It is true 
that at most we can not do much of a practical nature 
unaided; but I believe that most of us have a greater 
interest in the lumber industry than the living it 
yields us. I believe we are convinced that lumber is 
® national asset and that future generations ought to 
share in it. Those who are interested merely in 
squeezing money out of the industry in any fashion 
that offers the least trouble will be content to exploit 
the local market for all it will stand. They will have 
nothing to do with an association idea that looks far 
to the future and attempts a work of achieving mutual 
understanding and service between merchant and cus- 
tomer. They will look with contempt and a certain 
amount of amusement upon efforts intended to safe- 
guard the business after they themselves are thru with 
it, Arguing with them is an uninspiring occupation, 
for the only thing they are sensible to is immediate 
profit. They look upon the work of the department 
that comes just before this one with suspicion, for 
it is a policy with them not to throw bread upon the 
waters unless some unresponsive party gives bond that 
it will return within thirty days with butter on it. 

But to the man who considers himself a citizen first 


aud a business man second the opportunity to do his 
bit toward assuring the future good of his country 
must make a certain appeal. He would rather do this 


in the line of his own business if that is possible, for 
he knows more about that business than about anything 
else, and if he ean work it out to be a source of public 
service and of private income at the same time this 
pleases him best of all. This kind of man, if he is 
retailing lumber, would like to help assure the next 














“He looked as round as an owl’ 








generation and those following a fair and constant 
supply of lumber. 


Lacks a Definite Policy in Forestry Management 


In the matter of doing a definite bit of work for 
the forests an individual man is rather up against it. 
The United States seems not to have gotten around to 
a definite and statesmanlike policy in regard to the 
management of the forests. This is the period of 
study, a time when experts are not agreeing with 
each other and certainly a time when an ordinary man 
not in a position to know much about the matter must 
be puzzled to know what view he ought to support. 
Conservation must be managed by the Government. 
No other agency is strong enough, and a private cor- 
poration ought not to be expected to forego normal 
profits for a great number of years or to make the 
enormous investments necessary. Only the Govern- 
ment can afford the slow work of reforesting. These 
things are self-evident. But if it is not yet agreed 
among all friends of conservation how the work should 
be carried on a retailer can at least make some at- 
tempt to understand the conditions of foresting and 
so be in a position to give an intelligent opinion and 
vote when these things come up for indorsement be- 
fore the retailing associations. 

Any movement that is to succeed consistently in this 
country thru the channels of politics must have a wide- 
spread general knowledge of itself among the ordinary 
citizens. But common or general knowledge is not 
enough in the case of a movement so large and so 
complex. While the Realm does not expect that all re- 
tailers will straightaway become forestry experts it 
does hope that certain among them will begin to study 
the subject as a hobby and will thus be in a position 
upon occasion to inform their neighbors on the subject 
and to create and direct local opinion. Who should know 
about such things if not lumbermen? Congress is not 
infrequently slow about making necessary appropria- 
tions for fighting forest fires, for example, because of 
the lack of pressure of popular opinion. And yet 
forest fires are one of the great sources of destruction 
in the lumber business. Bad methods of manufacture 
may waste some lumber, but a forest fire wastes it all. 
There is nothing tangible left to show for a century 
or more of Nature’s effort. 

A good way in which to make a start in this matter 
is to watch the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for reports of 





PUT ON THE RIGHT PATH 


The Realm’s ‘‘Letter to a Retailer’’ in your 
issue of Jan. 20 is the best advice to a retailer 
that I ever read in any one speech. That article 
will save me hundreds of dollars. I knew most 
of it, but some way it impressed me stronger this 
time and fully convinced me that I should do cer- 
tain beneficial things to a greater extent from 
now on. Mr. Wood’s letter ‘‘Lumber Salesman- 
ship’’ also convinced me that I was right in stick- 
ing to high class lumber concerns.—Will A. Cavin, 
Sturgis, Mich. 











forestry conferences and conventions and to read a 
few books on the subject prepared for the information 
of laymen. This journal is prepared to secure for its 
readers any available books on this subject. A few 
are usually listed in the advertising columns, and in- 
quiries are answered cheerfully. There is no especial 
need in this country for self-styled experts who know 
exactly how to tune up the cosmos after reading a 
few newspaper stories on the subject. We have too 
many of that breed already. Their self assertiveness 
and their desire to pose as men of information lead 
them to combat impartially all statements not in line 
with their own rimfire belief, and this is an end of 
that open mindedness that leads to real progress. But 
the good of our business, present and future, requires 
that a number of thoughtful men inform themselves 
about the problems connected with it. These prob- 
lems are present and pressing; and the retailer who 
wishes to broaden his information on an important 
part of the lumber world can hardly do better than 
to study those aspects of forestry that have to do with 
assuring to coming generations an adequate supply of 
the good building material which is no small factor 
in the rapid advancement of the present generation. 
In the first period of the lumber business the great 
problem was one of production. At the present time 
it is one of merchandising. And it requires little 
Imagination to guess that before long it will be one 
of conserving and increasing the supply of timber. As 
that problem becomes more and more pressing the men 
who know something about its conditions and solutions 
will be the useful men. 

Around Marinette and Menominee, according to the 
stories told me by the local retailers, a condition is 
obtaining that is seemingly characteristic of a great 
many places this year. There are, many miners em- 
ployed in this region, and they are drawing good 
wages. Some of the mines, as was mentioned further 
back, have given Christmas bounties or have raised 
wages in other ways. The miners feel prosperous, 
and when men feel that way they are likely to spend 
money freely for a time, at least. It’s like finding a 
piece of cash on the street. A person picks up a 
quarter and feels so lucky he goes and spends $16 for 
a tie pin. Financial writers say money is very plenti- 
ful in most of the financial centers, and expenditures 
are correspondingly large. Whether or not this will 


continue the Realm does not say; but as long as money 
is flowing freely the retailer of lumber ought to see to 
it that a reasonable amount of it comes his way. He 
can have the satisfied feeling that in inducing people 

















“He goes and spends $16 for a pin” 


to build homes he is doing them a real and lasting 
service. 
Luxury Before a Home, Nowadays 

While it has gotten to be a truism that everybody 
wants a home the present facts tend to give 
the old saying a serious jar. Perhaps every person 
wants a home, but seemingly he does not want it as 
badly as he wants other things. The automobile men 
are not sitting around just waiting for business to 
ripen and fall into their mouths; not noticeably. 
Peaceful Henry’s shops are turning out jitneys at a 
rate to stun the imagination. An ordinary man never 
would guess that there was so much tin in the world. 
And all these modest, serviceable little buzz wagons 
find more or less kind owners, who by that much are 
less able to invest in homes. The days of successful 
watchful waiting in the lumber business were the 
days when there were fewer distractions, when if a 
person hoped to have a place to live he had to save 
up his pennies and buy one. Thrift was more popular, 
and owning a home was more fashionable. But in 
these times folks can’t be left to run loose in the com- 
fortable certainty that the exigencies of the case will 
force them to come around to the lumber yard to 
bargain for the makings of a dwelling. They now 
rent a couple of rooms over a store where they hur- 
riedly sleep and eat and then spend the balance of 
their time whizzing around the country in a Wotinelzis 
automobile or seeing Pauline Frederick smoke Bull 
Durham pills in the movies. Increased income does 
not of itself tend to thrift. When you found that 
quarter on the sidewalk you didn’t think of buying ag 
pair of nice warm socks with it. 

This is a good time in which to put on active cam- 
paigns to interest working men in house building. 
Working men are still partial to houses. There is one 
stratum of society between working men and the 
major generals of industry that has no great liking 
for houses of its own. They collect in apartment 
houses; two, four, ten, eighty families all in one build- 
ing. They pay enormous rent for cramped little quar- 
ters where father can’t snore in his usual soul-easing, 
abandoned manner for fear he’ll wake a neurasthenie 
old maid he never heard of before and find himself 
arrested. Apartment houses are increasing in num- 
bers rapidly even in comparatively small towns, And 
while lumbermen make some money out of the build- 
ing of these hives they are more interested in indi- 
vidual houses. Working men are meeting clever and 
insistent advertising at every turn, telling them of the 
desirable features of automobiles and mechanical 
pianos, so it is not to be wondered that their purchases 
follow the lines of their attention and interest. This 
is the time to advertise the advisability of home own- 
ing. It never has been done adequately. It will be 
still more effective if you have attractive, workable 
plans to offer and a fair, carefully worked out method 
of financing the venture. Go after it hard. Ring the 
changes in the newspapers and in personal visits and 
letters. Get some earnestness and some brain products 
into it. Land hard. This is your seed time. The 
harvest will be in proportion to the vigor and effi- 
ciency and skill that you put into the cultivation of 
the field. Spring isn’t far off, and these are the golden 
days in which to get people to thinking about the 
things you can help them do. If you haven’t got a 
service worth advertising advertise anyway and then 
rip off a few suspender buttons making the new serv- 
ice come up to the press notices. Sound the klaxon, 
step on the gas and raise a little dust. 


BBB LLL I I I I 


THAT the development of tree felling machines has not 
been entirely limited to the United States is shown by an 
article in an English engineering journal describing a 
demonstration of tree felling machinery in Scotland. 
Steam is supplied to the machine thru 120 feet of patent 
metallic steam hose covered with felt and canvas, this 
length allowing the trees within an area of about one acre 
to be felled with a single setting of the boiler. Tough 
oaks of an average diameter of 46 inches were felled in 
about thirteen minutes each. This machine was supplied 
by A. Ransome & Co., the well known English firm of 
woodworking machinery builders. There is no descrip- 
tion of the sawing mechanism, but it is probably much like 
a machine developed in the United States where the cross 
cutting saw is directly connected to a reciprocating steam 
piston. Like that machine, the Ransome device may be 
adapted to the cross cutting of the trunk into logs as well 
as to the felling of trees, 
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Letters to a Retailer 
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My Drak BREWSTER: 


So Old Joe has fallen foul of you! Your letter is a 
masterpiece and ought to be preserved as a descrip- 
tion of ‘‘How to Train the Boss,’’ by an alcoholic 
employee. While I know you don’t feel bothered by 
the old man’s antics and don’t want me to think you 
are, I know you don’t like them. Your father didn’t 
like them, either; but he took a good deal from Joe 
for the sake of his long friendship for the old man 
and because without his job in the yard Joe would 
be in a bad way. It is a common saying that there is 
no sentiment in business, but I sometimes wonder about 
this when I see men like Joe doing a little puttering 
work around lumber yards and drawing pay they don’t 
earn. This seems to fly in the face of efficiency, but 
it may be that it really serves the cause of efficiency 
in the long run. Small businesses have not yet worked 
out a satisfactory pensioning system, and yet they can’t 
count on the best work from employees unless they in 
some way guarantee that the old age of these men will 
be comfortable. No doubt it was mortifying to have 
Joe get drunk and call you all kinds of a fool while 
President Gates, of the City National, was in the office, 
but Gates has known Joe for thirty years, and nobody 
in Graymeadows takes the old fellow seriously. Keep 
him on the payroll for your father’s sake and ignore 
him when he gets gay and festive and swears at or 
patronizes you. You’ve got too much of a sense of 
humor to let him bother you. 

But your suggestion that I tell you a little about the 
way lumbermen handle help is more serious. I doubt 
if half a dozen of them would agree on many points, for 
this seems to be more a matter of the personal slants 
of the men and of their bosses than of systems and 
methods. So while I’ll put down a few observations 
about the relations between employer and men, don’t 
expect me to write a treatise on the subject. There is 
no use in putting down the things everybody knows or 
the things that nobody would take seriously unless he 
happened to discover them for himself. And don’t ex- 
pect me to try to settle the quarrel between labor and 
capital. The sins of the industrial system are many, 
but I can’t see that this has much to do with your 
present problem. In big manufacturing plants where 
thousands of men are hired the prosperity of the busi- 
ness and the welfare of the men do not always rise and 
fall along parallel lines, and there is much misunder- 
standing and injustice. Some labor apologists talk as 
tho the average boss is not above frisking a piece of 
pie out of a starving working man’s dinner pail, and 
some employers pose as the modern disciples of St. 
Francis, ready at anv time to give their last rag to pro- 
tect fat and sassy laborers from the winds of winter. 
Each tries to hang all the blame for labor troubles on 
the other. 

Must Get a Square Deal 

In your own case it is more immediately to the inter- 
est of vour men to have the business succeed, and you 
must make it part of your work to see that this is 
alwavs true. It is easy to let increased trade mean 
harder work for the men with no additional pay. If 
you are to ask your men to codperate with you in mak- 
ing things go vou must see that they get a square deal 
out of it. This is where the problem of industrialism 
hits you, but I’m sure you can solve it for yourself and 
your men without charging into the social order like 
Don Quixote at the windmills. So suppose we leave 
this matter of industrialism mostly to the experts. We 
hone that sometime they can fix up a better scheme of 
things, but in the meantime we’ll try to make the wage 
system as fair and square as possible. 

Being a good boss or being a good workman is a 
matter of character and of technical skill, and neither 
ean be plastered on to a man by giving him things. 
You might give me the finest Cremona fiddle in the 
world, and still I couldn’t play Yankee Doodle. A 
workman may give a bad employer a good day’s work, 
and the boss will not be affected unless it is to beat him 
out of part of his dav’s wages. A good emplover may 
give bad workmen short hours and a share in the prof- 
its and then see them call a strike in order to wring 
more concessions from him. There must be mutual re- 
spect and confidence between workman and emplover, 
and of course the boss can’t feel these things unless 
the men will work decently whether they are watched 
or not. The men will not feel them for a boss who 
requires unreasonable things, and oddly enough they 
won’t feel them for a boss who is too easy to require 
a decent dav’s work of his men. 

While handling help is a codperative affair, the bur- 
den of the thing is on the boss both because he is per- 
manent and because what he says goes. So it is impor- 
tant that he have a clear idea of what he expects from 
his men and of what they have a right to 
expect from him. Some bosses because they have not 
thought this thing out get into the habit of shoving 
more and more little tasks off on to the men until they 
are overloaded before anyone realizes it. 

I’m glad you mentioned the matter of making the 
work of the yard a means for helping men who are 
down to get back their self-respect and to win the re- 
spect of the public. I sympathize with all practical 
movements for bolstering self-respect, for that is one 
commodity a man or a community can’t get far with- 
out. I don’t think there are any rock-ribbed rules on 
this subiect that will alwavs work. There are cases 
which call for emplovment and some which do not. But 
T am inclined to think that, while the men ought to 
have every reasonable chance to improve themselves, a 
lumber yard is not a reformatory. The basis of the 
‘relationship between the boss and the men is an hon- 


est day’s work at fair wages. The best assurance that 
this relationship will be maintained is to hire good men 
at the start and to make it to their interest to stay with 
the yard for years. This is the way in which to build 
up an efficient machine, and the difference that good 
and intelligent employees will make in the business is 
often sufficient to make the business a success. 


Training Is Primary Essential 

A green man will need a good deal of training no 
matter how good he may be potentially. I know a 
man who speaks twelve or fifteen languages. It’s 
about all I can do to speak one. If you wanted a man 
to learn an obscure African dialect you’d select this 
linguist instead of me, but he would not be able to talk 
it until he had studied it quite a while. A yard man 
with natural aptitude will not know your yard by in- 
stinct; neither will he know the town nor the way you 
want your customers served. He will have to learn 
these things. This is what makes the hiring of a man 
an expensive thing. You will have to pay him wages 
while he is learning your ways, so it is pure waste to 
put this expense on a man whose reputation for intelli- 
gence and efficiency does not indicate that he will be 
a paying investment and that you can hope by fair 
treatment to induce him to stay with you. Some 
people claim that any kind of a man can be made into 
a good citizen and a reliable workman. Not long ago 
a multi-millionaire was reported to have said that he 
could do this with every prisoner in Sing Sing. This 
is fine if it is true, and I hope it is and that someone 
will do it. Prisons are costly in time and money at 
best, and there is more than a suspicion that we don’t 
handle our law-breakers in the right way. But you 
will be able to find enough good workmen without re- 
sorting to such methods, and you can do more for the 
unfortunates by financing the projects of reform ex- 
perts. 

Training will make it 
possible for men to earn 
more wages, and this is to 
everybody’s advantage; for 
the more a man can earn 
the more you can afford to 
pay him. This, too, is 
something to be considered 
in counting the cost of hir- 
ing men. They may be able 
in a few days or a few 
weeks to learn the rudi- 
mentary things that will 
make it possible for them 
to earn fair wages, but the 
more detailed knowledge of 
the yard and of the busi- 
ness practices and policies 
can come only thru years 
of experience. The Euro- e 
pean war has engaged huge «yoy will be able to find 
armies, but it has also enough good workmen” 
shown the value of the in- 
dividual trained man when equipped with the right 
kind of fighting tools. A man with a machine gun can 
do as much damage in stopping a charge as could a bat- 
talion in our Civil War. The cost of labor is one of the 
big charges in the bill of overhead expense, and the 
more you can make intelligence and machines save 
muscle the better off you are in the end. 


An Association to Foster Codperation 


If I remember rightly you have nine or ten men in the 
yard. I’d suggest that after things get to going pretty 
well you try to start a little association for the purpose 
of fostering the spirit of codperation among them. At 
the start you will have to be the organizer and pro- 
moter and will have to furnish the ideas and be the life 
of the thing. The men may not understand it. They 
may think you want to get them together to tell them 
how to pile lumber faster. You may answer this by 
saying that if you want to tell them how to work vou’ll 
do it out in the yard while they are working. Don’t 
undertake this unless you are ready to give quite a bit 
of time to it. You have a good amount of invention, 
and I think vou can make these meetings interesting 
and worth while. Have them make talks on the manu- 
facturing of lumber and on other things that have to 
do with the industry in which they have a part. Let 
them learn about transportation and selling, wholesale 
centers, the use of preservatives, foresting, facts about 
the lasting qualities of lumber and any other things that 
will give them a better idea about the lumber business. 
Get them to read lumber journals. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is a comprehensive review of all the things 
that have to do with lumber, and we who make it like 
to think that the men will find it interesting as well as 
instructive. They may be bashful at first, but they ’ll 
get to enjoying it. Be sure every meeting is planned 
to go on without any dreary pauses. Get visiting 
wholesalers to make little talks. If any person from 
Gravmeadows should visit the big woods get him to de- 
scribe what he saw. 

This association can stage little entertainments from 
time to time. In the yard where I got the idea the 
manager told me that one day every summer the place 
is closed while the owner, the office men and the yard 
men and all their families go out to the country for a 
picnic. The boss has as good a time as anvbody, and 
everybody gets better acquainted and finds that the 
other fellows are more human than he had thought. 


The Benefits of Systematic Saving 
There is another thing you might encourage in your 

















men, and that is systematic saving. Saving is a matter 
of character, of self-control. It has been pointed out 
frequently of late that, while opportunities for spend- 
ing have multiplied and advertising is used skilfully to 
induce people to spend, saving has not been made any 
easier. Of course, saving should be done whether it is 
easy or not. A man who does not save is not living 
completely, and he is that much the less competent to 
handle your affairs. You are trying to run your busi- 
ness on a money-making basis, and you want it han- 
dled by men who have the saving slant of mind. They 
are the men who will be in sympathy with your de- 
sire to make money. They’ll not abuse your machin- 
ery or tools, nor will they be reckless with your stock. 
They will be better citizens; and if after working for 
you a dozen years they save enough to go into business 
for themselves you will be sorry to lose experienced 
men, but you will know they have earned all you have 
paid them and that you’ve added to the wealth of the 
world to the extent of that many men trained in fru- 
gality and in the elements of business acumen. 

It is at the time when men are paid off that some- 
thing should be done to make saving easy and habitual, 
A good many men are paid in checks and have them 
cashed in places where there is an apparent obligation 
to spend something for articles not needed. It is a 
common experience that employees spend their money 
recklessly just after pay day. They have it, and it 
goes. Some little time ago I read a newspaper account 
of one Chicago employer who offered to pay an extra 
1 percent on all the money his employees would de- 
posit in the savings bank. This man had a system 
whereby the employees could leave a certain part of 
their pay with the cashier, taking a receipt for it. The 
cashier then deposited it to their credit in some savings 
bank which had been agreed upon. The paper in com- 
menting on this system said. ‘‘Inasmuch as bank de- 
posits will become a sort of fad with these employees, 
stimulated to still further thrift by the example of 
their friends and companions, we predict that habits of 
economy will be formed which will be readily reflected 
in improved living conditions and a better working 
spirit generally. ’’ 

Handling the Employees’ Savings Accounts 

There are two suggestions I’d like to make in this 
connection, one or both of which might be worth trying. 
The first is to induce as many of your men as possible 
to open checking accounts at a bank. The City Na- 
tional will be glad to have these accounts no matter 
how small they are, and you can arrange to deposit the 
weekly pay check to the credit of the man to whom it 
is coming. A checking account is a great educator in 
the handling of money. The other is to organize a 
savings department in your association with the agree- 
ment that each man is to put in a certain amount each 
week. Put in the same amount yourself. The details 
of this scheme can be worked out to suit the conditions 
that prevail among your men. The main object is to 
get the men to save and to do it systematically. 

In a good many yards there is so little help employed 
that every man has to have a practical mastery of all 
the business of the yard. Your business is a little more 
specialized; but I’d advise you to see to it that each 
man gets a general training so that if changes become 
necessary they can be made without upsetting the busi- 
ness. The yard men ought to know wagon prices and 
be able to sell anything in the yard in small quantities 
as well as you can. Teach them to calculate the num- 
ber of board feet in any kind of a load of lumber. 
They ought to be able to understand blueprints and the 
like. After a time you’ll find you are not tied so closely 
to the routine of the office. The yard I mentioned a 
little way back as having an association had a force of 
trained yard men, and the manager told me if it were 
necessary he could be away for a week, and everything 
would go on much as usual. This is the kind of in- 
telligence and organization that gives momentum to 
business. You don’t have to depend entirely on your- 
self to pull the outfit out of a hole when you have this 
kind of help. 

Display of Temper a Managerial Sin 

There is one kind of managerial sin I want to men- 
tion, not because you are likely to commit it, but be- 
cause it is common to young executives before they get 
their businesses well in hand. It is a sudden and pas- 
sionate calling down administered to a man in a flash 
of temper and in the presence of customers or fellow 
employees. If a manager expects to have trained and 
intelligent employees he is bound to have men with 
rather sensitive feelings. The two go together. No 
matter how much the man may need a calling down, it 
is positively the worst thing in the world to give it to 
him in that way. I was in an office a short time ago 
when the manager went into a temper and fell upon the 
bookkeeper for a fault the latter had not committed. 
The bookkeeper was only a boy, and he was high 
spirited. He tried to explain that he wasn’t at fault, 
but he was swept away by the avalanche of the man- 
ager’s words. The manager had hardly finished this 
panning, which made me wish I was away so I couldn’t 
see and by my presence add to the boy’s humiliation, 
when he discovered that the fault was his own. He 
merely grunted a word or two of insincere apology. He 
didn’t seem to know that he had lost the bookkeeper’s 
respect and loyalty. The boss ought to go out of his 
way to tell a man that he appreciates the latter’s good 
work. It’s bad to have a summons into the private 
office always mean a calling down. 

A Missouri retailer worked out a system of forfeits 
to keep his men up on their toes. He discovered that 
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there was a laxness in the work, and he knew this would 
make a difference in the tone of his business. So he 
added a dollar a week to the wages of each employee 
and promised that no person’s forfeits should amount 
to more than that sum in the course of any week. Then 
he specified exactly the omissions and commissions that 
would earry a forfeit. For instance, the yard man load- 
ing a wagon had to put his initials on the duplicate 
wagon slip that went back to the office. Failure to do 
this cost him a nickel. The driver had to get this slip 
signed by the owner or by some other responsible man 
at the job, and if he neglected this it cost him a nickel. 
Neglecting to note low items in the want book, mis- 
placing tools, leaving a pile in disorder and the like car- 
ricd forfeits. Every person in the office and around 
the yard was under the system, and every breach that 
took money out of the pay envelope was carefully spec- 
ified so there could be nothing arbitrary or unfair about 
it. At the end of a certain period all the forfeits were 
put into a pot and divided equally among all the em- 
ployees. The careless man who had forfeited much 
came out behind. The careful man who had forfeited 
nothing came out ahead. The employees took it in the 
right way, and most of the breaks were reported by the 
people who made them. The manager himself came 
under the system. He said it was worth a great sum 


to him every year in keeping the force alert to save 
waste and to work efficiently. 

Here at the end of my letter I want to put in a word 
for the girls who work in lumber offices. Miss Ward 
will be your right-hand 
‘¢man,’? and you ought to 
value her accordingly. Your 
father found her to be inval- 
uable. I can say without 
offering any insult to your 
acumen or the information 
you may have gathered since 
you’ve been in the office that 
Miss Ward can be your 
teacher in retailing for some 
time. You ought to make 
the place pleasant for her to 
work in. An office at best is 
a littered place and none too 
cheerful. She is fond of 
flowers, so I’d suggest that 
you take a couple of pots of 
geraniums down. The office 
is kept warm nights, so 


f “The careful man who has 
they ought to thrive. See roryetted nothing” 




















that there is no rough language let loose in her hear- 
ing. Keep the smoke thinned out and put a ban on cigar- 
ettes. A salesman who doesn’t think: enough of your 
business to cut out his pill while he is in your office isn’t 
worth bothering with. Step on him and have done with it. 
This will not only make the office more pleasant for Miss 
Ward, but will also make it more pleasant for other la- 
dies. They will feel more like using your rest room if the 
office has an atmosphere.of respectability, and the friend- 
ship and good will of the ladies will be worth much to 
you. They have a good deal to say about the buying 
and planning of houses. The elimination of the cigar- 
ette smoker and the encouragement of the visitor to 
whom he and his pill are offensive should make a com- 
bination permanently for your benefit. 

As I read this over it strikes me that I’ve kept my 
word about not writing a complete treatise on the han- 
dling of help. The Man from Mars would be much 
puzzled about the subject if he read nothing but this. 
But you’ve worked for men and also hired men, and 
you don’t have to be told every little thing. You’ll 
have to learn from experience in this department as 
well as in all the others. Work with your men, get to 
know them, and I think you’ll find them reasonable. I 
know they’ll find you a good boss to work for. 

Sincerely, THE REALM. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Washington State Prepare for Big Events — February Schedules Twenty-seven Annuals 
Yet to Come—Hoo-Hoo Announces Prospective Concatenations in Three Cities 


Feb. 6—Canadian Lumbermens’ Association, Toronto, Ont. An- 
nual meeting. 


Feb. 6—Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 6-7—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & 


Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. An- 
nual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—-Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 7, S—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7, 8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel Rome, 
Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, Hotel 


LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 10—Columbia River Log Scaling & Grading Bureau, Port- 
land, Ore. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13—Lumber Trade Club (Inc.), Young's Hotel, Boston, 
Mass, Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13, 14—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting, 

Feb. 13-15—National Association of Builders’ Exchange, Pied- 
mont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 14—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

eb. 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel 
Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 14-16—Ilinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
eb. 17—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. Annual meeting. 
Feb, 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, Hotel 

Taft, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 20—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Hotel Oliver, South Bend, Ind. 
Annual meeting. 

eb, 20, 21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

Ieb, 20-22—Wisconsin’ Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. . 

Feb, 21—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Sales- 

men’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 

meeting, 
26, 27—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Feb _27—New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Association, 

Providence, R. I. Annual meeting. 

2S—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Washington 

Restaurant, Newark, N. J. Annual meeting. 

. 28—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

March 1—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual meeting. 


March 12, 13—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Spokane, 
Wash, Annual meeting. 
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March 21, 22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
— William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meet- 
ng. 


April, 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galvez Hotel, 
Galveston, Tex. Annual meeting. 


‘une 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill. Annual meeting. 





CONNECTICUT RETAILERS ARRANGE FOR A 
BIG TIME 


_ -\s previously announced, the twenty-fifth annual meet- 
‘ng of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut 
will be held Feb. 20 at the Hotel Taft, New Haven, Conn. 
rhe reeent death of Louis A. Mansfield, president of the 
association, delayed the plans somewhat, but these are now 
tearing a completed stage. The annual meeting will be 
receded by a luncheon in Parlor A of the hotel ‘‘for the 
‘embers arriving early’’ and to this a general invitation 
las been extended to the wholesale lumber trade, for whom 
guest tickets will be supplied by the assistant secretary, 
Miss B. A., Lammlin, who may be addressed at Box 1219, 
New Haven. The business session will be held in the main 
parlor of the hotel and as now formulated will include re- 
ports of officers and committees; election of officers and 
directors, discussion on embargoes ete. A subject slated 
for particular consideration will be that of establishing a 
credit and information bureau by the association, 
which,’’ according to the announcement sent the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, ‘‘is to be the big work of the coming 
year, and we hope to put it thru.’’? The nominating com- 
mittee consists of William H. Judd, chairman; Louis A. 
Lampson; H.C. Hull; E. A. Richards; R. W. Osborn. 
The anniversary dinner will be held in the ball room of 
the hotel, beginning at 6:00 p. m., and will be informal. 








Among the speakers scheduled for the dinner are Douglas 
Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff, and the Rev. 
Frederick D. Buckley, of Waterbury, Conn. In addition, 
according to advice sent the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

There will be musical attractions and other entertainment. 
Our plans, which are to be more elaborate than usual because 
of the special occasion, are not entirely completed, but we 
certainly are endeavoring to have the very best time ever. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all representatives of the 
lumber trade to participate in the festivities. Reservations 
are already being made for the dinner—price per plate, $d. 

Miss B. A. Lammlin, assistant secretary, has charge of 
the arrangements for the dinner. 





NEW YORK FORESTERS IN CONFERENCE 


The annual convention of the Western New York Con- 
servation Association, which embraces twenty-one coun- 
ties of the central and western parts of the State, is being 
held at Lockport, N. Y., on Wednesday and Thursday 
of this week. A banquet is to be served, at which Con- 
servation Commissioner George D. Pratt, of Albany, will 
be the chief speaker, giving moving pictures of reforesting 
of State lands, fire-fighting and other subjects. Dr. Hugh 
P. Baker, of the State Forestry College, Syracuse, is also a 
speaker. 


WIDELY KNOWN HOTEL TO HOUSE CONVEN- 
TIONS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 27.—The week of Feb. 13 to 16 
is to be convention week in Spokane, both the manufactur- 
ers of the Inland Empire and the retailers of the entire 
western country holding their conventions here on those 
dates. For the first time in several years the annual con- 
vention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
will be held in Spokane, the home city of the association 
and the headquarters of Secretary A. L. Porter. The 
dates for this convention are Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, Feb. 14 to 16. The annual meeting of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, embracing all the 
manufacturers of pine lumber in the Inland Empire, begins 
Tuesday, Feb. 13, and will continue over the following 
day, the first of the retailers’ meeting, the headquarters 
as well as the meetings of both of these associations, to 
be at the Hotel Davenport, one of the finest hotels in this 
country. The spacious ballroom on the mezzanine floor 
will be converted into a convention hall, and on the same 
floor there are also a number of committee rooms and 
smaller halls, overlooking the beautiful lobby. 

Secretary A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, announces that there are g number of 
important matters to come up at the meeting of this or- 
ganization, and that the usual annual banquet will be 
given on the evening of the first day. Secretary A. L. 
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DAVENPORT HOTEL, SPOKANE, WHERE CONVENTIONS 
WILL BE HELD 





Porter has prepared a splendid program for the meeting 
or conterence of the retailers, and in addition to the usual 
social features there will be a concert one evening by the 
celebrated Whitney Boy Choir of 1,000 voices, one of the 
most remarkable choirs in the world. It will be a treat 
to hear this great organization as it will be heard conven- 
tion week in Spokane. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association embraces 
all the territory between Mexico and Canada west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and it is expected there will be a large 
attendance at the Spokane meeting. 

The Hotel Davenport was opened two years ago last 
August, and this is the first time the retail lumbermen 
have held their annual meeting in Spokane since the hotel 
was built, and those who will attend will find a sojourn 
of several days at this hotel well worth the trip, to say 
nothing of the other treats in store for them. It is of 
particular interest that two conventions coming at the 
same time will give the manufacturers and retailers an 
opportunity to meet and become better acquainted witb 
one another. 





PITTSBURGHERS PLAN ENTERTAINMENT FOR 
WHOLESALERS 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 30.—With the conventions of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association and the 
National Foreign 'lrade Council now over, the local trade 
is now giving much of its time to planning the entertain- 
ment of the coming annual meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, in this city, March 21 and 22. The 
Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
undertaken to see that the visitors to this convention are 
fittingly entertained and that they may enjoy to the fullest 
extent their first visit as a body to Pittsburgh. Commit- 
tees to develop the entertainment program will be ap- 
pointed in the near future. 

The coming of so many lumbermen to this city is having 
a remarkable effect by stirring into activity the trade 
spirit and codperative sentiment in the local lumber offices. 





PLANS TO HOLD HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 

EVANSVILLE, INnD., Jan. 29.—Paul W. Luhring, of the 
Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co. and Vicegerent Snark of 
the Hoo-Hoo for this territory, is eager for a Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation here in the near future and he will soon 
eall together some of the members to talk over plans for 
the event. There are many prospective kittens in south- 
ern Indiana, southern Illinois and western Kentucky, and 
Vicegerent Snark Luhring thinks it would be easy to get 
up a class of at least fifty kittens. It is hoped to have 
the concatenation some time early in May. 





ADDITIONAL CONCATENATIONS ANNOUNCED 

St. Louris, Mo., Jan. 31.—Besides the concatenation 
to be held in New Orleans, Feb. 6, announced elsewhere in 
this issue, the order will hold concatenations at Hutchin- 
son, Kan., on Feb. 16, which will be presided over by 
W. P. Cowell, and at Sioux City, Iowa, March 1, to be led 
by William Butler. 





TO CONCATENATE ON ORIGINAL DATE 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 29.—Local Hoo-Hoo staged a 
dinner last Saturday evening at the Rathskeller, to report 
and consider progress on the forthcoming concatenation. 
Vicegerent Freret presided and the attendance was large 
and enthusiastic. It was determined to reset the date of 
the event for Feb. 6. This was the date originally fixed, 
but later changed tentatively. The change was reconsid- 
ered Saturday and the concatenation will accordingly be 
held Feb. 6, during the annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association. A session on the roof, with vaudeville 
and other features, is being arranged. 





TuE work of classifying and opening to homestead entry 
such lands in the national forests as are chiefly valuable 
for agriculture is progressing rapidly. Already over 70,- 
000,000 acres have been covered by field examinations and 
the final reports acted upon. 
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HARDWOOD MEN HOLD FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 


Adoption of Open Price Plan, Making for Co-operative Competition Among Members and 
Greater Marketing Efficiency, a Feature—Needs of Industry Forcefully Emphasized 


“The purpose of this plan is to disseminate among 
members accurate knowledge of production and market 
conditions so that each member may gage the market 
intelligently instead of guessing at it; to make competi- 
tion open and above board instead of secret and con- 


cealed; to substitute, in estimating market conditions, 

frank and full statements of our competitors for the 

frequently misleading and colored statements of the 
buyer.” ; 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 30.—The above is the opening 
sentence of a report to be presented at the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
ot the United States that constitutes one of the most sig- 
nificant and important documents in the association’s an- 
nals. It was designed to crystalize the word ‘‘ codpera- 
tion,’’ so frequently employed by the convention orator, 
into definite action and truly cooperative results. 

Coéperation was the keynote of the convention, which 
opened here today, but it was sounded with a new note of 
practicality that sheared it of sentiment and left it demon- 
strated as a feasible thing. President Burns suggested 
it in his address; Attorney Boyle gave it tangible form, 
and Dr. Parker proved its fundamental wisdom. It was 
shortly after 10:30 this morning when President B. B. 
Burns, of Huntington, W. Va., called the convention to 
order at the Hotel Sinton, with a creditable attendance of 
hardwood manufacturers from widely separated sections 
of the country. 

Mr. Burns’s opening remarks in the course of his greet- 
ing concerned the principles on which the association is 
founded. He elaborated, with appropriate quotations, on 
the factors of codperation in progressive work. He re- 
ferred to the Government’s recognition of this factor in 
present-day business and declared that the conditions to- 
day might be good, but they could be better in many 
respects; especially in the lumber business. ‘‘ Lumber- 
men generally,’’ he said, ‘‘are not reaping the profits they 
should from their tremendous investments in timberlands, 
logging roads and mill property. There is an occasional 
good year, but there are too many lean ones.* * * 
Much of the profit in lumber comes from the increased 
value of stumpage. This is not as it should be.’’ 


Manufacturing Methods Demand Attention 


He then referred to the chart recently issued by the 
Southern Pine Association, comparing prices in the years 
from 1912 to 1916 of the brick, steel! and yellow pine 
industries. The comparison was unfavorable for the 1um- 
ber business, yellow pine having made a general gain of 
only six-tenths of one percent. ‘‘I quote these figures on 
yellow pine,’’ he said, ‘‘ because there are no similar ones 
available on hardwoods, but it is fair to assume that the 
condition is not very different. ’’ 

The need of codperation again was reverted to as the 
great weapon with which to obviate the lack of sufficient 
gains in lumber. The methods of the manufacturers de- 
mand attention, he said. There must be more enthusiasm 
for the business. He said: 

Government statistics show that only about 35 percent of 
the total voluine of timber that stands in the forest reaches 
the ultimate consumer. ‘The remaining 65 percent is lost in 
stump, sawdust, slabs, broken timber and logs left in the 
woods. Some of this waste, of course, is necessary, but cer- 
tainly not all of it. With timber growing scarcer year by 
year, stumpage prices advancing rapidly, and the increased 
cost of taxes, supplies and labor, something should be done to 
reduce the waste to a minimum. Some of this can be accom- 
plished thru improved operating methods and I believe that 
a careful study of manufacturing methods should be one of 
the chief functions of a manutacturers’ association, and that 
a free interchange of ideas by operators working under simi- 
lar conditions would result in less waste, better lumber and 
— cost. This can be accomplished only thru organized 
effort. 

As salesmen, said Mr. Burns, no other class of business 
men can equal the members of the lumber industry; but 
as a class, lumbermen are poor merchants. They are bet- 
ter merchants than they were a few years ago but still 
do not follow, as an industry, the methods that make for 
the best results. He referred to the guiding principles 
which make ‘‘scientific’’ salesmanship so effective today, 
and pointed out that the nature of our industry might not 
permit of attainments similar to those gained by the steel 
corporation, the National Cash Register Co., and other 
such industries, but there is no reason why salesmanship 
generally should not be improved, in the lumber business. 
The topic of ‘‘costs’’ then drew Mr. Burns’ remarks. An 
accurate knowledge of the cost of production, said he, is 
necessary if we are to know how to market lumber prof- 
itably. The account of the investigation conducted by the 
Federal Trade Commission and published under the title 
‘¢Pyndamentals of a Cost System for Manufacturers’’ 
was recommended for every lumberman. 


Commends Thoroness of Grading Rules 


Allusions to a talk that would be given by Chief Ac- 
countant R. E. Belt, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
then led the president to the question of hardwood grades. 
He said: 

We do not consider our rules infallible, but do claim they 
are the best set of rules for the inspection of hardwood lum- 
ber both for the manufacturer and consumer, and in the 
conservation of our timber resources that has ever been writ- 
ten, and that the fundamental principles upon which these 
rules are based—that is, that both sides of the board shall 
be taken into consideration in determining the grade—is the 
only correct principle for the grading of hardwoods. We 
stand ready at all times to make changes in these rules when 
there is an economic necessity for them, and with this 
thought in mind we court the advice and suggestions of the 
consuming manufacturers. * * We have felt for some 
time that there was too wide a range between the grade of 
one’s and two’s and No. 1 common, and a place for a select 
grade in oak, and at this meeting the chairman of your 
grading committee will submit to you a rule that has been 
given very careful thought, and one that we hope will meet 
with your approval; a rule that we feel will be very accept- 
able to the consuming manufacturer. 











Mr. Burns then said that while he could not attempt to 
prophesy the future of business upon the termination of 
the war, the supplies of lumber for general reconstruction 
would have to come from countries other than England, 
France, Germany and Belgium, and that if the lumbermen 
of this country stand together for the purpose of develop- 
ing the foreign market there could be no reason why they 
should not receive their share of the business. The presi- 
dent recommended hearty financial and moral support to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Burns’s closing remarks touched on the educational phases 
of association work, the need of correct information of 
stocks on hand, production, volume of business and prices 
received. He said that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association has in process of development ‘‘ an educational 
campaign which will be much broader and more far reach- 
ing than anything it has attempted in the past, one phase 
of which will have to do with the dissemination of price 
information. ’’ 

The Old Way and the New 

In keeping with the concluding statement of the presi- 
dent was the address of Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas 
City, Mo., former attorney-general of Missouri and coun- 
sel for lumbermen in several matters of national signifi- 
cance, who had for his subject ‘‘'The New Way and the 
Old.’’ The public conscience has not yet been touched 
by the new way of doing business, he said, and the need 
of education is great. 

Referring specifically to the lumber business, Mr. Boyle 
declared the prices of the substitutes for lumber are on a 
constantly ascending scale and their territory ever widen- 
ing ‘‘Why does not lumber keep pace? There is nothing 
the matter with the product we handle; it is God’s own 





F. R. GADD, CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
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make. The something wrong must be wrong with our- 
selves, and we are just finding it out.’’ 

The very philosophy of life has changed and in every 
avenue of industry we see a broader vision. This change 
is going on in our Government and in the hearts and con- 
sciences of the people. We are living in a new epoch in 
this country. We have passed from the pioneer period, 
and the exploiting period, into an epoch of construction, 
to a more settled social order. Men are beginning to 
think of others besides themselves. 

Time was when a meeting like the present one, the 
speaker said, would have been looked upon with suspicion 
as a branch of the ‘‘lumber trust.’’ There never was a 
lumber ‘‘trust,’’ there never could be a lumber ‘‘trust,’’ 
and the spirit of codperation is dispelling this fetish of 
superstition. But for years the Government was on our 
trail. We had dictagraph methods, and it seemed to be 
the function of Government to accuse, convict, tear down 
and destroy. Young men were out trying to make repu- 
tations for themselves by destroying the reputation of 
others. ‘‘ Thank God,’’ said Judge Boyle, ‘‘ that epoch is 

ast?’ 

The speaker referred to the Webb bill, which proposes to 
permit manufacturers to organize more effectively for the 
exploitation of foreign trade. Some people, he said, think 
they are not interested in our exports because they do not 
export, but there is not a man in the lumber industry who 
is not interested; for a proper foreign trade will relieve 
the tension in the domestic market. The Webb bill will 
pass, and it has been brought about by the Government 
beginning to understand the facts in the case. 

In 1914 the Federal Trade Commission was appointed 
and the survey of the lumber industry that was so much 
needed has been made. We had been preening ourselves 
and thinking ourselves the greatest people on earth and 
pitying the poor foreigner. As a matter of fact God gave 
us so much wealth that we couldn’t destroy ourselves. We 
have done the best we could to do it. Instead of being a 
first-class nation in efficiency and economy we were a third- 
rate nation. Someone may say it is not loyal to the old 
flag to say that. ‘‘But,’’ said Judge Boyle amid loud 
applause, ‘‘we are more loyal when we tell the truth than 
at any other time.’’ 


Every nation in Europe engaged in commercial affairs 
takes care of its merchants and manufacturers. It shows 
them openings for foreign trade; it studies markets; it 
arranges banking facilities; it permits its merchants to 
cooperate so closely that they can compete successfully in 
the world’s markets. ‘‘What has our Government been 
doing?’’ asked the speaker. ‘‘It has been telling you 
fellows to get apart instead of together. While lawyers 
and judges have quarrelled business has suffered. But 
the new way has come.’’ 

The Federal Trade Commission made a survey of the 
lumber industry. It found over-production, lack of co- 
operation, absence of economy. This industry is the most 
important in the United States. It employs more men 
than any other and has a larger investment. If it has not 
succeeded it has not been the fault of the tree or the soil 
or the saw or the railroads or the people, but the fault of 
the men in it. We have an annual capacity of 117,000, 
000,000 feet and a 40,000,000,000-foot demand. One-third 
of our saws are silent because men invested without und>r- 
standing. They are still thinking of pioneer days, whe 
fortunes were piled up in Michigan and Wisconsin, an 
the days of the rush to the South and the West. 

But those days are past. We have settled down to 
orderly processes. It is a speculative business no more. 
It has been heavily bonded and over-exploited under ter 
rific competitive conditions. What we need now is a bet- 
ter understanding and a more scientifie distribution of our 
product. There are too many men taking a bite out of 
the board before it gets to the consumer. 

The speaker quoted a decision of the courts showing the 
new tendency to permit codperation and said he once 
thought there was a bug in wood that bit every man who 
handled a board and gave him competititis. As a remedy 
for cut-throat competition he proposed publicity of prices. 
‘No man will be a cut-throat,’’ he said, ‘‘if he has to 
lay his cards on the table.’’ 

Judge Boyle expressed the opinion that the law-makers 
never meant to encourage that kind of competition, but 
rather the competition of ‘‘live and let live.’? That makes 
for progress. The only thing that any law of State or 
nation prohibits is getting together for the purpose of 
artificially fixing prices—and that has never been of any 
value as a price-fixing process. It has merely put a 
premium on inefficiency. : 

Price agreements are wrong, but price stability is right 
and essential and necessary. The process is simple. It 
has been achieved in other industries and achieved legally. 
You each know what the tree stands you and what it costs 
you to send it thru the mill, and you can have an under- 
standing about it, and exchange this information. You 
can even discuss what your percentage of profit should be. 
Those are the three steps: First, knowledge of your busi- 
hess; second, publicity of prices; and third, a fair profit 
and stable market. 

The speaker declared that the retailers were making 
more rapid progress than the manufacturers along these 
lines, _He attacked the transit car as a market demoralizer. 
He said the idea of coéperation was a larger one than that 
of dollars and cents and he asked the hardwood industry 
to sit together in counsel and put the business on the high 
road of efficiency. 

Robert E. Belt, of Washington, D. C., chief accountant 
of the Federal Trade Commission, read an interesting 
address, which is printed on page 33 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Talks on Codperation 


It was well past noon when W. H. Parker, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Cincinnati, was 
called to speak on ‘‘Codperation’’ but he held his audi- 
ence with an entertaining and succinct history of that ele- 
ment in human life. He said it was the greatest discovery 
in the history of business—the world’s greatest discovery, 
for it will socialize and humanize mankind. It means 
‘*working together’’—not mushy sentimentality, not av 
iridescent idealism, but the most practical thing in human 
experience. Cave-man methods of competition are wrong 
in principle and have been discarded from practice. In 
closing, he said, amid loud applause; ‘‘Codperation is the 
dream of the past, the ideal of the present, and, as sure as 
God is God, will be, the method of the future.?? 


Committees Appointed 
At the conclusion of the morning session President 


Burns appointed the following committees for the con- 
vention: 


Resolutions—W. G. Ward, Ironton, Ohio: W i 
Knoxville, Tenn.; M. W. Stark, St.’ Albans, ee eR 
Hutchinson, Huntington, W. Va. : 
Officers’ Reports—C. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 
W. H. Nye, Ironton, Ohio; M. B. Cooper Memphis, Tenn. 
Nominations—W. E. DeLaney, Lexington, Ky.; Leon 
Isaacson, Coal Grove, Ohio; J. H. itimmelborger, Pie Girar- 


deau, Mo. 
The Secretary’s Report 


_ The annual report of Secretary W. H. Weller, of Cin- 
a Ohio, was presented in printed form and was as 
ollows: 


Trade associations are, or should be, organized for the 
purpose of accomplishing certain definite things. The Hard- 
wood Manufactures’ Association is not different from others 
in this respect. The purpose for which it was formed is 
set forth clearly in the following paragraph quoted from its 
constitution : 

“The objects and purposes of this association shall be 
to secure a full understanding of conditions surrounding 
the hardwood lumber industry ; to establish uniform grades 
for the inspection of hardwood lumber; to establish uni- 
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form customs and usages among manufacturers of hard- 

wood lumber; to adupt such measures as will provide for 

improved ‘methods of manufacturing and marketing their 

»roduct ; and to disseminate such information as will tend 

to promote the general welfare of manufacturers of hard- 

wood lumber.” : 

Many of the activities necessary for the accomplishment 
of these objects are expressed in routine work, which varies 
little from year to year, and a detailed report of what has 
been done in the secretary’s office in the last year in this 
respect would be more or less a repetition of the reports of 
past years, with which you are all familiar; and special 
eriphasis will be laid only on one or two phases of what 
might be termed our every-day association life. 

it will only be necessary to say that the work in connec- 
tion with the report of actual sales of hardwood lumber, 
monthly stock reports, commercial reports, mill instruction 
wrk, inspectors’ schools and the inspection department has 
been kept up with the usual vigor and to the entire satis- 
faction of participating members. 

{ should like to illustrate here the benefits of mill instruc- 
tion work. A short time ago letters were sent to members 
wo had, during the year, availed themselves of the services 
cf the chief inspector, asking the results of this instruction 
and whether or not they had been benefited by it. Invariably 
the answer was that the result was greater uniformity in 
grades shipped by their various inspectors and closer adher- 
enee to the rules, with fewer claims from customers for 
differences in grades. 

Letters were sent at the same time to numerous consuming 
customers for whom we have made inspections, asking 
whether the service given them by our inspection depart- 
ment impressed them as being based upon justice and equity 
and a desire at all times to inspect the lumber on its merits, 
regardless of who shipped it or who received it, and upon 
the strict interpretation of the rules, and whether they found 
our inspectors always ready and willing to explain any appli- 
cation of the rules that was not clear to them. In every 
case the answer was to the effect that our inspectors’ work 
had been such as would inspire confidence and respect, and 
in no instance were they accused of not inspecting the lumber 
as they found it and in strict accordance with their under- 
standing of our grading rules. It matters little what the 
rules may be for grading lumber if they are not correctly 
interpreted by those representatives of the association who 
apply them. 

Grading Rules Controversy 

Perhaps no one thing is of as vital importance to hard- 
wood lumbermen as that of uniform grades, and this subject 
has been up for discussion a number of times the last several 
years, but gave more hope about two years ago than ever 
before of being brought to a successful culmination. Presi- 
dent Himmelberger, in his address at our annual meeting on 
Jan. 28, 1915, said that-he felt there was great need of: 
uniform inspection rules for hardwood lumber. President 
Babcock, of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. who 
was present at the meeting, said that he felt the same way. 
As a result of these remarks by the presidents of the two 
hardwood associations, a committee meeting was held in 
Chicago, Feb. 18, 1915, at which an agreement was made as 
to a set of rules which was satisfactory to the committee 
that represented the two associations. z 

As recited by President Himmelberger in his address of 
Jan. 18, 1916, the agreement reached by the committees, and 
which was to be submitted to their respective associations, 
was accepted by the board of governors of thé Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association but rejected by the rules com- 
mittee of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. thus 
closing the negotiations thru which it was hoped the rules 
controversy would be forever ended. 

What looked like another, and a real opportunity to bring 
about uniform inspection, appeared early last summer in the 
way of negotiations between the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association and the Federation of Furniture & Fixture 
Manufacturers. All of you know the details of this trans- 
action and are acquainted with the rules that were finally 
agreed upon by their respective committees, and which were 
tc be presented at the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion’s Chicago meeting, June 15 and 16, 1916. Your board 
of governors felt that this probably offered an opportunity, 
and perhaps the last opportunity. for the two hardwood asso- 
ciations to agree upon one set of rules. and at a meeting held 
in Chicago, June 1, adopted the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the proposed changes of and additions 
to the present rules of the National Hardwood Lumber 

Association are satisfactory to the Hardwood Manufac- 

tnrers’ Association and if adopted by the National Hard- 

wood Lumber Association this association will change its 
rules tu conform to the National rules as amended, with 

a view of having a uniform set of inspection rules, sug- 

sesting, however. that in the grading of cypress the rules 

of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association be 
adopted in view of the fact that the membership of that 
association produces the preponderance of that wood.” 

In passing this resolution it was not the thought of the 
hoard that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was 
*urrendering the fundamental principle upon which its rules 
ere based. viz.: that both sides of a board shall be taken 
into consideration in making the grade. 

An analysis of the proposed changes in the National rules 
‘ndicated that in the final result they were not far different 
from the rules of this association. It is not necessary to 

ell you that the proposed changes were not adopted by the 
National association, and this matter is brought out rather 
fully for the purpose of correcting any false impression as 
to where the blame lies, there now being in existence two 
Sets of grading rules for hardwood lumber. 

_ It should be understood that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association went as far as it could and did everything in its 
power to establish uniform rules for the inspection of hard- 
woods, which is one of the chief objects for which the associ- 
ation was organized. 

Trade Extension Work 

Last year we told you that your association had taken a 
very active interest in the trade extension work of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association and that many 
of its members had subscribed very substantial sums of 
money to its support. This support has been continued and 
during the year some of our members have contributed 
several thousand feet of hardwoods to the permanent exhibit 
that has been installed by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in the Insurance Exchange Building, in 
Chicago, and to the traveling exhibits prepared for the pur- 
pose of showing at fairs and other gatherings of people who 
are interested in building materials. This kind of advertis- 
ing brings results, as it places the actual lumber before the 
prospective user in the various finishes and gives a practical 
illustration of just how wood may be used. 

This is mentioned because the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will continue this work and push it vigor- 
ously, and there wil] be other calls for lumber, and I desire 
to express the hope that if any are called unon for con- 
tributions they will respond promptly and cheerfully. 

The proposed reclassification of forest products by the 
railroads for the purpose of laying a heavier freight burden 
upon Iumber was one of the subjects considered by your 
board in the last year. It was decided by the board of gov- 


ernors that the reclassification of forest products was not in 
the interest of the lumber industry, and that this associ- 
ation should stand firmly behind President Downman, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in his fight 
against the railroads. Your association not only gave its 
moral support, but contributed liberally in a financial way to 
the employment of tegal talent. 

On July 11 your secretary met in Chicago with Dr. Pratt, 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 
Commissioners Parry and Davies, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission ; Chief Forester Graves and about twenty-five mem- 
bers of the lumber industry. The purpose of this conference 
was to consider plans to send five or six representatives to 
Europe to investigate the lumber market. It was estimated 
the cost of this investigation would be $72,000, $12,000 of 
which is to be paid by the Government. 

This meeting was reported to the board, which decided 
that the association should help finance this project and if 
necessary make an appropriation of funds to help defray the 
expense. Every lumberman called upon for a subscription 
should bear in mind that whether or not he exports lumber 
any contribution he may make will bear directly upon the 
development of his own business, as lumber taken out of 
the country decreases the amount to be placed upon the 
domestic market. 

This is mentioned so that you may know what your associ- 
ation has done in this matter, and to bring out the point 
that the Government is ready and willing to help the lumber- 
man in the development of the foreign market and that the 


initiative in this instance was taken by Government officials. - 


Necessity of Trade Associations 


If there are any lumbermen who have doubts as to the 
necessity of trade associations and their legitimate standing, 
they should read and ponder over this statement made by 
Chairman Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commission, at Bos- 
ton, on March 28, 1916: 


“Special commendation should be given to associations 
that are endeavoring to build up industry in these con- 
structive ways. Successful production and _ successful 
merchandising require many steps in the process of chang- 
ing the form of the raw materials, and putting the 
product on the market at a figure adequate to cover the 
cost of production and the cost of selling and net some 
profit to the producer, without charging the consumer 
an excessive price; and neither the individual manufac- 
turer nor the Government alone can work out the many 
serious economic and business problems involved so suc- 
cessfully as can a group of associated producers laboring 
together in codperation. These associations, when con- 
ducted intelligently and rationally, with the thought of 
bringing about improved business conditions, will make 
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it possible for our industries to compete in price and 
quality in the markets of the world. 

“Trade associations should not only be encouraged to 
increase their membership, but should be furnished by the 
Government with complete statistics in their particular 
line and should be assisted in every way to develop and 
stabilize the industry.” 

And this one made by President Wilson in a letter ad- 
dressed to Chairman Hurley made public on May 17, 1916: 

“Your suggestion that trade associations, associations of 
retail and wholesale merchants, commercial clubs, boards 
of trade, manufacturers’ associations, credit associations 
and similar organizations should be encouraged in every 
feasible way by the Government seems to be a very wise 
one. To furnish them with data and comprehensive in- 
formation in order that they may more easily accomplish 
the result that they are organized for is a proper and 
useful Government function. These associations, when 
organized for the purpose of ee conditions in their 
particular industry, such as unifying cost accounting and 
bookkeeping methods, standardizing products and processes 
of manufacture, should meet with the os ein of every 
man interested in the business progress of the country.” 


If, after this assurance, there still remain those who are 
afraid and unwilling to coéperate, and who have been using 
their fear of the Government as an excuse for not partici- 
pating in association work, it can only be assumed that they 
prefer to belong to the “umbrella” class and profit by the 
efforts of others. 

In every phase of our activity there has been an increased 
interest and greater codperation than ever before. Your 
officers have been active in promoting the interest of your 
industry’ thru this association and thru coédperativa with 
other associations and have devoted a great deal of time this 
year to the broader phases of association work. One thing 
is certain, and that is that lumbermen are giving more 
attention to constructive association work. They are coming 
into the associations for the benefits they derive and not 
thru sentiment. 

The year just past has been one of great progress in 
association work, but we shall need in the coming year the 
united effort of our entire membership to accomplish the 
work we have before us and to bring to your association the 
measure of success that it deserves. 

Treasurer L. Isaacson then read his report, covering the 
receipts and disbursements of the association from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1916. It showed a bank balance at the be- 
ginning of last year, of $3,984.02, with cash receipts of 
$22,989.67, making a total of cash $26,973.69. The dis- 
bursements, in keeping with the vouchers on file in the 





secretary’s office, are $25,162.72, leaving a balance at the 
beginning of this year of $1,810.97. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Two most interesting addresses by two men well known 
in the lumber trade were presented at the Tuesday after- 
noon session. G. X. Wendling, of Norwood, Ohio, read a 
paper on ‘‘Salesmanship.’’? He said he felt sure that 
salesmanship can not be taught successfully by corre- 
spondence or in schools alone but that special training: in 
actual practice in the industry is necessary. He suggested 
that the training of a salesman should begin as a salesman 
in a retail lumber yard. 


_ The salesman should start at the very bottom of the 
industry; he should secure employment in a retail yard, 
learning the proper care of the stock, and likewise gain 
complete familiarity with all of the materials on hand at all 
times; he should learn sizes of material by sight, become a 
judge of grades by sight, together with the knowledge of the 
proper uses of all materials and grades, suitable to the char- 
acter of the structure, or purposes for which the material 
is intended, thus being in a position to advise with the pur- 
chaser, and suggest proper sizes and strengths as well as 
qualities. * * *® 

The matter of carefully reporting to the management 
shorts and excesses by a careful and constant check of stocks 
on hand, and likewise a careful check of sold orders and esti- 
mates, will serve to keep yard stocks fresh and bright, and 
while the salesman may figure that this feature is not the 
salesman’s proper burden, it nevertheless follows that man- 
agers are ever looking for competent and conscientious as- 
sistants, and it is my observation that they are chosen as 
the result of efficiency in all branches. And the salesman 
in the yard who will—no matter how dark the night, or 
how heavy the rain may be pouring, or how late the hour— 
arise from his slumbers to attend to the employer’s business, 
if imperative, need be but little concerned about promotion, 
as promotion will look him up when least expected; such 
attention and devotion to his own business and the em- 
ployer’s interests are in fact the qualities that lead to junior 
and later senior partnerships, 

Mr. Wendling then followed the salesman in the yard 
out onto the road as a salesman, a natural promotion, 
and said: 

In this field the salesman comes in contact with the skill- 
ful buyer, who understands the game thoroly and knows what 
he wants and when he wants it, but here the fundamentals 
employed in the retail field will prove of inestimable basic 
value and should be —_ ever to the fore. The following 
principles are indispensable : 

A correct representation of true grades, sizes, lengths and 
thicknesses, and if there should be any variation in grades, 
the delivery should be a slight rise in quality, rather than 
a slight degradation of true grade. 

The salesman should use the greatest care in the matter 
of delivery, and in all instances make his statements when 
taking the order so that the delivery will be well within the 
promise made, as it is much safer to decline an order today 
than to take an order in an effort to hold the customer, who 
when not receiving the materials as promised loses con- 
fidence in the salesman and his house, thus destroying the 
comity of present and future relations. 

In this connection it is well to state that no latitudes 
should be taken by the salesman in the matter of substituting 
materials to take the place of shorts in stock, without first 
conferring with the buyer and securing either his approval 
or his authority for the substitution or the elimination of 
the short item from the order. The wisdom of this course 
is so obvious that I will comment no further on this point. 

It is of utmost importance that the salesman keep in touch 
with customers in his territory, by whatever method may be 
most convenient to his patron. Such attention will have the 
desirable effect of keeping up his acquaintance and con- 
tinually widening it to his advantage, and should provide 
him with many new patrons out of the established friendship 
thus developed. 

The sveaker then spoke of the salesman who has ad- 
vanced to a position where he is in line to engage in manu- 
facture and in closing cited an example of efficiency that 
he had observed in a Chicago packing plant. 


Need Team Work to Face Industrial Conditions 


R. 8. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, gave the concluding 
address of the afternoon. 

Mr. Kellogg spoke of the work that had been accom- 
plished in the past by the lumber associations, and stressed 
the need of team work in facing the new industrial condi- 
tions. A general knowledge of cost of production would 
form the first step. One or two organizations, he said, 
have made progress in this direction, notably the Southern 
Pine Association. But the reports of these associations 
show the wide divergence resulting from the present dif- 
ferences in cost of operations at different plants. Until 
lumber manufacturers thruout the country know more 
clearly what the costs of production are, they will not 
have the fundamental basis for the adoption of the right 
merchandizing principles. Selling agencies, he declared, 
conducted with regard to conditions of production and dis- 
tribution for different species, would go far toward cre- 
ating conditions of stability. Mr. Kellogg then referred 
to that passage in the Federal Trade Commission’s report 
on ‘‘Coéperation in American Export Trade’’ which tells 
how European lumber manufacturers can secure, to a con- 
siderable degree, stability of prices for their products. 
He read: 

The sawmill men of Norway, Sweden and Russia establish 
once a year a base price for their lumber. Preparations at 
that time have already been made for the output for the 
year. The newly cut stock is allowed to dry for the fol- 
lowing year. The marketable stocks on hand, even to the 
quantity of each —_ are known and their size determines 
the amount of business to be done. The base price fixed upon 
is not deviated from for the entire year. The purchaser 
knowing this is absolutely safe in pene his orders in 
January for June delivery inasmuch as his competitors 
handling that product have to pay the same price. He can 
expect no such stability in prices of the American lumber 
which enters Europe in competition with the Baltic lumber, 

All this, he said, calls for better standardization and 
diversification of yards, the trademarking of lumber and 
corresponding publicity based on the effective mail order 
and department store merchandizing principles of ‘‘one 
price to all and your money back if not satisfied.’ 

The lumber industry also needs scientific help in deter- 
mining the properties and best uses of its present prod- 
ucts. ‘‘How much,’’ he asked, ‘‘have the lumber manu- 
facturers helped the users of their products to protect 
them from decay and fire? Is it any wonder that the un- 
thinking public quickly gives ear to the extravagant but 
uncontradicted claims of the makers of other commodi- 
ties?’’ The lumber industry, he continued, must give 
personal service to consumers in the use of its products or 
many of them will use competing materials, which are pro- 
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moted correctly. Mr. Kellogg referred to the activities of 
the Portland Cement Co. in keeping 150 men on the road 
to see that cement is used in a way that will give the best 
service. Were the lumber industry to put some of its best 
qualified inspectors out to check up on building operations 
many a failure of timber could be averted and dissatisfied 
user placated. 

He emphasized the need of educational work, pointing 
out that the present generation will know little or nothing 
about nature’s universal building material unless the lum- 
ber industry gives the information. To a small extent, he 
said, the manufacturers are helping the retail lumbermen 
in the furnishing of selling helps, these consisting chiefly 
of booklets which promote particular species of wood. 
But they are supplying almost nothing in the way of- at- 
tractive samples of their products and models of struc- 
tures, and but little in personal service to assist the re- 
tailers. to sell lumber. He stressed the fact that while 
the bulk of the lumber business is done thru the dealer, 
the manufacturers have done little beside take his orders. 
There are of course one or two notable exceptions. 

Because of the methods in distributing lumber it is a 
practical thing to consult the dealer in determining lumber 
grades. He knows the sizes, kinds and qualities best suited 
to the purposes of the average builder. Mr. Kellogg said 
that the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Southern Pine Association have done noteworthy work 
in this respect, and that an extension of their practice to 
call lumber retailers into consultation on revisions of 
grading rules would result in closer codperation of the 
retailers with the manufacturers, in promoting the intelli- 
gent use of lumber. 

The retailers in every one of the larger towns and cities 
should possess complete information of the building codes 
which exist in their respective districts, he said. Changes 
in these codes may mean a great deal to the business of 
the lumber retailer, and he should be fully posted. Other 
requirements of the dealers which Mr. Kellogg spoke of 
were persistent publicity work, the use of local expositions 
for the exploitation of the advantages of wood, the instal- 
lation of service departments and the wideawake attitude 
necessary to keep abreast with every local development. 
The retail lumber dealer, said Mr. Kellogg, should be the 
best authority in his community on house building. As 
to the substitutions for wood, he declared that the inves- 
tigation conducted by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association shows that from 88 to 100 percent of the 
small town dealers prefer to handle lumber. He closed 
with appropriate words on codperation. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 31.—The final session of the 
convention was held today and wound up the business 
of the meeting in a businesslike way. After Douglas 
Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, had 
spoken informally, the dynamic Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.,.delivered a characteristic address en- 
titled ‘‘ Plan Plus Push,’’ in which he urged those present 
to put the plans of the association into effect and not 
depend on the resolutions and the officers to do it. He 
declared the measure of a man’s mind to be the length 
of time he plans ahead and also that man’s real greatness 
is achieved in the composite—the extent to which he 
realizes himself to be a member of a composite business, 
family, community, State, nation and universe. For 
more than an hour he held his audience and carried it with 
him into his every mood. The Krebs address rounded out 
a convention program of unusual interest. 

F. BR. Gadd, of Chicago, first vice president of the asso- 
ciation, was then called to the chair and conducted a dis- 
cussion of trade conditions, calling on various members to 
respond. R. L. Hutchinson, of Huntington, W. Va., be- 
lieved that if the members would accurately learn their 
costs and see that the grading was right the price would 
take care of itself. The market has been glutted by the 
decline of the export business but he believed that after 
the war the lumber business would be the best of any busi- 
ness and, if lumbermen are long on stumpage and short 
on orders then, will enjoy a prosperity rivaled only by the 
stee] business. 

Frank F. Fee, of Dermott, Ark., expressed the wish that 
the legislators at Washington would do some good instead 
of blocking the wheels of commerce. He pleaded for in- 
telligent codperation among hardwood men and an in- 
telligent arrangement of values. , 

C. L. Harrison, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., said southern 
manufacturers are feeling good and look forward to an 
increased export trade, while wondering what that trade 
will be. Some think it will be heavy and some light. 

Frank E, Ackley, of Chicago, said labor conditions in 
Chicago were worse than ever; that is, the getting of men. 
He said he was glad to see the hardwood lumbermen so 
optimistic as to price as his concern has contracted for its 
next year’s lumber on this year’s basis. 

E. L. Davidson, of Parkersburg, W. Va., spoke briefly. 
M, W. Stark, of St. Albans, W. Va., said we are on a 
rising murket and hardwood men can best help the hard- 
wood business by not being too eager to sell, The car 
shortage and embargo have made impossible shipments 
to normal capacity, and there is no use selling lumber now 
that one can not get off the yard until May or June. 

M. B. Cooper, of Memphis, Tenn., ‘said there was no sur- 
plus dry lumber on sticks in that district and there will 
be no overproduction in the Memphis territory, because of 
logging conditions. It is the policy of those mills to sell 
only the lumber on the sticks and not to make long time 
contracts. He believed we would get better results if all 
would follow that policy. 

. W.I. Barr, of Greenfield, Ohio, spoke of logging condi- 
tions and also shipping interfered with by rainy weather, 
as well as curtailed by car shortage, and believed lumber 
should be sold only as it.can be moved. . He thought the 
outlook in the lumber busimess is bright for getting satis- 
factory prices. 

B. A. Johnson, of Chicago, spoke briefly and said 
conditions were never more unguessable. John M. Prit- 
chard, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, said stocks were not too 

, plentiful and the outlook is bright.. He. told what: that 


organization is doing in compiling and disseminating 
information concerning lumber sold and unsold and also 
in creating a demand for gum, a kind of endeavor that 
will have increased efforts in 1917. 

The report of the grading rules commission was pre- 
sented by W. E. DeLaney, of Lexington, Ky., and the 
following changes in the oak rules were unanimously , 
adopted, including a new grade of selects and a change 
in the sound wormy rule: 


Oak—Selects 


Lengths: 6 feet and over admitting 15 percent of odd 
lengths not over 30 percent under 12 feet and not to exceed 
5 percent in 6- and 7-foot. 

idths: 5 inches and over. 

Thicknesses: Standard. 

Bright sap is hot a defect. 

Inspection to be made from the good side of the piece. 
Reverse side in pieces 8 feet and over long must work at 
least 80 percent sound. 

Pieces 6 and 7 feet long must be clear one face and sound 
on the reverse side. 

Pieces 6 inches and over wide, 8 feet and over long, must 
grade not below seconds on the best face. 

All pieces other than those described above below the 
grade of seconds must work 80 percent clear face, as follows: 

Lengths Number rf Pieces 
BS Bee MOIR. 0 54'6 5 n:n.s 0:6 4'0's)h wo ab ev es 
BD Pe ee BOON « i'n 0b > cihio eo db.4> 40 0 keeeaes 3 

The smallest cutting allowed must contain 144 square 
inches. It must not be shorter than 18 inches, nor narrower 
than 5 inches, 

Oné-quarter sawed same’as plain except the widths shall 
be 6 inches and up. 


Wormy Oak—FAS 


FAS to grade the same as the present rule of FAS except 
that spot worms, scattered pin worms and bird peck shall 
not be considered a defect. 


No. 1 Common 
No. 1 common to grade the same as the present rule cover- 
ing the regular grade of No. 1 common as to the size and 
number of cuttings. The cuttings may contain pin and 
spot worm holes, shot worm holes and bird peck. 


Core Stock 


Lengths 4 feet and over long; 3 inches and over wide, not 
to exceed 15 percent of odd lengths; not over 10 percent 
under 6 feet. 

This stock to work full length and width except that wane 
not over 4 inch deep and not over 3 feet long, and splits 
or heart shake not exceeding in length the width of the 
board shall not be considered defects. This grade will admit 
all defects that will not interfere with its use for core pur- 





W. B. BURKE, 
of Charleston, Miss. 


poses, these defects largely being worm holes, ingrown bark, 
bird peck and sound knots. 

The grading commission recommends the adoption of the 
rules for figured gum recommended by the Gum association. 


M. W. Stark, of St. Albans, W. Va., then presented the 
report of the committee on the open price plan, that report 
being in full as follows: 


DRAFT OF PROPOSED PLAN FOR ESTABLISH- 
ING OPEN COMPETITION AMONG HARD- 
WOOD MANUFACTURERS 


Prepared by Committee Appointed by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
on Dec. 15, 1916 
Approved by the Board of Governors Jan. 29, 1917. 
The purpose of this plan is to disseminate among mem- 
bers accurate knowledge of production and market condi- 
tions so that each member may gage the market intelli- 
gently instead of guessing at it; to make competition open 
and above board instead of secret and concealed; to sub- 
stitute, in estimating market conditions, frank and full 
statements of our competitors for the frequently mislead- 

ing and colored statements of the buyer. 

This plan does not contemplate doing anything illegal or 
anything which might be developed into illegal acts. There 
is absolutely no agreement as to prices, either real or 
implied. There is no obligation, either real or implied, on 
the part of any member to charge any other price than 
what he himself thinks best. There is no obligation, 
either real or implied, on the part of any member to 
reduce, increase or change the character of his production 
in any other manner than hei himself may think best. The 
plan will, however, furnish information to enable each 
member intelligently to make prices and intelligently 
govern his own production. 

It is illegal to fix prices by agreement and it is illegal 
to contro] production by agreement.’ It is not and we are 
informed never can be made illegal for members to tell 
each other what they have done, what prices they have 
received, what prices they have quoted and what they 
have produced. By making clear what we propose to do 
and what we propose not.to do, we. feel that we have 
placed ourselves upon firm. ground so far as the legality of 
our plan is concerned. , : 

The advantage of this plan as a matter of public policy 
must be self-evident. The advantage of a stable market 
to both the buyer and the Seller is well known. A-large 


R. M. CARRIER, 
Of Sardis, Miss. 










part of the time wasted in arguing over Prices ang 
various maneuvering on the part of both buyer Ps 
one trying to reduce the price and the other trying to 
the price, waste time and enérgy and result in. ei 
variety of prices for the same kind and quality of p.. 
The dhief concern of the buyer, as we al] know, 
see that the price he pays is no higher than thag, 
competitors, against whom he must sell his Product 
market. The chief concern of the seller is to Set as mon’ 
as anybody else for his lumber; in other words to Much 
is termed the top of the market for the quality he: 
By making prices known to each other they wil] Ofer, 
tend toward a standard in harmony with market 
tions, a situation advantageous to both buyer and 
The committee does not expect this plan to result Pepe 
price for any one grade and the difference between One 
the same grades of various manufacturers is well even 
nized. It is contended, however, that in a very won 
the extreme range of prices on any one grade wil] be time 
rially reduced and eventually the prices obtaineg ae 
in direct relation to the character of the grade Off 4 
and the prevailing market conditions. This ig all 
us can hope for. any of 
It is impossible to go into all the phases of the open 
proposition in this report, but it is expected by the Price 
mittee that this will be sufficient to answer the aed 
purposes and that further detailed explanation and dig. 
cussion can best be reserved for a meeting at 
plan will be inaugurated, where opportunity wi} 
afforded for explanation of all points that are not en 
clear. tirely 
The open competition plan has been in operation jn 
various industries with signal success. Manufacturers 
have learned that by helping their competitors they help 
themselves. They have learned that the low Priced com. 
petitor makes the market and that the low priceg com. 
petitor does not make such prices because he wants to be 
low priced, but because of either lack of information 88 to 
market conditions or because of an inferior product, ‘Open 
competition gives the competitor that information 
he has lacked and his desire to get the most Possible for 
his product can be safely relied upon as sufficient 
for him to get the market price. If his low prices are due 
to an inferior product or poor service to his customers, he 
will find it out when he tries to discover why his Prices are 
not in line with his competitor’s and thru the general dig. 
cussions at the regular meetings. 
There is more than one case on record where a 
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cern has at its own expense employed experts to ped 


cost systems for competitors and to show competitors how 
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to bring their products up to a high standard. They did 
it from no philanthropic motives, but because they knew 
that a poor competitor weakens the market and thereby 
reduces the prices at which they must sell their products 

Altho a discussion of this subject could continue in- 
definitely, we will conclude by pointing out that all the 
fundamental principles of this plan are recognized a8 
sound among leaders of thought and action -in this coun 
try and that organization is no longer to be considered a8 
a luxury, or as something to be considered after all trivial 
details of one’s own business are disposed of, but a8 4 
necessity—an integral part of our business if we expect 
to.progress with the world instead of being crushed out 
by better methods and-better organizations, both at home 
and abroad. High Government officials are urging and 
pleading with the business men of the country for o- 
ganized effort. ee 

The committee respectfully submits this plan in the be- 
lief and hope that it will serve as a starting point for’ 
sure and irresistible progress onward toward better 
things. 

The Pian 


The plan covers all hardwoods, but it was deemed advis- 
able by the committee to start with one wood only, until 
the members became familiar with the workings, and the 
to add other woods as rapidly as the secretary’s office cal 
arrange to handle the details of same. Owing to the fact 
that the wood most largely produced by all members is 
oak, it was decided to start with oak. The oak is to be 
classified into plain and quartered, also according to 
ness and also whether red or white; these subdivisions in 
turn to be classified under the grades hereafter show! 
Those members who do not divide their red and white oa 
at all or only in certain grades will report them as m2 
and they will be classified in the secretary’s reports 8 
white oak. , 

The grades for division are as follows: 


1s and 2s No. 2 common 
Select Sound wormy 
No, 1 common and select No. 3 common / 
No. 1 common No. 4 common 
The bill stock will be classified as follows: Sue 
Switch: ties, ‘members will designate as to whether 
matched or unmatched. : ee 
Cross ties, with sizes designated. 
Crossing plank. 
White oak car stock. 
Mixed oak car stock. 
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ee 
gound square edged construction timbers, 16 feet and 
rter. ‘These to be divided in 6x6 to 12x12 for one class 
- pelow 6x6 for another class. 
gound square edged plank. 
All special grades are to be reported assuch. _ 
rades not coming under the above classifications 
are to be reported for just what they are. 
Outline of Reports to Be Made 
Production reports. 
Sales reports; this means orders taken. 
Shipping reports. 
Stock reports. 
Price lists. 
Inspection reports. 
Production Reports by Members 
Production reports are to be made to the secretary 
monthly by each member with the grades and thicknesses 
ified as above set out. The monthly report is to be 
ade out whether there is any production or not so that 
the secretary’s record will be complete and he may know 
at all times whether or not he has full data from each 
member. Forms will be furnished by the secretary as soon 
as they can be prepared, but in the meantime members 
are requested to send the information without the forms. 
Report must be mailed by members not later than the eighth 
of each month. 
Production Reports by Secretary to Members 
The secretary will send once a month to each member 
of the association a summary of the production for the 
previous month of all the members, subdivided as to grade, 
kind, thickness etc., this report to be mailed to the mem- 
pers not later than the fifteenth of each month to cover 
the preceding calendar month. Production of each mem- 
ber is not to be shown separately. 


Sales Report 

The sales report shall be made daily and show all sales 
and cancelations made that day. The report is to be made 
daily whether any sales or cancelations are made or not in 
order to make the secretary’s record complete. These re- 
ports are to be exact copies of orders taken and to include 
all sales large or small, and to include all special agree- 
ments of every kind in reference to price, grade or terms, 
whether the agreement is written or verbal. 

The members making sales to themselves or allied com- 
panies for flooring plant or other manufacturing purposes 
should report this to the secretary, but it will not be in- 
cluded in the report to members, the purpose being to 
enable the secretary to keep balances correctly. 


Pe pepe 


W. M. RITTER, 
Of Columbus, Ohio 


Stock made from offal, such as slabs and edgings, is not 
to be reported. For the purpose of the sales report a car- 
load shall be considered as containing 15,000 feet of rough 
oe. 12,000 feet of bill stock or 20,000 feet of surfaced 
lumber. 

In reporting to the members, the secretary will divide 
the customers into two classes known as class A and class 
B. Class A shall include all wholesalers, retail yards and 
all others who resell excepting exporters, and may include 
those put in class A by unanimous consent of the members. 

Class B shall include all consumers who do not resell 
the stock as lumber. It shall also include exporters. 

Class A reports to the members shall show the quantity, 
grade, kind and thickness, giving the name of the member 
selling, the name of the customer, the price, the place 
shipped and f. o. b. what point price is made. If price is 
not f. o. b. destination the secretary’s office will adjust 
the-price in reporting so that the report will show the price 
f. 0. b. destination. 

The reports of class B shall be the same as class A with 
the following exceptions: The name of the shipper, the 
name of the customer and the place shipped are not to be 
shown on the secretary’s reports or to be known to the 
members without the consent of the shipper. In place of 
the actual destination the prices will be figured back to a 
Cincinnati basis and the reports will show into what terri- 
tory the lumber is shipped. The secretary shall, however, 
give to each reporting member the price at which other 
Members are selling any consumer, without giving the 
name of seller unless by consent of the seller. A member 
may write the secretary of his desire to disclose the name 
of a customer he is selling to others selling this customer 
Without giving any names and, after getting replies, the 
Secretary shall make disclosure of the name of the cus- 
tomer among those willing to have their names given to 
others selling this customer. 

Class A and B reports are both to be made weekly and 
mailed by secretary not later than Saturday of each week 
= - include figures up to Tuesday night of the same 


Sales 


to to members for direct shipment are to be reported 


the secretary, but are not to be reported by the secre- 
= to the members. The reasons for dividing the cus- 
oe into two classes are first that the grade basis upon 
ch lumber is sold to wholesalers and yards is more 
xvid Standard and therefore the prices offer a better 
, of comparison. Furthermore, the wholesalers and 
Tetail yards buy in the open market, are known to prac- 
all the members, and it was thought where there 
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might be objection to giving the name of all customers at 
first, there would be no objection to giving the names of 
those included under class A. The provision that any 
buyer can be placed under class A by unanimous consent 
is expected to result in a gradual enlarging of class A 
as time goes on and the plan opens up more fully by actual 
operation. 

A number of members will object to giving immediately 
full information on those under class B for the reason 
that many consumers use special grades and a good many 
manufacturers would feel that they were giving away 
trade secrets by disclosing this information. It is believed 
by the committee that this objection will gradually dis- 
appear. 

Shipping Reports 


Shipping reports are to be made daily by members in 
the same manner and under the same provisions as govern 
reports of sales, to include exact eopy of the invoice, all 
special agreements as to terms, grade etc. Customers hav- 
ing several mills may consolidate their reports as if they 
represented one plant. The shipping report should show 
the order number. 

The secretary shall make reports of shipment to all mem- 
bers, classifying them under A and B exactly as provided 
for under the heading of sales, this report to be mailed by 
Tuesday of each week and to include report up to Thurs- 
day night of the previous week. . 


Stock Reports 


Each member shall report monthly to the secretary 
showing the amount of stock in each grade, kind and 
thickness on hand the first of the month. This report is 
to be made in three columns. The first two columns are 
to show the total stock on hand both sold and unsold 
divided into green and dry. The third column is to show 
the total stock of each kind, grade and thickness sold. In 
figuring carload orders the standard footage stipulated for 
each car shall be used in arriving at the number of feet 
sold. The division of lumber into green and dry shall be 
made according to the standards adopted by the firm 
reporting as to whether stock is green or dry enough for 
shipment. These reports are to be made as soon after the 
first of the month as is possible and should reach the sec- 
retary’s office not later than the fifth of the month. 

The secretary will compile all reports into one report 
showing the individual stock of each member as reported 
and also a summary of all stocks green and dry sold and 
unsold. 

Price Lists 
Price lists are to be filed by each member with the secre- 
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tary at the beginning of each month at the same time of 
filing the stock reports, either as a separate list or by put- 
ting the prices on the stock list. Prices are to be made 
f. o. b. shipping point and this shipping point is to be given 
in the report or prices may be made on same basis as 
members usually make their price lists. Changes of prices 
are to be filed with the association currently as soon as 
they are made. It is not compulsory for any member to 
follow the price list or the changes which he reports to 
the association. 

Not later than the tenth of each month the secretary will 
send out a summary of these price lists showing the prices 
asked by each member and as soon as any changes are 
reported by any member this information shall be imme- 
diately transmitted by the secretary to all members. 

Each member shall furnish the secretary freight rates 
to following points from basing point in his price list. 


Chicago Detroit New York 
Cincinnati Buffalo Boston 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Columbus 
Indianapolis 


Inspection Reports 


An inspection service is to be established for the purpose 
of checking up grades as hereafter detailed: 

1. The chief inspector and sufficient assistants to do 
the work properly shall be employed by the association to 
take care of mill and market inspection. It is estimated 
that it will require perhaps one inspector per 50,000,000 
feet of mill production to take care of the mill end at the 
beginning; it will perhaps require a smaller number of 
inspectors later. 

2. The purposes of the mill inspection service shall be 
as follows: 

(a) To check up the green graders and make a report 
showing a direct comparison between the mill grading and 
the association grades on the same stock. 

(b) To get a check on grades and measurements of each 
mill on shipments to customers under class A. The in- 
spector shall make a réport to the secretary showing the 
grading of the mill on these shipments and also showing 
the association inspector’s grading on the same shipment. 
This report to go to all members. 

(c) The association inspectors shall check up grades and 
measurements on shipments to customers under class B 
when requested by any member and agreed to by the mem- 
ber shipping. 

3. The inspectors are to attend to the usual inspection 
duties as now carried on and to be rotated between differ- 
ent mills and market inspection work. They are also to 


be checked up by the chief inspector at frequent intervals 
and the chief inspector shall get them together at least 
once in sixty days for instructions. Members are to be 
advised of these meetings in advance and shall have a 
right to be present themselves or to send their inspectors. 
Upon special requests of members individual association 
inspectors shall be made the subject of special checks 
under such restrictions as the grading committee of the 
association may deem advisable. 

4.. The inspection work is to be at the expense of the 
association and any extra expense of members caused by 
rehandling the stock is to be paid for by the association. 

5. Special rulings by the grading committee on any 
points are to be sent to members promptly. 

6. Members are not to employ association inspectors 
without the consent of the grading committee. 

7. It is not the purpose of the inspection to change any 
member's grading, or to instruct the member’s inspectors 
to grade in any other manner than that desired by the 
member. The purpose is to furnish each member a basis 
upon which he can compare his prices with those of other 
members, thereby making the price reports more in- 
telligible and accurate. It is, of course, intended that 
member’s inspectors shall be fully instructed in the asso- 
ciation graces when desired by the members. 


Miscellaneous Provisions in Regard to Reports 


The following basis of weights is to be used by secretary 
in figuring freights: 


Eastern Southern 

Territory Territory 
Re Oe a kas hc ace nen ot 4,000 4,400 
ks co's wwe ses 5,500 6,000 
TIROROOD ec cces véenencens 5,500 6,000 
WK Ad) ance taeses Kenan ® 5,000 6,000 
Crosning plate ....ccase 5,500 6,000 


The plan is designed for only those who 
manufacturers. 

Meetings are to be held once a month at Cincinnati or 
at points to be agreed upon by the members. The plan 
requires the selection of a man to take charge of the 
gathering and disseminating of data, with the necessary 
assistants. 

It is recommended to the members that they let their 
office clerks make the reports direct without holding them 
for personal attention of the members; this to save time. 

The secretary is instructed to telegraph at the expense 
of members for any reports which are over due. The sec- 
retary will keep a list of all the members, with the time 
each report is due, based upon the mail service from the 
members’ office. All reports of members are subject to 
complete audit. Any member who fails to report is not 
to get the reports from the secretary. In other words, 
members will only get such reports as they are contrib- 
utors to at the time. Failure to report for twelve days in 
six months will cause the member failing to be dropped 
from membership. It is necessary that reports be made 
promptly and completely if the plan is to work success- 
fully. It is intended that the regular meetings afford full 
opportunity for the discussion of all subjects of interest 
to the members. 

Part of the plan is a market report letter to be gotten 
out monthly. This will give the committee’s idea of the 
market, will point out changes in cpnditions both in the 
producing and consuming sections, the comparison of pro- 
uuction and sales, and in general an analysis of the market 
conditions. 

This market report letter to go to all members of the 
association. Other information goes only to contributing 
members. 


are lumber 


It was announced that a sufficient number of members 
had agreed to codperate in furnishing the needed infor- 
mation to make the plan a fact and it would be put into 
effect by the board of governors. 

C. L. Harrison, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., presented the 
report of the committee on officers’ reports, which were 
approved, | 

The report of the committee on resolutions was pre- 
sented by W. G. Ward,.of Ironton, Ohio, and adopted. It 
thanked the officers, hosts, speakers, hotel, trade press 
and E, C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., who fur- 
nished the convention badges. A resolution was also 
adopted expressing sympathy with Clinton Crane, of Cin- 
cinnati, because of his serious illness and expressing re- 
gret at his absence. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The report of the nominations committee, presented by 
W. E. Delaney, of Lexington, Ky., was unanimously 
adopted reélecting B. B. Burns, of Huntington, W. Va., 
as president. The other officers elected were: 


First vice-president—F. R. Gadd, Chicago. 

Second vice-president—BP.'O. Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Treasurer—M, W. Stark, St. Albans, W. Va. 

Board of Governors: One year—W. M. Ritter, Columbus, 
Ohio; E. M. Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn.; W. B. Townsend, 
Townsend, Tenn.; J. H Himmelberger, Cape Girardeau, Mo. ; 
J. F. McIntyre, Pine Bluff, Ark. Two Years—J. W. Oakford, 
Philadelphia ‘a.; R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky.; W. 


Burke, harleston, Miss.; B. A. Lang, Chicago; R. L. Hut- 
chinson, Huntington, W Va. Three Years—wW. H. Daw- 
kins, Ashland, Ky.; W. E. DeLaney, Lexington, Ky.; Leon 


Isaacsen, Coal Grove, Ohio; R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. ; 
Ralph May, Memphis, Tenn. 


Clinton Crane was elected an honorary life member of 
the board. 


State Vice Presidents and Directors: Alabama—J. M. 
Cheely (Vice President), Kentucky Lumber Co., Sulligent. 
Arkansas—R. E. Lee Wilson (Vice President), Lee Wilson & 
Co., Wilson; W. C. Bonner (Director), J. H. Bonner & Sons, 
Heth; C. L. Wheeler (Director), J. W. eeler & Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. JUinois—P. E. Gilbert (Vice President); Wis- 
consin Lumber Co., Chicago; H. McGhee (Director), 
Fischer Lumber Co., Kewanee; R. L. McClellan (Director), 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., Chicago. Kentucky—George H. 
Gearhart (Vice President), Clearfield Lumber Co., Clearfield ; 
W. T. Schnauffer (Director), Turkey Foot Lumber Co., Lex- 
ington; Malcolm Miller (Director), Lenox Saw Mill Co.., 
Lenox. Louisiana—W. J. Stebbins (Vice President), Lyon 
Lumber Co., Garyville; C. A. Weis (Director), Alexandria 
Cooperage & Lumber Co., Alexandria; BE. B. Schwing (Direc- 
tor), Schwing Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine. ississippi 
—Fred K. Conn (Vice President), Bayou Land & Lumber Co., 
Yazoo City; B. Dulweber (Director), Kraetzer-Cured 
Lumber Co., Moorhead; A. V. Wineman (Director), A. G. 
Wineman & Sons, Greenville. Missouri—Max Pease “(Vice 
President), Galloway-Pease Co., Poplar Bluff; W. P. Ander- 
son (Director), Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co., 
St. Louis; T. W. Fry (Director), Charles F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Co., St. Louis. North Carolina—Louis 
Carr (Vice President), Carr Lumber Co., Pisgah Forest; 
G Hutton (Director), Hutton & Bourbonnais Co., Hick- 
ory. Ohio—W. G. Ward (Vice President), W. G. Ward Lum- 
ber Co., Ironton; W. I. Barr (Director), part adladey Lum- 
ber Co., Greenfield; W. H. Nigh (Director), Nigh Lumber 
Pennsylvania—F. N. Pearee (Vice President), 


(Concluded on page 60) 


Co., Ironton. 
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Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association Ratifies New Grading Rules — Stresses Need of Funds for Birch Pub 
Campaign and Adds to Powers of Grading Bureau 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 26.—-The annual meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, concluded at the Hotel Pfister today, was one of the 
most important and enthusiastic in the history of the 
organization. The opinions of those present—and the 
attendance was very large and representative—were al- 
most unanimous upon all of the important questions de- 
cided and the entire business of the association went off 
with the smoothness of clockwork. Among the most 
important actions taken were the ratification of the pro- 
posed changes in the hardwood grading rules, the creation 
of a box grade and a yard grade of No. 3 hemlock, a 
strong and able presentation of the needs of funds to 
press a campaign for birch and the passing of the motion 
to give added support to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association by giving an assessment of 1% cents 
a thousand on shipments, provided 90 percent of the affil- 
iated associations do likewise. Of great importance also 
was the enlargening of the powers of the bureau of grades 
and the making of a permanent feature of the sales 
managers committee. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The morning session of the first day was entirely given 
over to committee meetings during which the activities of 
the association for the year were planned and reports 
framed that were presented later. In order to allow R. 8. 
Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, to catch a train, he was 
given the floor immediately after the opening of the 
afternoon session. Mr. Kellogg told briefly of the suc- 
cessful ‘‘missionary’’ trip to the Pacific coast to interest 
the affiliated associations in providing more money to 
carry on the work of the national association. He said 
that the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
and the California Redwood Association had already voted 
an assessment of 1% cents a thousand feet on shipments 
for the National, provided that 90 percent of the afiil- 
iated associations do likewise. After action has been 
taken by all the affiliated associations—and indications, 
he said, are that all will take favorable action on the 
matter—President R. H. Downman will call a meeting 
in Chicago to determine how the funds are to be spent 
to give the maximum benefit to the members of the affil- 
iated associations. The assessment plan will do away with 
the personal contribution system now followed and will 
divide equally the expenses of carrying on this necessary 
publicity and educational work. Mr. Kellogg spoke 
warmly of the good publicity work being carried on by 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and mentioned especially the excellent exhibits 
at State fairs and retail lumbermen’s meetings. Regard- 
ing one exhibit he said: ‘‘I inspected your exhibit at 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers yesterday 
and want to say that it attracted much attention from the 
retailers. It is the best exhibit of the sort that I have 
ever seen an association put on.’’ 


President’s Address 

The address of President J. T. Phillips, of Green Bay, 
Wis., was extremely brief and to the point. He said that 
during the last quarter of 1916 the prices on the woods 
manufactured by the members of the association reached 
a level that showed a profit on the operations and that so 
far as he could see the coming year is going to be a good 
one and the outlook is very encouraging. He expressed 
appreciation of the good work done by the various com- 
mittees during the year, and especially commended that of 
the bureau of grades and the work of its chairman, George 
H. Chapman. 

The report of Treasurer George Foster was read by 
Secretary Swan and revealed a very satisfactory financial 
condition. Due to a lack of time the report of the secre- 
tary was not read but was incorporated in the minutes 
without presentation. 

Next the report of the bureau of grades was presented 
by Chairman George H. Chapman, of Stanley, Wis. In 
this report each point was presented singly and action 
taken upon the one point before the presentation of an- 
other. Because of its importance the first problem brought 
up and discussed was the proposed changes in the hard- 
wood grading rules as presented at the October meeting 
and printed in full in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 
4, 1916, pages 52 and 53. Mr. Chapman said that prac- 
tical experience has demonstrated that.a change is needed 
in the wording of the select birch rule, as it is desirable 
and necessary that a proportion of 5/4 and thinner stock 
be admissible even when there are some unsound defects 
upon the back. After some discussion a motion was put 
and carried that the five words ‘‘ will admit sound defects 
and’’ be cut out of the description of the grade of selects 
as reported upon at the October meeting. The bureau of 
grades was also authorized to go before the grading rules 
committee of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion and present the proposed rules for adoption, and that 
if to have the rules adopted it is necessary to change the 
wording slightly so that the quality of the lumber that 
will go into the grades will not be affected, the bureau 
is to have the authority to make the changes, The change 
in the rule regarding birch selects refers only to 5/4 
and thinner, as the reading of the proposed rule as it 
now stands on 5/4 and thicker stock is satisfactory. 

Next a proposed grade of No. 3 common hemlock yard 
stock suitable for sale as cheap building material by 
retail yards was discussed. The discussion was lengthy 
and many able expositions of the need of standardizing 
such a grade were put forth by the lumbermen, and some 
opposition was offered. However, all were practically 
agreed that it was necessary to clearly define two grades 
of No. 3 hemlock; the one to be used in cheap building 


a 








construction and the other by the box factories. It was 
pointed out that if it is desirable to standardize one grade 
it is desirable to standardize all of them and that the 
great range in price being obtained by the different mills 
for the grade of No. 3 hemlock is because there is no 
understanding of what properly goes in the grade, with 
the result that some mills ship much better stock than 
others. The bureau of grades was authorized to draw up 
clear rules defining the quality of lumber to go into a 
No. 3 box grade and to draw up a separate set of rules 
to do likewise for a separate grade of No. 3 yard stock 
hemlock and that these rules should go into effect as soon 
as they are drawn up. The new rules will include both 
1- and 2-inch stock. 


Bylaws Are Amended 


In accordance with the suggestions of President Phil- 
lips a general discussion, led by George H. Chapman, took 
place that ended in amendments to the bylaws so as to 
avoid possible overlapping in the activities of the bureau 
of grades and the sales managers’ committee. A motion 
was carried that the bureau of grades be reduced from 
eleven to five members, the secretary of the association to 
be one of the members, and that this bureau have the final 
say in any matters regarding grades or proposed changes 
in grades, subject of course to the action of the associa- 
tion. The committee on statistics and accounts was done 
away with in another motion and its functions given over 
to the sales managers’ committee, which is to be known 
as the bureau of statistics and educational information, 
the duties of which will be to gather information regard- 
ing the markets and compile statistics and pass this in- 
formation on to the members of the association. The 
new committee is to be composed of twelve men actively 
engaged in the selling of lumber and the chairman shall 
be a sales manager. The territory of the association is 
divided into four districts, each of which shall have three 
representatives on the bureau. Upper Michigan will com- 
pose one district, eastern Wisconsin another, central Wis- 
consin a third and northern Wisconsin a fourth. The 
men first appointed to membership shall serve as follows: 
one from each district for three years, one for two years 
and one for one year. At all succeeding annual meetings 
a member shall be elected from each district to serve 
three years. The bureau is to hold monthly meetings and 
if a member fails to attend two consecutive meetings he 
may be displaced and another man appointed. 

The report of the bureau of transportation was then 
presented by Chairman A. L. Osborn, who gave in some 
detail the work of the bureau in securing proper rail rates 
and adjustments for the benefit of members of the asso- 
ciation. He emphasized that to make the services of the 
bureau of the greatest help to the members of the asso- 
ciation it is necessary that the members inform the bureau 
of any sales territory which may be increased by the 
establishment of thru rates and that the cases will be 
promptly prepared and presented to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He explained somewhat the proposal 
of Examiner Fred Esch in the reclassification hearing to 
assess freight rates by the minima plan. The members 
present generally expressed their disapproval of this pro- 
posed manner of assessing rates. A discussion of the 
reconsignment privilege then followed in which the manu- 
facturers expressed themselves as against the practice. 
One pertinently stated that reconsignment is a privilege 
granted by the railroads and is not a right, and as its 
practice operates to the great detriment of the lumber in- 
dustry as a whole, it should be done away with. A reso- 
lution was introduced, passed and ordered sent to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission showing that the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is 
bitterly opposed to the reconsignment practice and that 
it recommends the placing of a stiff charge upon every 
reconsignment that is made. Manufacturers present said 
that they knew the manufacturers would occasionally have 
to reconsign a car of lumber and so would have to pay 
a penalty, but that the few cases in which it would be 
necessary to do so would be immaterial beside the good 
done the industry by the general cessation of the practice. 

A. L. Osborn reported that according to advices he has 
received there is a probability of some changes in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Act, but that at this 
time it is impossible to forecast the probable changes. 
Sydney L. Williams, representing Chairman Beck of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission, gave a brief address 
on the increasing rates of accident insurance on the em- 
ployees of lumber manufacturing companies, both in the 
sawmills and in the woods. He said that the manufac- 
turers of lumber of the State paid accident insurance of 
$240,000 on a payroll of $8,000,000 in 1915 and that the 
rates have shown a constant tendency to increase. He 
recommended that sawmills be made ‘‘fool proof’’ and 
that the machinery be guarded and protected from the 
possibility of coming in contact with men wherever pos- 
sible. He pointed out that the most prolific sources of 
accidents in the woods are liquor and the ignorant floating 
labor that must be employed. He recommended that a 
trusty man be appointed in each camp to report cases of 
earelessness to the management and so provide. some 
means of checking this evil. He also predicted that with- 
in five years companies will not be hiring men that drink 
to excess. 


Explains Uses and Adaptabilities of Birch 


Chairman M. P. McCullough of the bureau of promotion 
then presented his report that told of the excellent re- 
sults obtained during the year in promoting the use of 
‘* beautiful birch’’ and explained that since the formation 
of the hemlock promotion bureau his bureau has devoted 
its activities largely to birch. He emphasized the need 


-which it stays in place and takes either a stain oF 


that even with the small amount of advertisi 


of more money to carry on a birch campaign, and mid 
possible to do from 100 to 250 inquiries a month for a. 


ples of birch and birch literature were received, Also 
the good work of the birch exhibits was pointed out, 
conclusion the report said: ‘‘We firmly believe thig pro. 
motion work is necessary if we are even to retain our 
present markets. * * * We clearly see that our 
ent work covers only a fraction of the ground and that 
to secure the most efficient results it should be put upon 
a oT nasi. It is for this reason that we h 

greater birch campaign can be put thru with strong 
financial backing. ?* ° , 


The report of the bureau of statistics was presented y 


Chairman J. W. Kaye, and reported that no special 

ties had been undertaken during the year. The need of 

knowing exactly how much it costs to put lumber on the 

market was emphasized and the report strongly recom. 

mended the employment of a competent man to int 

a systematized cost system at the plants of all the mem. 

bers and the presentation of an annual combined Cost 

report made up by this man. 
The annual banquet began promptly at 6 o’clock and 

was an unusually enjoyable affair, even for an organi: 


tion that is noted for the entertaining character of ity 


annual dinners. Excellent music and singing wag fur. 
nished thruout the banquet. Probably no feature of the 
entertainment attracted greater and more favorable com. 
ment than did the menus, which were printed on small 
panels of three-ply ‘‘old faithful’’ hemlock and 
strikingly the grain of the wood and its adaptability, 
The coverings of the programs of the annual meeting algo 
were of hemlock veneer. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The first address of the morning session was by H. D. 
Tiemann, in charge of section of timber physics of the 


Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., on ‘The 


Kiln Drying of Hemlock.’’ Mr. Tiemann explained that 
lack of time prevented the figures from being absolutely 
accurate, but that he presented them as showing in a gen- 
eral way that money can be saved by kiln drying hemlock 
and that where the proper kiln is used the grades will not 
be lowered, but in fact will be raised in comparison to 
the results obtained by air drying. The figures given were 
based on the results obtained by putting a car of green 
hemlock, consisting of 1-inch shiplap and 2-inch dimension 


thru the dry kiln of the laboratory, the carload of lumber ) 


being furnished by the Flambeau River Lumber Co.,, of 
Ladysmith, Wis. Mr. Tiemann said that 1-inch stock can 
be brought to a dry weight of 2,300 pounds in two ; 
and that 2-inch stock may be dried in six days, where 
lumber is piled flat, but that if it is piled on edge the 
time of drying 1l-inch stock may be reduced to f 
hours. He said that the profit from kiln drying he 
comes largely from reduced freight rates, the possibility 
of operating on a smaller amount of capital with a con 
sequent frequent turning of stock and the saving in 
handling. 

He then gave figures on a kiln designed to dry toa 
shipping weight of 2,400 pounds, 48,000 feet of hemlock @ 
day. To have this capacity the kiln should have four com- 


partments, each compartment to be 66 feet long, 15 feet 


wide and 12.5 feet high. To operate the kiln to ca t 
it will require sixteen double trucks. According to his 
figures Mr. Tiemann said that there is 1,192 pounds of 
water to a thousand feet of hemlock and that to 

rate this amount 5,300 pounds of steam an hour will 
needed. He then explained that boiler horse power of 
154 is needed to furnish the kiln with 60 pounds steam, 
For piping seventy-five pieces of 1-inch pipe will be 

but this amount can probably be reduced one-third, he 
said, where the spray water is used for heating. Figur 
ing the cost of each kiln compartment at $10,000, the 
extra expense of a man to watch tke kiln and other sul 
dries at 50 cents a thousand, interest 6 percent and de 
preciation 6 percent, the net saving will be $1.02’ thou 


sand feet by kiln drying. ‘‘Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘you 


must understand that these figures will vary with 
conditions, the season of the year and the type of kiln,” 
Mr. Tiemann placed much emphasis upon the need of & 
maximum circulation of air thru the piles of lumber i 
the kiln and while he said many kinds of kilns will work 
well he favors the humidity regulated spray kiln. © 


Tells of Needs for Publicity : 


The rest of the morning was given over to a discussion 
of birch, its merits and the need of publicity for this 


wood. The first speaker was E. 0. Lowe, of | : 
@ prominent architect, who spoke on ‘‘ Birch as 
Finish.’’ Mr. Lowe first told of the tendency to Us 
building materials in a false sense; that is, 
material as a substitute for some other material whet 
really the first is as suitable for the purpose as that 
which it is being substituted. For example he gave 
use of birch as a substitute for mahogany om: 
trim. ‘‘If birch is satisfactory when substituted for 
mahogany,’’ said Mr. Lowe, ‘‘why is it not sa 
as birch? I believe that the tendency to substitute ome 
building material for another has reached its height and 
that in the future every material will be known by its 
own merits and by its own name.’’ He said that > 
stitutes for wood as interior trim are not meeting 
success because of lack of merit developed by pratt 
tests. The present tendency, he said, is to have 
interior trim harmonize with the walls in color and 
and birch lends itself especially well to this bec# 
its natural beauty of grain and the splendid mam 














‘‘T had to hunt up and study the good qualities of: 
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Lowe said, ‘‘ because I could not find it advertised as 
ut. are, and because of the lack of knowledge of 
eitects and people generally. My message to you is, 
pireh better known to insure greater and more gen- 
” In reply to some questions Mr. Lowe said 
to ensure interior finish staying ‘‘where put’’ it is 
thst te to Lave the building thoroly dried out, by arti- 
jel heat and to see that the finish is dry when it is 
btin. He also explained that it is necessary to paint 

the top and bo:tom of doors and prime the back of finish 
p that the proper position will be maintained, and 
when treated with a filler the finish will retain its 

in first class shape. : oe 

J.B. Crosby, of the Crosby-Chicago advertising agency, 
then delivered a very able address on ‘‘It Is Better to 
yate 2 Market Than to Meet the Market.’’ Briefly ex- 
pressed Mr. Crosby’s points were that a market is de- 
Panded for an article which proceeds from desire, which, 
‘turn, comes either from knowledge or curiosity. Thus 
gis ia the power of any manufacturer to create markets. 
advertising is the connecting wire between the manu- 
facturer and consumer and the results obtained depend 
upon how skillfully that wire is played upon, He pointed 
ot that the manufacturer of today is confronted with 
the necessity of both making the goods and the market, 
gnd that the seller may become a dictator by suggestions. 
For this purpose nothing exceeds the power of advertis- 
ing, according to his belief. Judicious advertising creates 
+e in the minds of the public and arouses curiosity, 
je'said, but the manufacturer must remember that adver- 
tising is an investment, not a favor. Another truth that 
he emphasized was that anybody can buy space, but the 
result obtained depends largely upon what is placed in 
the space and the method of treating ensuing inquiries. 


Address on New Force in Merchandising 


A pertinent and able address was delivered by Edward 
Hines, of Chicago, on the subject of ‘‘Guaranteed Birch, 
a New Force in Lumber Merchandising.’’ Mr. Hines first 
aid emphasis upon the merits of birch and its compara- 
tively wide distribution despite the lack of knowledge of 
these merits of the general public. He pointed out that 
the source of supply of birch is rather limited and that 

per advertising and publicity would unquestionably 

tly stimulate the present demand. Necessarily a 
stimulation of the demand will call for the handling of 
larger orders and consequently, Mr. Hines said, there will 
be orders that it will be impossible for one company to 
handle. As an example of this he said that it would prob- 
ably be impossible for any one company to handle an 
order for half a million feet of FAS birch, but that such 
an order as that could be handled satisfactorily by several 
companies acting together. 

In this connection he said: ‘‘ Provision should be-made 
to anticipate and clear such orders thru the promotion 
bureau of the association in such satisfactory manner as 
would enable the various members to share in the favors 
that are dispensed, and furthermore, to insure service to 
the consumer that will carry conviction, demonstrate the 
value of our organization, and finally enlist the confidence 
of the user.’’ 

In speaking of the methods by which birch as well as 
many other hardwoods are sold, Mr. Hines said that much 
injury has been done the industry by the handling of the 
product by jobbers not ordinarily in touch with the manu- 
facturers and who are seldom concerned with the problem 
of the manufacturer beyond their own immediate personal 
profit, In bettering the market for birch Mr. Hines em- 
phasized the need of overcoming manipulation of grades. 
“For example,’’ he said, ‘‘ what must a manufacturer of 
furniture or interior house-trim think of our FAS birch, 
if he invariably receives in every shipment a percentage 
of No. 1 common, whereas in mahogany, walnut and quar- 
tered oak, the woods that for the most part enter into 
competition with our birch, are sold on straight grades and 
accordingly show a much smaller percentage of waste when 
worked ape” To guarantee birch and to remove any pos- 
sibility of manipulation in grades, Mr. Hines said: 
“Every piece of birch lumber that is shipped should have 
stamped upon its surface the grade, name of the manu- 

r, trademark of your association and such other 
marks of identification as may be decided necessary 
after careful investigation of the needs of the situation.’’ 

To make possible a wider utilization and distribution 
of birch Mr. Hines pointed out the necessity of advertis- 
ig and publicity to impress upon the minds of the con- 
simers a closer acquaintance and proper knowledge of the 
merits of the wood. He also pointed out that it is neces- 
sary to embark on this campaign promptly so that manu- 

rs of birch may realize prices more nearly commen- 
surate with the cost of production and the increase in 
value of the wood. 

. Hines then presented four recommendations for 
conducting a greater birch campaign and for guaranteeing 
the product, which are summarized as follows: 1—A 

standardization of grades; 2—The branding of 

every piece of lumber with an association trademark, name 
t the manufacturer and grade, and such other designat- 
tg marks as may be found essential; 3—The association 
ispection should be final and settlement arranged where 
ded lumber is not up to the brand guaranty. The 
meociation should be protected by a bond from every com- 
pany licensed to use the brand, and bonded certificates of 
ispection should be issued on all shipments; 4—Provision 
m be made for securing funds with which to conduct 
ae campaign for securing accurate knowledge of 

requirements of the consumer and the operation of a 
ne and forceful advertising and publicity cam- 


In the discussion that followed Mr. Hines’ speech the 
pinion was expressed by a number of the manufacturers 
ica t the publicity campaign was especially needed 
in — a larger market for the lower grades of birch; 
much most of those present expressed the belief that the 
eotld be , increase in markets for the lower grades 
‘od ope only by the use of a strong advertising 

campaign, 

. Mr. Hines’ speech the members engaged in 





a general discussion of the need of greater publicity for 
birch and C. H. Worcester, chairman of the greater birch 
committee, told of the progress being made in securing 
the pledge of members of the association to stand an 
assessment of 25 cents a thousand feet on the shipments 
for five years of all birch, the agreement not to be bind- 
ing until a production of 70,000,000 feet annually is 
pledged. Several companies that were represented agreed 
to join in the movement and Secretary Swan announced 
that rl, of over 60,000,000 feet was already 
pledged. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first speech during the afternoon was presented by 
W. B. Greeley, assistant forester, of Washington, D. C., 
who spoke on ‘‘Codperation in the Forest Industries.’’ 
In introducing Mr. Greeley, Secretary Swan gave the fol- 
lowing interesting facts regarding Mr. Greeley’s work in 
the Forest Service: When the memorable fires swept over 
the Pacific Northwest and threatened such appalling losses 
of life and standing timber Mr. Greeley was district for- 
ester at Missoula, Mont. It was necessary to act imme- 
diately and to cut red tape if the loss of life and timber 
was to be minimized, and Mr. Greeley did this in such 
a commendable manner and handled the situation so well 
that he was called to Washington, D. C., shortly after- 
ward. There he did much of the work of preparing 
national timber for sale and very successfully conducted 
selling campaigns and instituted and put into effect forest 
selling and management policies. In recognition of his 
fine record he was selected two years ago to make a study 
of the lumber industry and has directed the efforts of the 
Forest Service officials in that direction for the last two 
years. 

In opening his address Mr. Greeley emphasized the 
necessity of the American manufacturers in keeping a 
watchful eye on European industrial developments. He 
said. that it is his belief that Americans do not fully un- 
derstand the significance of Germany’s action in Decem- 
ber when the entire industrial resources of the country 
were mobilized under the direction of the Government. 
This mobilization, he said, was not only for war but for 
peace as well and it also applied to the purchase of raw 
material as well as the sale of manufactured products. 
France is keeping close pace with Germany in this regard, 
he believes, and the attitude of England is the same as 
that of France. American industries will meet this after 
the war and if a prosperous business is to be enjoyed 
organizations must necessarily be formed. The rest of 
his speech was given over to a discussion of the same 
points brought out in the speech Mr. Greeley delivered 
before the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, in 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 23, and which were printed on 
pages 34, 35 and 79 of the Jan. 27 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Owing to lack of time the annual report of Chief In- 
spector W. H. McDonald was not presented, but was pub- 
lished in the Jan. 26 issue of the bulletin, in lieu of a 
personal presentation. This report recommended the 
adoption of standard sizes to which shiplap, flooring and 
other products should be manufactured. It further rec- 
ommended the printing of new hemlock grading rules with 
rules covering the grading of 4x4-inch and larger timbers. 


The special statistical report of O. T. Swan showed that, 
generaily speaking, stocks of pine, hemlock and hardwoods 
are considerably reduced from the last report and much 
less than at a year ago this time. For December the ship- 
ments were very much larger than the cut. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


M. J. Quinlan, of Soperton, Wis., introduced a reso- 
lution especially commending the bureau of grades for 
its work during the year, and this was passed by accla- 
mation. The report of the nomination committee was 
adopted and the following officers elected: 

President—J. J. Lingle, Westboro, Wis. 

Vice president—C. H. Worcester, Chicago. 

Treasurer—George E. Foster, Mellen, Wis. 

Directors—W. B. Clubine, Park Falls, Wis.; H. H. Heine- 
man, Merrell, Wis.; A. C. Wells, Menominee, Mich.; J. 
T. Phillips, Green Bay, Wis.; R. B. Goodman, Goodman, 
Wis. ; M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis, 


The following chairmen of bureaus were then elected: 
Bureau of transportation, A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis. ; 
bureau of grades, George H. Chapman, Stanley, Wis.; 
statistics and educational information, H. H. Butts, Park 
Falls, Wis.; hemiock promotion bureau, M. P, MeUul- 
lough, Schofield, Wis. 

President Lingle then took the chair and gave a very 
brief address, in which he expressed appreciation of the 
honor conferred upon him and his determination to do 
his utmost tor the good of the organization during 1917, 
R. B. Goodman then moved that an assessment of 1% 
cents a thousand feet on shipments be levied and that this 
sum be turned over to the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, provided that 90 percent of the affiliated 
associations do the same. The motion was passed by 
acclamation. The following resolution was then intro- 
duced and passed: 

Resolved, As a mark of our appreciation of the service 
rendered in behalf of our industry in relation to the fram- 
ing of the present corporation tax law and handling of the 
reclassification case by R. H. Downman and the gentlemen 
associated with him, that we tender our hearty vote of 
thanks to him and that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to him, 

Appreciation of the work of the retiring president, 
J. T. Phillips, was also expressed by a rising vote. A. L. 
Osborn then announced that the decision of the State 
Railway Commission in the Tittemore case had just been 
announced, but that from reliable information he did not 
believe that it would affect the lumbermen. He explained 
that while the adjustment apparently is a lowering of 
rates, this lowering applies mostly to less than carload 
shipments and that on carload lots the rate is raised on 
the long hauls and cut on the short hauls, The meeting 
then aujourned, 


The new board of directors met immediately after the 
adjournment of the annual meeting and redlected O. T. 
Swan secretary for 1917, They also empowered Secretary 
Swan to employ an assistant secretary to take the place 
of Assistant Secretary O. A. King, who will leave shortly 
to take up his duties as secretary of a commercial organi- 
zation. No other business. outside of the usual routine 
was conducted. 





WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE MAKERS HOLD YEARLY MEETING 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 27.—The annual meeting of the 
Northern White Cedar Shingle Association at the Hotel 
Pfister in this city today was characterized by the strong 
efforts of those present in making the association an active 
and progressive one if the manufacturers of white cedar 
shingles are to obtain the benefits that they should as 
manufacturers of a superior product. 

At the opening of the meeting Secretary O. T. Swan ex- 
plained that there was a large sum in the treasury, due to 
the small expenses of the year, and that the members 
had not been billed for dues after April 1, 1916, because 
there seemed to be no need to get in funds for which there 
was no immediate use. Secretary Swan said that most 
of the anti-shingle legislation is being fostered by the 
manufacturers of substitute roofings and that of eighty- 
nine different brands of roofings and substitute shingles 
only two were found to be actually fire-proof. Both of 
the fireproof brands are prohibitively high in cost and 
of the remainder the majority are not so fire resistant as 
wooden shingles. He told of the making of an electrical 
machine by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., 
in which all shingles may be submitted to heat tests that 
will be uniform, and the good showing made by shingles 
of white cedar submitted by the association. He said 
that it is Dr. Schrenk’s intention to arrange the machine 
so that standard tests can also.be applied to substitute 
roofings and shingles, thus giving the lumbermen a 
sound foundation upon which to base their claims for 
recognition of the wooden shingle in building codes. He 
said that when a fair system of tests for all roofings is 
authorized the substitute roofings will be sooner excluded 
by building codes than the wooden shingle. 

E. A. Hamer, of Chassell, Mich., told of the success of 
his firm, the C. H. Worcester Lumber Co., has had in 
placing printed directions in each bundle of shingles 
telling how properly to lay a shingle roof. He said that 
50 percent of the carpenters do not know how to lay a 
shingle roof and lack of this knowledge is largely respon- 
sible for inroads of substitute roofings into the shingle 
field. He also said that he thought it an excellent plan 
to brand all bundles of shingles first grade, second grade 
and third grade to prevent the substitution of the lower 
grades for the better ones. 

President W. B. Thomas then explained that an in- 
spector had not been employed during the year because of 
the difficulty in securing the proper man, but that he 
thought it would be an excellent idea to employ one for 
at least part of 1917 to see that the grades are properly 
standardized. A motion was then passed that the mem- 
bers of the association be ested to brand each bundle 
of shingles best grade, best grade, or third grade, 





depending upon the actual grade. The secretary was also 
authorized to have printed and forwarded to the members 
all the instructions regarding the best manner of laying 
a shingle roof and that the members should place these 
instructions in the bundles of shingles. 

A lengthy discussion was engaged in regarding the 
advisability of carrying on an active advertising cam- 
paign and also in having a special man call. upon the 
retailers and explain the merits of white cedar suingles, 
However, a careful canvass disclosed the fact that the 
estimated production of shingles for 1917 is much lower 
than the production for 1916 and that consequently too 
aggressive an advertising campaign might cause the manu- 
facturers some embarrassment. , 


The following officers were then elected: 


President—E. A. Hamer, Chassell, Mich, 

First vice president—W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. 

fomnd vice president—John HEH. Kelly, Sault Ste. Marie, 
ch. 


Treasurer—A. C. Well, Menominee, Mich. 

Directors—M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis.; M. J. Bell, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; W. B. Earle, Hermansville, Mich,; W. B. 
Thomas, Manistique, Mich.; C. A. Goodman, Goodman, Wis. ; 
Benjamin Finch, Duluth, Minn.; F. M. Clark, Ashland, Wis. 


Former President Thomas then turned the chair over 
to the newly elected president, E. A. Hamer, and the 
members assembled discussed the advisability of levying 
an assessment for 1917. Because of the amount in the 
treasury and the back dues for which the members have 
received no bills it was decided that no dues should be 
assessed for the present, but the secretary was instructed 
to call in the remainder of the unpaid assessment for 1916. 
It was also determined to make an active campaign to 
secure new members and that new members would be 
asked to pay dues for one quarter when joining, and that 
after this payment they should be assessed the same as 
the other members; that is, on the basis of 2 cents a 
thousand for every thousand shingles manufactured. 

Because of lack of time President Hamer decided to 
make committee appointments by mail, and the meeting 
was adjourned. A directors’ meeting was immediately 
held at which Secretary O. T. Swan was reélected and the 
secretary and president authorized to employ an inspector 
for seven months, beginning April 1. The inspector is to . 
give his attention to securing standard grades and to in- » 
terpret the rules for the members of the association. When 
the product is sufficiently standardized the manufacturers ~ 
then feel that they will be in a position to conduct an ag- 
gressive advertising campaign, should such a move seem 
desirable. 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN HOLD CONVENTI 


Reports Show Constructive Accomplishment in All Departments of Associatidn—To Co 
Esch Reclassification Plan—New Lumber Tariff Foreshadowed 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 26.—For nearly four hours this 
afternoon a largely attended meeting of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association was devoted to consid- 
ering matters of vital interest to the lumber industry 
on the north Pacific coast. It was the annual meeting 
and thruout, the conference was evidenced a spirit of 
encouragempa and of optimism such as has been ab- 
sent from similar occasions for some years. Manufac- 
turers of Douglas fir, cedar and spruce are at last be- 
ginning to feel that they can see daylight ahead. They 
are confident of better things for the current year at 
least, and today predictions were made that it would 
_ not be long before the west Coast would come again 

into its own. 

The meeting was called to order in the large assem- 

. bly room of the Tacoma Commercial Club at 2 o’clock 
by President J. H. Bloedel. As usual, E. G. Ames 
arose to move that the reading of the minutes of the 
preceding meeting be dispensed with, but the motion 
was seconded amid laughter before he could make it. 

Mr. Bloedel then declared that as this was the an- 
nual meeting it was now the duty of the president to 
inflict upon the members his annual report. This was 
listened to attentively by the members, who were par- 
ticularly interested in Mr. Bloedel’s description of the 
constructive organization that had been brought about 
during the two years that he has been at the head of 
the association, much of which is due to careful plan- 
ning of himself and the board of trustees, carried out 
by the association’s able secretary. Said he: 

The year 1916 has passed into association history as one 
of constructive accomplishment, not only on the west Coast 
but thruout the lumber industry in the United States. Indi- 
vidualism is a marked characteristic of the lumberman and 
association work has never appealed to him in the abstract, 
but only in the concrete of results accomplished. The visit 
here during the fall of prominent national and regional lum- 
ber association executives, and their, cordial reception by 
western manufacturers, were but evidence of the countrywide 
awakening to the need of greater coérdinate effort. 

Mr. Bloedel told how during 1915 the previously 
seattered departments of the association had been as- 
sembled under one head, with general offices in the 
White Building, Seattle, where were located the secre- 
tary’s office and also the offices of the wood engineer, 
the information bureau, the shingle branch, and the 
local and eastern inspection bureau. Early last year 
the traffic department was moved from Portland to 
Seattle, and L. S, McIntyre, formerly with the traffic 
department of the Milwaukee road, was put at its 
head. This bureau keeps in close touch, as heretofore, 
with all changes in tariff affecting members. Its claim 
collection department is expected to-make the depart- 
ment self sustaining. During the last year a statistical 
bureau was added, this department getting out the 
weekly barometer showing actual trade conditions, re- 
ports being received from approximately 129 members. 
These when compared with similar reports from the 
Western Pine Association, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and the National association give a concrete re- 
view of the last week’s business. Regarding the pub- 
licity department, also established last year, Mr. 
Bloedel said: 

Even in this wooded section, where one-half of every dol- 
lar earned originates from lumber and its products, there is 
lacking a true understanding of the industry, its methods, 
desires and ambitions. A community so involved in the 
prosperity of the forest industry should harbor no prejudice 
against its benefactor—nor will it if correctlyAnformed. To 
produce the news—and only news when it is news—is the 
object of this bureau, the information being furnished to all 
the press that care to publish it. It is fast accomplishing 
better understanding in our community. 

The creosoting concerns on the Pacific coast also 
now affiliate with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation as a branch of its work, while retaining inde- 
pendence of action in their own special field, yet they 
contribute toward the support of the parent associa- 
tion, as does the shingle branch. A branch office for 
Oregon was recently established in Portland, in charge 
of Chester Hogue, as assistant secretary, in order to 
keep association affairs more actively before associa- 
tion members. It is hoped, with the Oregon branch, to 
bring to the association more members from south of 
the Columbia River. 

Mr. Bloedel told of the effort made to establish a 
timber owners’ and loggers’ branch. The secretary 
had made a visit to eastern timber holders and much 
support was promised, but the work has not definitely 
erystalized into results. Regarding this Mr. Bloedel 
said: 

Insofar as the stumpage owner ultimately receives the 
greater portion of the benefits from association work it is 
important that both the resident and non-resident timber 
holders should become actively associated with the work. I 
urgently recommend that the next president and board of 
trustees bring about such affiliation of this important branch 
of the industry. 


Mr. Bloedel told of the new offices in the Henry 
Building, Seattle, into which the association moved a 
few weeks ago, giving a larger and more conveniently 
arranged working place for the departments of ‘the 
organization. 
sued, representing years of work by the committee on 
grading rules. Much harmonizing of sectional view- 
points was necessary, but the final result is revision 
and modernizing compatible with progress. He re- 
ferred to the freight rates cases still pending for de- 
cision before the Interstate Commerce Commission, in- 
cluding the reclassification case, into which has re- 
cently beén injected the Esch plan. The association 
counsel, J. N. Teal, is ably looking after its interests 


New grading rules are about to be is- . 








in these matters. Regarding the Esch plan Mr. Bloedel 
said: 
Transportation and Exportation 


The Esch plan, offered as a solution of the reclassification 
case, is so revolutionary it should be given careful consider- 
ation. Lower rates on low grades without penalizing those 
more highly manufactured is the desideratum. I suggest an 
early conference between leading railroad traffic officials and 
our members for the purpose of discussion. 


The traffic department has in hand several cases of 
rate changes in Central Freight Association territory, 
all minor cases being handled by the traffic bureau, 
in‘ conjunction with traffic officials of other western 
associations, without the heavy expense of engaging 
special counsel. Regarding the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Mr. Bloedel said: 


The lumbermen of the west Coast particularly, and of the 
entire industry of the United States in general, are indebted 
to the conscientious efforts of the Federal Trade Commission 
for its extended investigations of our industry. The 
consuming public of prairie States has a misconception of 
the true status of the lumber industry and it needs the im- 
partial report of such a Federal body to set it right. <A 
direct result of the codperation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is the pending Webb Bill, now before the Senate. 
This legalizes foreign commerce and under its provisions the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. was conceived. The 
coéperation of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce with the lumber manufacturers in exploiting and pro- 
moting our woods in war-torn Europe is another effect of the 
charge favoring industrial and governmental codperation. 
The collaboration of the Forest Service with the Federal 
Trade Commission in its analysis of the lumber industry (the 
reports of which will shortly be published) will be most illum- 
inating. In all of these affairs your association has taken 
a most active part. 


Mr. Bloedel said that he believed it unfair to the 
west Coast lumber industry should the recommenda- 
tion of General Goethals be carried out regarding the 
reinstatement of deck load tolls for the Panama Canal, 
because, owing to the peculiarity of the local: condi- 
tions, a type of vessel has been evolved which carries 
almost an equal amount of lumber on deck as under 
deck. He believed this would be discriminating against 





BE. D. KINGSLEY, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Vice President 


the west Coast lumber industry and that every effort 
to forestall it should be made thru congressmen and 
senators. 

Regarding the tariff, the removal of which on lum- 
ber and shingles lost to the Government a revenue of 
$2,000,000 a year, at the same time creating a Cana- 
dian pay roll instead of an American pay roll for a 
product representing an annual import exceeding $20,- 
000,000, he believed this a short-sighted policy. From ad- 
vices received from Washington he believed, however, 
that there was being brought about a change‘of senti- 
ment and that there is likely to be a reinstatement of 
the tariff on lumber and shingles approximating at 
least 10 percent. As there undoubtedly will be an extra 
session of Congress, he recommends that the associa- 
tion appoint a tariff committee, composed of two lum- 
bermen, two shingle men and one timber holder, to look 
after the matter. 

During the last year lumbermen have codperated 
with the American Red Cross Society in the education 
of employees in first-aid methods, many demonstrations 
having been held at camps and mills resulting in a 
better understanding of the necessity of proper first- 
aid. The association was under obligations to the 
American Red Cross Society and Dr. Lipscomb for 
assistance in this work. 

To look after legislative matters, he announced a 
committee for Washington consisting of Paul Page, 
Eagle Gorge; E. P. Blake, Seattle; E. G. Miller, Aber- 
deen; W. 8. Cram, Raymond and E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, 
and suggested the vice president from Oregon appoint 
a similar committee for that State. 


Sentiment Favors Increased Dues 


He referred to the recent visit of President R. H. 
Downman, of the National association, and his party 
of eastern lumber manufacturers’ association officials 
as an important event of the last year. Said Mr. 
Bloedel: 










Better merchandising and advertising of our 


a merchandising sense has been.one of the leading ton 
discussion before lumbermen. Whether these res tS can 
or 


better obtained by the activity of regional as tions 
by the support of the regional associations thru the 
association in a national sense was the theme that j 
marketing as ‘secondary to overcoming she® a a 
physical production ; but here also the awakening aa 

There must first be demonstrated for what 
wood is the better suited than other mate ‘and 
then, having ascertained these qualities, Mr, Bloaa 
declared modernized merchandising methods should be : 
adopted to secure the proper exploitation. It gos 
to be the consensus after the visit of the Downm 
committee that the National association wag 
greets organization thru which this exploitation 

e made. This naturally led President Bloedel to refer 
to the question of increasing the dues of me 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association go it can 
pay a larger part—1% cents a thousand feet on 
output—to the National association for exploitation 
purposes. For the last two years the average j 
of the association has been less than $50,000 g 
based on a minimum of 1% cents a thousand feet dues, 
He believed the industry involving a turn-over approxi. | 
mating $130,000,000 in Oregon and Washington is 
gardly if it can not spend $200,000 for its 
promotion. The dues would have to be based on § 
cents a thousand feet daily capacity to raise gueh g 
fund. Ever since the visit of the Downman 
there has been an increasing sentiment in favor of - 
doing this. He believed it now the proper time 
bring the matter to the members for a vote, The 
trustees should also, in his opinion, submit for approyal 
at the next general meeting a budget of the pr 
expenditures for the year, such as outlined Ra 
tary Babcock at the last monthly meeting. 

President Bloedel referred to the decline in the ex. 
port lumber business since the beginning of the war 
from 600,000,000 feet in 1913 to 350,000,000 feet in 
1915, brought about by the destruction of over 4,000,. 
000 tons of deep sea carriers, trebling export 
rates. Last October the foreign market was at the 
lowest ebb it had been for many years, being $34 
thousand below the cost of production. The or 
tion of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co, is 
already changing the situation for the better, and if 
the Webb bill is passed the legal status of this com 
pany will be established. Mr. Bloedel referred to the 
movement to send trade commissioners to Europe in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Foreign and Domes. 
tic Commerce as a worthy progress, and recommended 
also that some lumber be sent to Holland to be used 
by the refugees of Belgium in making portable houses, 
It would be an advertisement of the merits of Do 
fir and would aid in getting business at the close of 
the war. 

The association’s financial status is encouraging; the 
arrearage in dues of two years ago and a year ago has 
been greatly reduced. He referred to Mr. Babecock’s 
resignation as the most regrettable communication that 
he had to give the members. Said he: 

His services to your organization have been of incalculable 
value, which those know best who know him most intimately, 
and I am one of those. I am sure I join with all of the mem- 
bers in wishing him every success in his new venture. His 
successor should be chosen with great care, for the work of 
the association is constantly expanding and a man of broad 
vision and great capability should be p Boor to fill the place, 

President Bloedel also spoke of the. efficient work 
being done by the heads of the various departments. 
In conclusion he said: ‘‘I wish to impress upon you 
again that there has been an awakening in the lumber 
industry. You must now capitalize this awakening, 
There should be no backward steps.’’ 


Report of Secretary 

Secretary Thorpe Babcock then read his report, which 
was a strong exemplification of the benefits of 28s 
ciation work during the last year. In it he outlined bis 
work for the last year and plans for its development, 
which, however, on account of his retiring from 
position of secretary, it will not be his good fortune 
to participate in. Several years ago the associ 
adopted a policy of making itself and its activities of 
such a value, from a service standpoint, that 
from a financial and moral standpoint would follow # 
a matter of good business judgment, and the con 
of the association today proved the wisdom of 
policy. He believed that during the last year 
tions have been looked upon much more seriously 
lumbermen generally and that there has grown @ truer 
realization of the connection between functions whe 
properly guided and the everyday practical p) 
of trying to make money out of the business. 
who formerly did not think much of association 
or were lukewarm or antagonistic in suppo said 












association, now are seeing its practical value. 
Secretary Babcock: 


Results today are only the outgrowth of 
the past. It is all a process of evolution. If one ¥ 
to place the credit where it belongs it should er ue 
worked onethe foundation, when that work had to be a 
with the knowledge that it must be for the future sight 
where the seed was then being sown. But such a thouse 
contrary to the very spirit of codperation because er 
individualism. Success in associations of coi es 
is marked by milestones that are the tombstones of 
individualism. ; 

So I say that by the evolution of the idea of coop 
we have moved forward until today: we find ourselves 
in our work along these lines than ever before in the 3” 
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. The class of those who looked upon associ- 
othe ine as a necessary evil has been eliminated—there 
ation itt only the enthusiastic supporters of the work and 
ae bo pereist in remaining on the outside for reasons 
08 own to themselves. But gradually these men are 

n over to the cause because they see real results and 
r possibilities. 
etary Babcock referred to the excellent work 
¢ by the shingle branch of the association during 
nm ost year in advertising red cedar shingles, and 
the Iiiarly the trade marked shingles called ‘Rite- 
we? He declared the effect of this campaign had 
manifold and not the least of such effect can 
be seen among the manufacturers themselves, which is in 
mpting further codperation, further market exten- 
93 work, a more modern attitude toward the con- 
‘mer, and the evidence of a desire to give a con- 
gantly better article. Continuing he said: 
be no let-up in this forward movement and 
so sure as the mills put up the money for the work 
Jor ney fee] the constantly increasing benefits. Advertisin 
js like @ snowball rolling down hill—it gathers to itsel 


* strength and force with every foot of way. With the plan 


or the coming year, namely, a continuation of the 

eatlinet ie with the Rite-Grade label as an inspection mark 
mpanying individual brands many of the minor objections 
will be eliminated, and shingle manufacturers are on the 
high road to the enjoyment of a comfortable business. 


Secretary Babcock told of the establishing during 
the last year of a system of eastern inspection, which 
was confined to members only, and is carried on thru 
contract arrangement with the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau. The association also carries on by con- 
tract arrangement with the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau the inspection service at the mills. 

He referred to the excellent work being done by the 
publicity department during the last year under the 
gpervision of Robert B, Allen, resulting in the general 
public of the north Coast obtaining a better idea of 
what is going on in the lumber industry. The barome- 
ter service made up from reports of substantially 130 
mills every week is also beneficial to the industry. 

The office of assistant secretary, established in Port- 
land, is bringing the Oregon members closer to the or- 
ganization. Regarding this Mr. Babcock said: 


Further development of this plan will relieve Oregon 
members of much detail that they have heretofore indi- 
yidually had to shoulder in the matter of protecting any 
activities and, as confidence in the office develops, it will 
assume leadership in legislative and community affairs. 


He briefly reviewed the work of the traffic depart- 
ment, the new grading rules,,and the financial condi- 
tion of the organization, going into the latter more 
in detail. From the beginning of 1916 there were but 
9 members of the association, while now there are 
119 members, all on an active paying basis. He de- 
seribed the new offices in Seattle. As to the industry 
itself, during the last year altho returns were better 
there had been very little night running of mills and 
there was also a spirit of codperation existing thruout 
the year in the attitude of the manufacturers toward 
each other, in their study and handling of market con- 
ditions as they developed from time to time. Frequent 
meetings served to clear the atmosphere of doubt and 
false rumors and to give a true conception of what 
actual conditions were and a clearer vision of the im- 
mediate future. 


The Real Benefits of Codperated Effort 


Secretary Babcock then put this question to. his 
hearers: 


Now I ask you in all fairness whether or not your associ- 
ation, as the tangible evidence of organization around which 
to rally and the logical body for the taking of the lead in all 
such matters, was or was not a dominant factor in helping 
you to conduct your manufacturing and selling aay na 
cool-headed, intelligent way and whether or-not your invest- 
ment of 1% cents a thousand feet on your cut during the 
war was, in your opinion, a good investment and one that 
has returned you many, many fold the amount of money 
put into the work. 

Gentlemen, as almost the last word that I can say to you 
as secretary of your association, I plead with you to cast out 
every last vestige of doubt that may be lurking in some 
corner of your minds as to the benefits that have been and 
will be derived from your organized efforts. Herein lies the 
hope of all things connected with the business whether it has 
to do with the grading rules, price lists, terms of sale, legis- 
lation, freight rates, market extension, labor problems or this 
or that. The hope for the right outcome of any or all of 
these lies in the majority working as a unit. The individual 
can not go his way alone. Strong as he may think himself, 
from whatever angle viewed, the time comes when he must 
realize and will realize that to act alone avails him nothing. 
There are still some who today cling to the unsound reason- 
ing that they are all sufficient unto themselves, but as a mat- 
ter of fact they are each and every one living on the fruits 

the labors of those who have done the codperative work. 
And such an individual, instead of being the independent 
that he thinks he is. is in reality a trailer and a load which 
the organized majority must earry with them in their for- 
ward march of progress. How much harder the way is made 
for those who lead because of those who trail the men who 
are carrying the load know too well. Every day problems 
arise that must be dealt with concertedly. There is no 
slightest element of fairness that you should not only do the 
work but carry the financial burden for these individuals. 
Such seems to have been the case in the lumber industry 
ace the first sawmill was built on the Atlantic coast by the 

rst settlers. But that must not discourage us. Because it 
hn n so is no proof that it will always continue to be so. 
ery day it is being proved that things that can not be done 
are in fact being accomplished. ‘ 
wi t no man say that every mill in this Pacific Northwest 
I not some day be bearing its fair share of all the expense 
> epevatd to the solving of the industry’s problems. This is 

e ultimate goal, and to accomplish it means that we must 
Rot allow ourselves to slip back one step from the advantage 
ind gained. You who are members of this association and 
lave been during all these years and those of you who have 
oy joined must have constant abiding faith in the 
any You must give to your association its just credit for 
; its activities, never forgetting that it is the parent hody 
a which have sprung many other forms of organization 
wee are been successes in their own fields, but which, 


t that parent body, might never and probably would 
never have existed, oe i . 


Said Secretary Babcock in conclusion: 


As I close this last report made after six years in the 
to moeget Your association I do so with a feeling that is hard 
cone No money could have bought for me such a 
Nowkee opportunity to study the industry’s problems. 
ree else could IT have received such a training in the 

oe ology that permeates all of our work and daily strug- 
. An Opportunity has been given me to work with and 
one knowledge and training from three of the ablest 
all of the business. I feel that I should have been paying 

the time for this privilege instead of accepting your 


money for my efforts. And last and greatest of all and which 
I will not taint by reference to anything material have been 
the friendships made and the wonderful knowledge that tho 
I_ am leaving this work which has been such an honest 
pleasure to me, and which I leave with sincere regrets be- 
cause of the things that I had planned to do and must now 
leave to another, I do so with a knowledge that: the mere 
change of occupation can not change those friendships, and 
while I depart as your secretar shall come back as. the 
representative of a loyal association mill and I shall be 
pleased to enter the rank and file, prepared to give my 
earnest support to the new president and the new secretary 
in the same spirit in which you have given it to President 
Bloedel and to me and for which I thank you. 


Reports of Department Heads 

Following the secretary’s report, the president called 
on the different department heads of the association, 
giving them a chance to make the reports for their 
particular departments. 

H. P. Wyckoff, secrefary of the shingle branch of 
the association, made no report. He simply stated the 
shingle branch would complete its fiscal year Jan. 31, 
so far as nationwide advertising is concerned, and 
on Feb. 1 would resume this campaign, with changes 
in a few minor respects only. He said the results of 
the advertising had been so satisfactory that it has 
come. to be a permanent feature of the shingle branch 
activities. R. B. Allen, head of the publicity depart- 
ment of the association, said that on behalf of the 
association he wished to extend its appreciation to the 
newspaper men, and that the publicity department 
could not have accomplished anything without the co- 
operation of both daily and trade press, which it had 
received in unstinted measure. He then spoke of the 
barometer reports of cut and shipments, and declared 
that the association is receiving reports from 130 to 150 
mills, and that a large number of mills, not members 
of the association, are reporting steadily and are much 
interested in the work. He said the West Coast asso- 
ciation’s barometer had been an improvement on the 
Southern Pine Association’s barometer, having been 
patterned after it, and that the association has now 
worked out a plan for comparative reports, giving fig- 
ures for current week, previous week and previous six- 
teen weeks, but that they could not put this improved 
service into effect until more promptness in sending in 
reports is given by the -mills. 

At this time President Bloedel announced that be- 
cause of the extreme importance of the so-called Esch 
plan for reclassification the present freight rate com- 
mittee would be increased by the addition of five more 
members, and this committee was requested to retire 
and convene and report later to the association its 
findings regarding the proposed classification known as 
the Esch plan. The freight rate committee consisted 
of J. A. Gabel, Tacoma, chairman; T. E. Pearson, South 
Bend; L. G. Wentworth, Portland; W: B. Nettleton, 
Seattle, and R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend, Wash. The 
new members added to this committee are R. 8. Shaw, 
Astoria; A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; W. H. Boner, 
Everett; Neil Cooney, Cosmopolis, and F. B. Hubbard, 
Centralia. 

Lecture on Wood Engineering 


O. P. M. Goss, engineer of the association, then de- 
livered an illustrated lecture on wood engineering. The 
first pictures shown on the screen were of heavy stand 
Pacific coast timber, which were suggestions of some of 
the pictures that might be used on an advertising tour 
of the East. Mr. Goss explained the different pictures 
and charts as they were thrown on the screen, and 
included in these were charts showing the proportion 
of fir and other Pacific coast woods to the country’s 
timber supply; chart of the wages paid out in the 
State of Washington by the lumber industry, and the 
distribution of these wages for living of the wage 
earners. There was a chart showing the progress that 
has been made during the last four or five years in 
the development of wood block paving use in the 
Pacific coast territory. There were views of sections 
of wood block paving in streets of Seattle and Cen- 
tralia and other points. Charts were presented show- 
ing comparison between yellow pine and Douglas fir 
blocks in Minneapolis, and showing the method of 
laying blocks between tracks and modern methods of 
laying wood blocks on bridges ete., also views of creo- 
soted wood stave pipe, of which the large irrigation 
districts of the West will use large quantities. That 
creosoted pipe does not contaminate water for drink- 
ing purposes and that it has a life equal that of steel 
and at one-half the cost of steel pipe were shown by 
tests. Engineer Goss expressed his opinion that be- 
yond a doubt creosoted wood pipe will outlast steel. 
He showed views of the 63-inch pipe line which has 
recently been furnished by the Pacific Creosoting Co., 
of Seattle, and been installed at Wenatchee, Wash. 
He also showed views of the 90-inch pipe line at 
Marquette, Mich. Other charts showed the relative 
penetration of creosote in staves with sap wood, and 
Mr. Goss declared that tests showed that sap wood 
need not be considered a defect for wood that is to be 
creosoted. He showed views of mill types of, buildings 
being constructed and also views taken where these 
buildings haye withstood disastrous fires. He called 
attention to the great field for the increased use ‘of 
lumber for this type of building, and he also offered 
charts and photographs outlining the system of creo- 
soting Douglas fir ties, demonstrating the value of the 
perforating system. He showed pictures of cross sec- 
tions of stringers that would come under the density 
rule as compared to others that would not, and he 
also called attention to the checking of the different 
kinds of timbers, such as the ones with boxed hearts, 
and the ones cut outside of the hearts, the ehecks in 
the box heart timber more materially weakening the 
tumber. Mr. Goss also showed designs for new timber 
deck bridges and also designs for artistic covered 
bridges and called attention to a large field they of- 
fered for Pacific coast lumber consumption. 

Car construction was also touched upon, and the 
particular feature emphasized that Douglas fir shows 
more favorable in tests for strength in proportion to 
weight than other woods used for car construction. 


On the subject of market extension, Ed R. Hogg, 
a member of the market extension committee, told of 
the plan the committee had evolved to have Kane & 
Harcus, of Everett, establish a mailing bureau for the 
purpose of mailing lists to the trade for lumber manu- 
facturers. Mr. Hogg pointed out that the committee 
had ascertained that at times so few manufacturers 
send lists to the dealers, and then to such small pro- 
portion of the trade, that the prices do not become 
well established over the territory. It was decided 
to have the secretary’s office circularize the members 
with a view of securing pledges from all those who 
desired to use such a bureau. 


Legislation and Work of Committees 


E, G. Ames, of Seattle, brought up the subject of 
senate bill No. 63, which has been introduced in the 
Washington State senate by Senator Palmer at the 
request of the fire warden and others interested in 
forest fire matters. The bill has been very carefully 
drawn after conferences by all of the interested 
parties and is for the purpose of remedying the weak- 
ness of forest fire laws of the State. As it is now 
carelessness with fire in the woods can not be properly 
punished and also there are many owners who do not 
take just precautions to prevent fires; then there is 
the inadaptability of the present law to codperate 
with the various forest fire organizations. The pro- 
posed new law is similar to the law that has been in 
operation the last few years in Oregon and has proved 
very satisfaetory to timber owners and the State and 
Government. At Mr. Ames’ suggestion the bill was 
referred to the legislative committee with the approval 
of the association. 

Paul Page, chairman of the legislative committee, 
said it was unfortunate that the association members 
had not paid more attention to State politics earlier 
and used their vote and influence in the last election. 
He requested one thing particularly of lumber manu- 
facturers—that they give him the backing of the asso- 
ciation in his work. He said he wanted views and 
instruction from the manufacturers, but he did not want 
ill-advised and untimely comment passed among the 
legislators by various manufacturers who were not in 
touch with the situation. If they had any instructions 
to give they should take them up with the committee. 

At this time it was arranged to have the Oregon 
members of association meet at the Tacoma Hotel at 
5:30 this afternoon to discuss legislative matters com- 
ing up in the Oregon State legislature. 

Ralph H. Burnside, of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
Raymond, reporting for the domestic cargo committee, 
said that conditions are improving in that branch of 
the business, altho it has been and is yet the sore 
spot in the lumber market today. 

8. L. Johnson, of the price list committee, said the 
committee would like to hear from members as soon 
as possible if they have any changes to suggest in 
the basic price list. The present list will be changed 
to conform with the new grading rules in the near 
future, and any changes should be called to the atten- 
tion of the committee before the new lists are ready 
for publication. 

R. W. Vinnedge, of the North Bend Lumber Co., 
Edgewick, Wash., chairman of the manufacturing ef- 
ficiency committee, declared that altho the committee 
had been very inactive for the last few months, it 
expected to have at least one subject treated in the 
very near future, which would be of great interest to 
the lumber manufacturers. ‘ 

E. G. Griggs at this time took the floor and said: 

I think you gentlemen appreciate that we have passed an- 
other milestone in listening to the addresses of the retiring 
president and retiring secretary. Tacoma lumbermen have 
appreciated the fact that the annual meeting was held in 
this city, and as a result are giving a dinner in honor of our 
retiring officers, to which you are all invited. 

E. G. Ames, of the general cargo committee, re- 
ported that the general feeling was that a new price 
list ought to be issued for the cargo trade, and as a 
result the committee expects to prepare a new export 
list which will be known as Export H. Also a special 
committee has been appointed to get up a domestic 
cargo list which will be known as Domestic List No. 7 
and in which list it will be the aim to comply as 
nearly as possible with the rail trade price list and 
grades. 

Election of Trustees 


As is the custom the board of trustees was elected 
at the annual meeting, electing one trustee from each 
district. This election resulted as follows: 

E. C. Knight, Vancouver Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C.; 
F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash., Clear Lake Lumber Co. ; 
W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, Schwager & Nettleton; J. G. Dick- 
son, Tacoma, Pacific States Iumber Co.; F. B. Hubbard, 
Centralia, Eastern Railway & Lumber Co.; A. L. Paine, 
Hoquiam, Wash.. National Lumber & Manufacturing Co. ; 
F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash., Clear Lake Lumber Co. ; 
E. D. Kingsley, Linnton, West Oregon Lumber Co.: E. B. 
Hazen, Portland, Douglas Fir Lumber Co.; R. S. Shaw, As- 
toria, Ore.. Hammond Lumber Co.; J. R. Shaw, Mill: City, 
Ore., Hammond Lumber Co. 

Secretary Babcock brought up the subject of charg- 
ing the customers for car stakes used in open cars. 
The mills have been circularized on this subject and 
the secretary’s report showed there was great diver- 
sity of opinion on the matter. L. L. Doud of the Defi- 
ance Lumber Co., Tacoma, called the manufacturers’ 
attention to the fact that the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way has recently been requiring stripping of: timbers 
loaded in open cars with strips for each 30 inches in 
height of the load and for each 8 feet of longitudinal 
measurement. Also a great deal of lumber and labor 
has been expended by lumber manufacturers in load- 
ing open cars with lumber that should be loaded in 
box cars during the present car shortage. Many manu- 
facturers believed that the railroad companies should 
furnish car stakes to load their cars properly. 

R. H. Burnside, of the Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, 
declared that the present need of such a large expendi- 
ture is a temporary affair and if the manufacturers 
were able to get box cars when they ordered them, 
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this would not be of such great importance. He also 
believed it would be more troublesome to try to collect 
from the buyers for car stakes than it would be to 
raise the price of lumber 50 cents a thousand on the 
entire carload, which would amount to more as far 
as the manufacturer was concerned. 

A letter, copies of which are to be sent to the mem- 
bership and which had been received from P, D. Ryan, 
eastern inspector for the association, called attention 
to the improper filling of orders for car material. He 
spoke particularly of discrepancies between the original 
order and the order as it came to the mill from the 
broker. Mr. Ryan gave many examples of inspections 
he had made where he had found that the original speci- 
fications were not carried out by any means, and he 
attributed much of this to the fact that the orders had 
been replaced by the brokers and the specifications of 
the original orders not included in the order to the mill. 

A report of the inspection service at the mills for the 
last year showed a general average standing of 96.94 
percent on grade for all districts. The northern dis- 
trict had the highest percentage of one grade lumber 
during the year. , 

Mr. Bloedel then called on George P. Thompson, a 
large line yard operator of Minneapolis, to tell of con- 
ditions of the great Northwest and the retail districts. 
Mr. Thompson said in part as follows: 

In the Northwest territory last year the farmers had a 
wheat crop failure, but owing to the high price for wheat 
and the diversified farming in that territory this did not 
ad a stop to business, as it has done in years past. I look 
orward to good business for the first six months of this year, 
which would not have been possible a few years ago, in a 
year ay wheat crop failure. The country back there has 
changed to diversified farming and it is helping business all 
the time. Line ee have always bought freely in December 
and while they bought considerably last December, I do not 
think they have put in a supply this year in proportion to 
the business that will be done in the spring. I do not think 
the dealers realize the trouble that will be had with cars 
and if the weather opens up there will be a scramble for lum- 
ber. Stocks in the retail yards were lower at the close of 
last year than they have been for many years past. 

The subject of increasing the dues of the association 
was then brought up and President Bloedel declared he 
believed the time had arrived for this association to 
broaden out and do greater things. He said the asso- 
ciation was no longer im swaddling clothes, and that it 
was foolishness for it to attempt to accomplish its work 
with an expenditure of $50,000 a year for associated 
effort. 

E. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., went on record as a strong advocate 
of increased dues, even if it did cause a small falling 
off in the membership, and he recommended that this 
subject be early considered by the new board of 
trustees. 

On this subject, F. G. Ames, of the Puget Mill Co., 
Seattle, said in part as follows: 

I think 5 cents is little enough. One and one-half cents is 
not near enough. Make the dues 5 cents a thousand and 
get it out of your lumber. A man may object to paying 5 
cents a thousand dues, but he does not object to cutting the 
price 50 cents on a dollar, and never moves a muscle when he 
does it. You are a lot of mean chumps; that’s what you are. 


a can not get good men unless you are willing to pay for 
them. 


Mr. Bloedel asserted that the old board of trustees 
very gladly relinquished this subject to the new board 
to be acted upon. 


Freight Rate Committee Reports 


At this point the freight rate committee, which had 
been holding a session in one of the committee rooms, 
returned and Chairman J. A. Gabel reported that the 
committee was unable to agree on any recommendation 
in regard to the Esch plan and that the committee 
asked for additional time to consider this very impor- 
tant matter; that the committee be given two more 
members, who should represent the shingle branch of 
the industry, and it be then empowered to make its 
recommendation after it had held a meeting, which is 
to be called within the next eight days. When the 
committee has arrived at a conclusion in this matter it 
is to instruct the association’s counsel, J. N. Teal, of 
Portland, how to proceed regarding the new proposed 
reclassification. The committee meeting is to be held 
in Portland. 

The discussion of this subject brought out the fact 
that all the manufacturers considered it of the utmost 
importance and that they were of the opinion that 
the interest of the west Coast manufacturers should be 
looked after by this association. It was also pointed 
out that other associations of the East that have al- 
ready acted upon this subject did so thru their com- 
mittees and traffic departments. 

A motion that the committee be enlarged by the 
addition of a shingle manufacturer and one box manu- 
facturer, and that it be given power to act, prevailed. 

Following this action J. N. Teal, counsel of the asso- 
ciation, asked the president to enjoin all members of 
the committee to be sure and attend the committee 
meeting as Mr. Teal declared no such important 
freight rate matter has ever come up before this asso- 
ciation. This committee will meet Thursday, Feb. 1, in 
the offices of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Lewis Building, Portland. 

President Bloedel urged that in addition to the 
freight rate committee the new board of trustees call 
a special meeting in the very near future and consider 
this: question. 

Just before adjournment of the meeting, E. D. Kings- 
ley, of the West Oregon Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore., said 
there was one thing the members should not forget be- 
fore they adjourned, and that was the great loss to the 
association on the retirement of President Bloedel and 
Secretary Babcock at this time. He felt their work 
had been recognized as of great importance to the in- 
dustry and called for a tribute in the expression of a 
rising vote. 

The large assemblage of members present readily 
arose to their feet and broke into hearty applause. In 
replying to this expression, President Bloedel jokingly 
addressed his remarks to Secretary Babcock saying that 


‘little more so tonight. 


by the joy expressed among the members of the associa- © 


tion it would seem that they were glad to see both the 
president and secretary go. 

The general meeting then adjourned at 5:45 p. m. and 
the members assembled later at the Hotel Tacoma to 
attend the dinner in honor of the retiring officers of 
the dssociation. 


THE BANQUET 


Memories of the days of old, flashes of wit, bits of amus- 
ing stories, and presentation of gifts to faithful retiring 
officers for conscientious service rendered, following the 
business meeting, marked the annual association dinner 
in the evening, in the banquet room of the Tacoma Hotel, 
where fifty years ago when some of those at the banquet 
first visited the place where Tacoma now is, there were 
nothing but unbroken forests of fir and cedar timber. In 
many respects it was the most interesting banquet the 
association has held since the beginning of association 
gatherings of lumbermen on the north Coast. 

As toastmaster Frank B. Cole, veteran lumber trade 
journal editor, now retired and engaged in sordid com- 
mercial pursuits, sustained his reputation acquired thru 
years of similar effort, and by his humorous observations 
and witty sallies added much to the gaiety of the occa- 
sion. 

Early in the evening Maj. Everett J. Griggs, for nearly 
a dozen years president of the association and one of its 
predecessors, and also former president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in well chosen words 
eulogized the retiring president, J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, 
and presented him with a handsome solid silver water 
pitcher and tray. In his respense Mr. Bloedel declared 
that he was somewhat overcome by this expression of the 
good will of his friends in the association. He was proud 
of being a lumberman and had always been so, but was a 
He felt that way in 1889 when 
he came to the Puget Sound country and saw the sturdy 
men engaged in the lumber industry and noted the ob- 
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stacles they had to surmount. ‘‘I admired these men,’’ 
he declared, ‘‘and I loved the lumber industry itself.’’ 
He told of his own ideas of association work and how he 
had come to realize the need of codperative effort. 

At the conclusion of his remarks the gathering joined 
in singing ‘‘For He Is a Jolly Good Fellow.’’ At this 
point an alleged telegram was read: 

HoguiaM, WASH., Jan. 26, 1917. 
THORPE BaBcock, Tacoma, Wash. 

When you come down to take charge bring a little of that 

association price yeast so we can raise California prices. 
CHARLES H. JONES. 

The retiring secretary, Thorpe Babcock, was also given 
a present by the association in appreciation of his services 
and hope was expressed that it would aid him in his new 
position as general manager of the Northwestern Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash., to which he goes in a few days, by 
making it possible for him to get down to the mill on time 
every morning. The present was a 65-cent alarm clock. 
Following so closely on the receipt by the retiring presi- 
dent of the handsome gift, the contrast was the more 
marked, yet, showing the stuff that was in him, Mr. Bab- 
cock accepted the situation and responded in a handsome 
manner, and it was not until the close of the evening’s 
speeches and just before the diners were about to depart 
that the toastmaster again turned to Mr. Babcock and 
made a real presentation to him of a beautiful silver serv- 
ice for the tea table, which will be long cherished as a 
remembrance of his years spent as secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

In a serious vein Mr. Babcock declared he was leaving 
the association because he wanted to do hard things; that 
the easiest way would be to stay with the association. 
For the success of the organization he gave the credit to 
the associates in his office, the heads and workers in the 
different departments and the leadership of President 
Bloedel and the board of trustees, 

The dinner was given by the lumbermen of Tacoma 
with their compliments to the visiting lumbermen and was 
in keeping with the spirit of true hospitality that abounds 
in the City of Destiny. Upon being introduced as toast- 
master by Maj. E. G. Griggs, Frank B. Cole declared that 
the ery of the public this year to the lumbermen would be 
‘*Kither sell your Pierce-Arrows or quit hollering good 
times.’’ At this point J. A. Gabel, who with Jerry G. 
Startup seemed to be the working arrangement committee, 
read the following purported telegram: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26, 
Mas. E. G. Grices, Tacoma, Wash. 
Can I borrow your sword for the inaugural parade? 
Gun. FREDERICK FUNSTON. 






The toastmaster instructed Mr. Gabel-to send § 
telegram answering in the affirmative. A bit of 
ness followed the reading by the toastmaster of 
of those attending one of the early meeting of the». 
Coast lumber manufacturers, about sixteen ry 
Many had passed on beyond the Great Divide, bi 
E. G. Kingsley, of Portland, Ore., reélected Vice presi 
* dent of that State, commended the association on the ‘alee. 
tion of A. L, Paine for president, who unfort wy 
not able to be present. Mr. Kingsley also dwelt On the 
broad scope of the association’s work and s2id there ys. 
a question as to how far the organization should go 3 
believed in having as large a membership as p that 
more might participate in the work. Lumbermen been 
derelict in their duty in permitting substitutes to make 
inroads they had, because many of the substitutes arg 
doubtful merit and if lumber is properly put before the 
public its good qualities will be appreciated. Mr, King, 
ley approved of the National association idea of exp 
ing lumber to a certain extent, but declared the strongest 
work should be done by the west Coast lumbermen jy 
pushing fir itself. os 
J. N. Teal, of Portland, association counsel, termed by 
the toastmaster ‘‘ Joseph Nehemiah Teal,’’ referred briefly 
to the magnitude of the industry in Washington and Op. 
gon, declaring that a difference of $10 in a carload mega 
$2,700,000. Anything affecting the industry is a serigy 
matter. He believed there would be further i 
-help from the Federal Trade Commission, even tho 
in coming, and predicted some bright years ahead for the 
lumber business on the Coast. oe 
E, C. Knight, Vancouver, B. C., was introduced ag eo. 
ing from ‘‘the other side of the tariff line.’’ Mr, 
declared that the Canadian lumbermen did not wish 4 
profit at the expense of their neighbors across the ling 
and he did not think the American lumbermen wanted 
profit at their expense either. ‘‘There are many of yy 
over there who are just as good Americans as you arg! 
he said, ‘‘and furthermore we are not worried about the 
tariff for we make better lumber than you do.’’ ‘ 
C. C. Bronson, of Big Lake, Wash., referred to the 
benefits that members derived, not so much from the mem. _ 
bership itself but because they get interested in doing 
something for the industry. 
Stephen Appleby, a Tacoma banker, told of the ney 
army post that is to be located near Tacoma, and for which 
the city recently voted $2,000,000 bonds. A vast amount 
of lumber will be required for the buildings that will he 
constructed at the new post. 
Mr. Gabel read another one of his telegrams: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 26, 














i 


J N. THAL, Tacoma, Wash. 

Reported here that if my rate-making scheme carries, 
Pacific coast lumbermen will turn the hose on their lumber to 
increase the weight and reduce its rate. Advise me if this 
damnable scheme is to be carried out. 

EXAMINER Escu. 


Ed Hogg expressed briefly for the Seattle contingent 
the great loss felt in Mr. Babcock’s departure. 

The guide, counselor and friend of north Coast lum. 
bermen, George S. Long, Tacoma, made one of his char. 
acteristic, amusing and interesting talks. Mr, 
said he believed the lumber industry on the west 
is just in the shadow of the great industry that will be 
developed in the lives of nearly everyone present. He 
emphasized the necessity of west Coast lumbermen 
giving better service to their customers, who are th 
days away from them, a somewhat different situation 
than what has confronted lumbermen in any other pro- 
ducing section than the Pacific coast. 

The toastmaster then presented retiring Secretary 
Thorpe Babcock with the silver service, and this con- 
cluded the affair, which had been most enjoyable from 
start to finish, and reflected credit on the lumbermen 
of Tacoma for their part in it. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


At a meeting of the board of trustees, following the 
general association meeting, the following officers for 
the ensuing year were elected: 

President—A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, Wash. 

Vice president—F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, Wash. 

Vice president—E. D. Kingsley, Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer—F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash. 

Acting secretary—Robert B. Allen, Seattle. 

Assistant secretary—R. D. Brown. 


The new president, Mr. Paine, is one of the repre 
sentative.manufacturers of the west Coast. He is at 
the head of the National Lumber & Manufacturing (0, — 
Hoquiam, Wash. [A telegram of Jan. 31 states that Mr. 
Paine has refused the presidency on the ground of ill 
health and that Mr. Bloedel will continue for the present 
as president.—EDITOR.] _ . 

Mr. Hubbard is president of the Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Co., Centralia, and Mr. Kingsley is president of 
the West Oregon Lumber Co., Linnton, a suburb of Port 
land. Mr. Jackson is vice president of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash. 

The new acting secretary, Robert B. Allen, is a newt 
paper man, with years of experience in lumber jo 
ism, topped off with nearly a year’s work for the West 
Coast association. He therefore possesses the ! 
experience that well qualifies him for the position he 
now assumes. Born in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1879 after® 
good practical schooling in Pittsburgh and 
Ohio, he returned to Pittsburgh and entered daily n6¥ 
paper work as a cub reporter in 1896. He then e 
further training in the work at Duluth, Minn., and Los 
Angeles, Cal., and in March, 1905, went to Seattle 
-take charge of the Pacific Lumber Trade Jowrndh 
When it was consolidated with the West Coast IW 
berman, in October, 1913, Mr. Allen became editot of 
the West Coast Lumberman, succeeding Frank B. Cole. 
In April, 1916, Mr. Allen retired from the lumber jou 

nal work and became general field man in cha 
publicity for the West Coast Lumbermen’s A 
He has an extended acquaintance among the } 
men of the north Coast and is taking hold of the 
ciation on the eve of extension of its work on 
lines with approval of its members generally. 
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"PROGRESS SHOWN AT WHITE CEDAR CONVENTION 


Northern White Cedar Association’s Advertising Campaign Last Year Stimulated Business — Ruling on Flat Car Stakes and 


poLis, MINN., Jan. 30.—The first session of the 

first annual convention of the Northern White 

Association was called to order about 11:30 o’clock 

this morning in the Empire Room of the Radisson Hotel by 

dent H. F. Partridge, and after the reading of the 

pisutes of the last annual and the roll call an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘At the opening of the afternoon session President Part- 

read his annual address, which included a variety 
i teresting details in connection with the activities 
of the association. 

The report of Secretary N. E. Boucher was then read. 
It covered the good work of the organization and of the 
various committees during the last year. f 

Treasurer W. B. Thomas presented his report showing 
resources from last year’s balance and receipts from vari- 
gus sources amounting to $9,866.99, and expenses of 
$7,367.89, leaving a balance on hand of $2,499.10. 


Advertising Campaign Is Reviewed 
W. E. Davis, who has handled the advertising campaign 
of the association during the last year, then gave a review 
of his work, saying that since it was his duty to advertise 
both western and northern cedar in a joint publicity cam- 
‘on he found it necessary to make his chief efforts on 
behalf of cedar poles as against substitutes. The work 
had been started by advertising cedar poles, but it was 
found that this also advertised the southern cedar poles, 
and so changed it to specify ‘‘northern’’ and ‘‘western’’ 
eedar. He said that if the campaign had been in the in- 
terests of an individual concern it might have been more 
ific and aggressive, but since it was for an associa- 
tion composed of diversified interests and competing con- 
cerns, it had to be of a more general character. He had 
worked chiefly in three fields: (1) electric light and power, 
(2) electric railway, and (3) telephone companies, and 
had reached these fields thru advertising in trade journals 
and the use of circular matter. In giving the details of 
expenditures, Mr. Davis said that he had used full page 
space in trade journals, as he believed large space would 
“get across’’ better in a few of the leading publications 
than smaller space in a larger number. 
He also suggested the advisability of assistance from 
members of the association, as he wanted to get their sell- 
ing arguments into the advertising matter. If members 
were disappointed in results, he wanted them to under- 
stand that it was rare that a general advertising campaign 
accomplished much the first year. It is continued, sus- 
tained effort: that counts, he said. Relative to post adver- 
tiring. Mr. Davis believed that this year would offer oppor- 
tunities for effective work. since the cost of substitute 
posts has increased so greatly. 


Reports of Various Committees 


Reporting for the publicity and welfare committee, 
L. A. Page complimented the secretary who had handled 
the work for the general and subcommittees. He believed 
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that the publicity of posts had not been given as much at- 
tention as it should have, but that pole publicity had been 
More progressive, and that the volume of trade, he be- 
lieved, had showed results. 

Speaking of the welfare end of the committee’s work, 
he suggested that there had been less codperation among 
- the members than there might be, for only by working to- 
gether could they hope to accomplish much for the asso- 
“lation and its members. The idea that their work is all 

the interests of the sellers is an error, he emphasized ; 

are working for the good of the producer as well. 

3. Gerich reported that the legislative committee had 
done little or nothing during the year, and that it appeared 
to him that they could do little without more financial 
Support. 
sai Porting for the insurance committee, W. L. Lefean 

that the experience of his company during the last 
Year had convinced him that while the blanket form of 
might serve a purpose where stocks were widely 











scattered, he had found difficulty in adjusting a large loss, 
and would not recommend it. He also said that their ex- 
perience with mutual and interinsurance companies had 
proved to them that while they might receive lower rates 
it was also well to consider the matter of adjustment after 
losses, and that hereafter they would stick to the old line 
concerns and would place all their insurance thru one 
agency rather than thru different agents. He also sug- 
gested that members should make certain that they were 
carrying enough protection to cover replacement values 
in case of fire. Mr. Page advocated a uniformity in this 
respect, so as to establish a principle which would be recog- 
nized by insurance companies. 

T. M. Partridge reported an active year for the rail- 
road committees. What the committee had done had been 
well covered in the report of the secretary, but he called 
special attention to the results of their meeting with the 
rules committee of the Master Car Builders in the amend- 
ment of rules so that the maximum number of stakes on 
flat cars will be ten, with six strands of No. 10 wire in- 
stead of ten, as formerly. There had also been a change 
in the measurement of stakes whereby the measurement 
applies to the center instead of the top of the stake. The 
committee had also caused an extension of the stake weight 
allowance to territory where it had never before been 
recognized. 

L. L. Hill, chairman of the official inspection commit- 
tee, being absent, the secretary said that the subject had 
been covered in his report, and he added the information 
that the only inspection over which there had been any 
difficulty was in the case of a member who agreed to ship 
a better grade than the inspection rules provided for. This 
brought out the suggestion from Mr. Page that members 
should conform to the rules, as the inspection service could 
not protect those who deviated therefrom in their con- 
tracts. ' 

L, A. Furlong reported for the pole committee that the 
figures for 1916 showed an improvement in trade over the 
previous year, and a better total than the five year aver- 
age. He believed the showing was particularly good in 
view of the fact that copper wire and other things enter- 
ing into trade were higher in cost than ever before. Stocks 
on hand indicated that a year from this time there will be 
a shortage of poles, provided trade is normal during the 
‘year. He said that the secretary had not been able to make 
reports often enough because members had failed to make 
reports to him of stocks on hand. Such reports, to be 
valuable, should be forthcoming at least every three 
months, and members should so shape their business as to 
be able to give such information. 

M. J. Bell reported that during the earlier part of the 
year trade in white cedar shingles had been slow and prices 
low, but since the western cedar shingle manufacturers had 
been handicapped by the car shortage, prices had improved. 

Stocks were short and it looked as tho spring trade would 
open up well. 

The report of the cost finding committee brought out 
considerable discussion of the difficulty of arriving at any 
satisfactory figures. T. M. Partridge, who reported for 
this committee, said that he had tried it in his own opera- 
tions and had found that on two different jobs the cost 
might vary 500 percent. : 

Mr. Page believed that sooner or later the Government 
would have something to say to the cedar producers and 
that they ought to be prepared to give some uniform cost 
figures, even if it were only an average of widely diver- 
gent costs, tho he admitted that any average they might 
get would not apply with certainty to any given operation. 

T. M. Partridge reported that the special committee on 
specifications had revised the rules without making any 
essential changes. The rules had been clarified. Their 
report had been submitted to and adopted by the board 
of directors and would soon be in the hands of members. 
After a brief statement by L. A. Page to the effect that 
the work of the post advertising committee had been cov- 
ered by the secretary and the advertising expert, the con- 
vention adjourned until Wednesday morning. 


CONCLUDING SESSIONS 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 31.—Last evening, at the 
Radisson Hotel, the. Northern White Cedar Association 
held its annual banquet, including a program of vaude- 
ville, and this morning resumed its labors in convention. 

H. 8. Gilkey, chairman of the post committee, reported 
that the supply of stock, as shown by the secretary’s sta- 
tistics, was only about 60 percent of the amount on hand 
a year ago and that the output during the current winter 
will probably bear about the same ratio to the output of 
last year. Labor conditions are bad, tho weather condi- 
tions are favorable, and the high prices for everything, in- 
cluding labor, will make the cost of production much 
higher than a year ago. In connection with the post 
business, Mr. Gilkey said that the timber supply was 
receding from nearby points and the haul was greater. 
For this reason, rates based on the present basing point, 
Rexton, are too low, and he suggested that some other 
point with a higher freight rate should be chosen. 

After some discussion, and on motion of T. M. Part- 
ridge, a committee was authorized, with authority to 
choose 2 basic point from which the rate is 2 cents higher 
than from Rexton, and report to the hoard of directors, 
who were given authoritv to put the new rates in force. 

Reporting for the exhibit committee, Mr. Gilkey said 
that displays of northern white cedar had been made at 
the Minnesota State Fair and at retailers’ conventions 
at Minneapolis, Sioux City and Milwaukee, and at the 
latter place he had addressed the convention. 

Under the head of new business, W. C. Moss moved that 
the association appropriate $100 to take care of part of 


Weight Allowance Increase Territorial Recognition . 






the convention expenses, and the motion was carried. 

Speaking on the proposed effort of the association to 
get an increased allowance, from 500 pounds to 1,000 
pounds for car stakes and equipment, Secretary Boucher 
said that it was the opinion of the railroad committee that 
it be held in abeyance, pending the result of the conference 
with the master car builders’ rules committee, at which 
that committee had expressed itself in favor of rules 
requiring a smaller number of posts for flat and gondola 
cars, and less wire for binding loads. The committee 
would not abandon the case until something was learned 
as to the action of the master car builders. 

After some discussion of ways and means for increas- 
ing the revenue of the association, it was determined, on 
motion of Mr. Lefean, that if a continuation of present 
work and such additions, as seemed best to the board of 
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directors, required more funds, the assessment be made 
on the basis of shipments by members to meet any pos- 
sible deficit. 

On behalf of the Western Red Cedar Association, E. L. 
Clark moved that the secretary exchange information of 
stocks, estimates and other matters, and the motion pre- 
vailed. 

Discussion of the pole advertising campaign resulted in 
a determination to continue the work of the last year, and 
a motion prevailed to appropriate $5,000 for the work. 

On motion of L. A. F'age, $1,000 was appropriated to 
continue the: work of post publicity. 

Attention having been called to the differences existing 
between the shingle specifications of the association and 
those of the Northern White Cedar Shingle Association, 
it was decided to accept and publish the rules of the latter 
organization. 

Election of Officers 

The election of officers and directors resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President—J. C. Kirkpatrick, Escanaba, Mich. 


Vice president—J. E. Gerich. Milwaukee. 
Treasurer—W. B. Thomas, Manistique, Mich. 


Directors for two years—L. A. Furlong, Minneapolis, and 
T. M. Partridge, Minneapolis. 

After a vote of thanks had been tendered the committee 
in charge of arrangements for the banquet and to the 
retiring officers, the convention adjourned, 

Following the meeting the board of directors met and 
reélected N. E. Boucher as secretary. 





ASPHALT SHINGLE MEN BEHIND NEW PETITION 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31.—The Boston asphalt shingle 
controversy has been reopened by the asphalt 
shingle manufacturers’ association, which is believed 
responsible for the filing with Building Commissioner 
Patrick O’Hearn of a new petition asking him to issue 
a permit for the use of these articles on the roof of a 
Dorchester residence owned by Mrs. Charlotte Ogden. 
This is the same house that was the subject of the test 
ease recently reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
when the board of appeal upheld the building commis- 
sioner on the ground that a proper application had not 
been made in that the petitioner had refused to submit 
a sample asphalt shingle. 

The new application is accompanied by a small piece 
of asphalt shingle. The commissioner has not changed 
his mind on the point that asphalt shingles are in no 
way superior to wood shingles, but in some ways are 
inferior to the wood they seek to replace. But the 
asphalt shingle people have determined that if he again 
turns them down—which he will do—they will then 
bring the issue once more before the board of appeal 
in an attempt to secure the overruling of Mr. O’Hearn, 
thus permitting the asphalt shingle manufacturers to, 
break into the Boston market. , 

Commissioner O’Hearn says he doesn’t think much 
of asphalt shingles anyway, but if the manufacturers 
are to take advantage of the special law they got last 
year from the State legislature they must make their 
shingles at least one-quarter of an iach thick. 
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NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL HOLDS MEETIN 


Leaders in All Lines of Industry Emphasize Need of Co-operation in Export Trade — Give Estimates of Tremenj 
Possible European Business After the War 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 29.—More than one thousand of 
the stellar lights among business men, bankers, manufac- 
turers, financiers, distributers, railroad and shipping offi- 
cials when gathered here last week at the fourth annual 
convention of the National Foreign Trade Council, were 
collectively designated in comment as the most important 
and influential group ever assembled in the country’s trade 
history. 

A study of the proceedings of the council during last 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday should dissipate even 
a lingering doubt as to the ability of the captains of: 
American industry in holding the balance of world trade 
the country now possesses, after the European war is 
over. The men in attendance, representing billions in 
capital and investment, were almost all of the belief 
that the herculean task which the country would face in 
retaining its present position after the war would not 
be too great for it to master. Every utterance had a 
practical note and every adopted recommendation pointed 
the way to achievement. . 

Coéperation in its highest sense was the theme developed 
at the council, and in this lumbermen of the country 
played parts as prominent as did representatives of any 
other industry. ‘‘The Necessity of Codperation in Export 
of Lumber’’ was one of the important subjects at the 
second general session, and the lumber industry was repre- 
sented by J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash.; W. H. Russe, 
of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn., and 
R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Donovan repre- 
sented the Pacific coast, Mr. Russe the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association and Mr. Downman the southern 
States. Mr. Donovan also was a member of the general 
committee on ‘‘Suggested Methods of Codperation in 
Foreign Trade,’’ a very valuable and interesting report, 
covering a broad subject. 

Captain Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, Cal., the 
veteran Pacific coast lumberman and cargo ship owner, 
was one of the distinctive lights at the conference. By 
way of mentioning a few of the obstructions placed 
in the way of building up an American merchant marine, 
Captain Dollar said that Americans measure ships in 
larger figures than do others, hence our ships pay 20 
to 30 percent more toll than do other ships in foreign 
ports. He declared the ship owners do not want any 
subsidy, but if other nations pay their sailors $20 a 
month and the American shipowners $50 a month, then 
the American people ought to pay the other $30, to 
let the American merchant marine have a chance of being 
built up. He blamed the seaman’s bill for loss in tonnage 
that flies the American flag. 

The council which started Thursday morning and ended 
shortly after noon on Saturday witnessed the discussion 
of most of the problems vital in the maintenance and pro- 
motion of America’s trade abroad, and among the sub- 
jects were the following: 

“World Trade Conditions After the War’; “Industrial 
Reconstruction in Europe’; “Foreign Trade Aspects of the 
Tariff’; “Commercial Treaties and Foreign Trade”; ‘The 
Farmer and Foreign Trade’; “Foreign Trade Policy from 
the Farmer’s Standpoint’; “American Banking in For- 
eign Trade’; “Foreign Investment as An Aid to For- 
ign Trade’; “The Webb Bill”; “The Necessity of 
Cosperation in Export of Lumber’; “Suggested Methods of 
Codperation in Foreign Trade”; “Foreign Credits”; “Govern- 
mental Coérdination in Export Activities’; “The Metric 
System”; ‘‘Problems of the Smaller Manufacturer and Mer- 
ehant’; “Banking and Investment’; “Commercial Education 
for Foreign Trade’; “The Function of the Export Merchant 
and Commission House’; “‘The Work of the United States’ 
Shipping Board”; “World Shipping Conditions and the 
American Merchant Marine’; “The Present Position and 
Future Prospect of American Shipbuilding’; “Shipping to 
Latin America”; “World News and World Trade”; “How 
Commercial Organizations Can Aid Foreign Trade”; and the 
different reports of the sections of the country. 

The Government had several foreign trade experts and 
consular service officials present, and the help the Govern- 
ment has given in promoting foreign trade was the cause 
of much favorable comment by those present. 

At the banquet Friday evening at the William Penn 
Hotel, where the general sessions were also held, Alba B. 
Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pa., president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, who was chosen chairman of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council to succeed James A. Farrell, 
of New York, president of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, introduced W. L. Clause, chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., as toastmaster. Addresses were 
made by Edward N. Hurley, retiring chairman and mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, John D. Ryan, of 
New York, president of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
and Mr. Farrell. Each speaker talked of the wonderful 
growth in American business during the months since the 
war opened and what is necessary if this country is to 
maintain its gained position in the world’s marts after the 
close of the war. Needs in rehabilitating Europe also re- 
ceived important attention both at the banquet and during 
the general sessions, the general estimate being that it 
would require an expenditure of billions to restore de- 
vastated areas and industrial centers and place the war 
stricken countries back in a position to resume the peace- 
ful arts. That upon the shoulders of the United States 
would rest the burden of furnishing both capital and ma- 
terial in carrying on the wonderful rehabilitation task 
was the consensus of the business men present. 

Most of the important trade journals and daily news- 
papers of the country had representatives present, and 
from a news standpoint the gathering ‘was covered in as 
thoro and hustling a way as a political national conven- 
tion. The council provided both trained men and facil- 
ities in aiding the press in covering the greatest trade 
boosting convention held within the annals of the coun- 
try’s business history. The business men of Pittsburgh, 











a city which is now one of the busiest industrial hives of 
the nation, outdid themselves in the entertainment of the 
business men who were the city’s guests for a part of last 
week. The following are excerpts either from addresses 
or reports of committees which were presented during 
the gathering: 


World Trade Conditions After the War 


(A Summary of Report on Special. Inquiry) 


The loss of public and private property in countries af- 
fected by the war is placed at $5,985,000,000 by the report, 
the sources of information being European Government re- 
ports, trade and industrial journals etc. The total destruc- 
tion of public and private property is estimated at $3,735,- 
000,000 in the western and $2,250,000,000 in the eastern 
theater of war. These estimates do not include destruc- 
tion of shipping. Relative to property losses in Belgium and 
northern France the report reads: 


“The destruction of private dwelling is large where fight- 
ing has taken place, but much is left that can be used in re- 
building. Foundations, in many cases, have remained intact. 
In many cases the foundations may be found useless and 
require entire renewal. Road repair will form a heavy item 
in budgets of smaller villages. The roads have frequently 
been destroyed by retiring troops and seriously damaged by 
gunfire and excessive use. 

“The destruction of bridges can be regarded as complete 
in every fighting zone. Railroad tracks have been partly 
destroyed, but much has been repaired for the use of the 
army and civil population. 

“The greatest enemy of industrial property has not been 
military operation, but enforced idleness of machinery and 
buildings. The furnaces of the big iron smelters were dam- 
ages by gunfire in several cases. The destruction of stocks 
of raw materials was extensive, not only to prevent their 
falling into the hands of invading armies, but thru bombard- 
ments. Germany has removed part of the machinery and 
equipment of certain Belgian plants to Germany, to obtain 
certain raw materials like copper or to furnish German 
plants with additional machinery. 

“Industries can not return, with peace, at once to full 
operation. Neither Belgium nor France will immediately 
require all raw materials, machivery and industrial] buildings 
to be replaced. Conditions will be somewhat different, how- 
ever, in agricultural districts where production has been 
continued. Fields must be worked immediately the owners 
return. Agricultural machinery, seeds and building ma- 
terial will be in immediate demand 

“After the Balkan war it took approximately one year to 
rebuild destroyed villages. It will require longer in “os 
and France because of labor losses not replaceable from 
neighboring states. Industrial rebuilding will occupy more 
time. Many new industrial buildings in northern France and 
Belgium may consist of temporary structures, the total ex- 
pense of which most likely will not be more than one-third 
the total value of the former buildings. 

“The immediate needs of the two countries durin 
the first year after the war may be as follows: 4g - 
cultural buildings, Belgium, $50,000,000; France, $50,- 
000,000. Agricultural machinery, for Belgium, $50,000,- 
000; France, $50,000,000. Industrial buildings, for Belgium, 
$65,000,000; France, $50,000,000. Mining machinery, 
for Belgium, $60,000,000; France, $40,000,000. Iron _ in- 
dustry machinery, for Belgium, $70,600,000 ; France, $50,000,- 
000. Food making machines, for yy oy $3,000,000 ; France, 
$10,000,000. Chemical machinery, for Belgium, $6,000,000 ; 
France, $6,000,000. Textile machinery, for Belgium, $65,- 
000,000; France, $50,000,000. Electrical machinery and 
equipment, for Belgium, $130,000.000; France, $50,000,000. 
Wood working machinery, for Belgium, $20,000,000; France, 
$18,000,000. Paper making machinery, for Belgium, $5,000,- 
000 ; France, $3,000,000. 

“Both Belgium and France will:scarcely be able to manu- 
facture all they need for rebuilding, neither can they import 
everything. . Slate, bricks and mineral building supplies can 
be supplied locally. France may see herself compelled to 
buy from abroad approximately three-quarters of the timber 
required for rebuilding, while practically all needed by Bel- 
gium will have to be imported. Glass for windows will 
have to be imported. Belgium will be able to supply a large 
part herself, as soon as her glass works have again begun 
operations. It is obvious that both countries will themselves 
try to supply as much as possible of the machinery required.” 


That Germany can not resume her export trade until the 
raw materials have been imported for domestic needs is an- 
other probability to which the report gives attention, with 
a comment that Germany will restrict importations at first 
to essential articles. The destruction of property in Poland 
is estimated at $875,000,000, that in Austria at about $600,- 
000,000 and in the Balkans, $300,000,000. The proposed 
economic alliances among the Allies of both groups of bellig- 
gerents, the economic groupings of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the Russo-Japanese alliance are also discussed. 

The report refers to certain predictions that the proposed 
economic alliances are impracticable, but says: 


“The present fact is that two European economic alli- 
ances have been created, for the war abrogated the most 
favored nation relation between the powers which are now 
enemies. If the members of either the proposed Entente or 
Central economic alliances seek by differential tariff duties 
to prefer each other and their respective colonies, a dis- 
crimination against the products of the United States will 
automatically be created. 

“If special shipping arrangements are carried so far as to 
artificially group lower rates for Allies than for neutral 
commerce, the parity of ocean freight charges to and from 
American ports, as compared, with to and from European 
ports, which has been one cause of toleration of American 
dependence upon foreign carriers, will be disturbed. Co- 
operation replacing individual effort may be the general in- 
dustrial result of the war in Kurope. To shorten the period 
of reconstruction the following policies have been proposed 
or discussed : 


“1. Rebuilding destroyed buildings and factories with Gov- 
ernmental aid in money and materials, 


“2. Supply of necessary machinery and raw material for 
industry by Government. 

. “3. Distribution of labor thru Governmental employment 
agencies. 


“4. Monetary assistance to manufacturers and artisans. 


“5. Distribution of seeds, animals and machinery to farm- 
ers. 


“6. Restriction of imports to necessity, and control of 
shipping iu conformity with such policy. 


“To carry out this program. Governments will have to 
make reconstruction loans. To secure best results for the 
money expended, necessary foreign buying of materials will 
be done on a national codperative basis. To rectify their 
foreign exchanges and secure an income for their indus- 
tries, independent of the home market, European nations 
have generally announced their intention further to sup- 
port the foreign trade of these industries by a program in- 
cluding the granting of rebates in buying raw materials, 
and for transportation, codperative exporting by groups of 















manufacturers and special financial assistance to 
Steps already taken indicate the following tendencies: " 
“Exclusion of as much as possible of the profit of the 


eign exporter. 

“Elimination of the necessity of buying raw mga 
from enemy countries and replacement, where p 
manual labor by mechanical energy and a larger 
ment of machinery.” ‘ 


The Need for Co-operative Selling Agencies — 


(Summary of Report on the Webb Bill Authorizing mf 
f Co&peration in Foreign Trade) S 


“The doubt, smownting to prohibition, of the right to 
cojperation, enables foreign buyers, playing American pp 
ducers one against another to obtain American raw ma) 
cheaper than American buyers which, with the lower 3 
pean labor cost, gives the European merchandise fab ‘ 
therefrom an added advantage in competition with ‘ana 










goods. Inability to codperate thus confers upon our 
tors a practical subsidy. 2 
“Cobperation in export selling is imperative to meet the 
proposed post-bellum coéperative buying not only b 
of European industries but even by governments with fem 
ject of controlling prices. . a 
“Coéperation would enable many smaller manufacturers 
and merchants jointly to develop abroad selling power a 
resources too costly for them to develop individually, Greate 


’ stability of export business could be obtained through ra. 






tion, and a wider distribution obtained of the ben 
oversea sales as a balance wheel against recurring periods of 
domestic depression and unemployment. Increase of 0 
export trade is essential to defend the gold reserve from. 
den drains due to increased European competition. Singe 
countries with which 90 percent of American export 
merce is conducted have their own antitrust laws, the appit- 
cation of the American laws to exporters merely subjects 
to a double standard and can not reach their competitor” 
The report traces the abnormal character of the present 
foreign commerce and describes Europe’s tendency towan 
export and import syndicates, not only permitted but en 
couraged by European governments. The report adds; 


“Whenever the export price of American raw materials i ~ 
forced below the domestic level the chances are increa 
for the European manufactured merchandise made 
American raw materials to hold neutral markets cee 
similar American merchandise. At best, the exportation 
raw materials is less profitable to the nation than export 
finished manufactures in which labor represents a large pro 
ortion of value. The disadvantage is compounded if fe 
nterests can buy our natural resources more cheaply 
Americans, and utilize the manufactures therefrom 
cated to block the wider outlet which American ind 
enterprise and labor require in the world’s markets. 
“In exportation of manufactures codperation will p 
“Maintenance of highly organized export services at: 
mum cost to participants; employment. of American af 
tenes = advertising, technical demonstration and ‘fol 
methods. 
“Improved credit information and financing of 
sales, more advantageous traffic contracts thru greater 
regular tonnage, superior facilities for customs bre 
warehousing etc. 
“Assumption by the codperative organization of credi 
tension which manufacturers, dependent upon a quick 
over of capital, are unable to provide. - 
“Survival of initial losses, fatal to an individual comp 
which sometimes are incurred before American goods g 
foothold. 3 
“Division of foreign business upon.an agreed basis 
to the mutual interest of all participants from the st 
of sustained labor employment, and ability to produ 
price to meet foreign competition. 
“Since the American wage scale is the highest in the 
and even the inroads of war upon the artisan class 
likely to raise the European scale to its level, our 
trade labors under an initial disadvantage which can bea 
only ey greater efficiency in manufacture and _ distribut 
The legal doubt which retards formation of codperath 
foreign selling organizations is a bar to the achievement 
the efficiency attained by European rivals.” 


Industrial Reconstruction in Europe 


(By W. W. NicHots, Chairman American Industrial Com-— 
mission to France) 

I wonder if we realize what it would mean to have an im 
portant industrial section of our country devastated by the 
fierce conflicts of warring hosts? France had herself forgot 
ten most of the terrors of such a cataclysm. When we reflect 
that she has today in her possession over 750 towns in the 
war zone demolished wholly, or in part, with a greater loss 
otherwise than this implies, and that more than three times 
that number of towns besides four of her cities of over 100; 
000 population each are still held by the Central Powers, We 
may comprehend somewhat the magnitude of her problem 
rehabilitation, not of buildings and their contents, relai 
a small matter,. but the difficult reorganization of working 
forces, methods, and all that which composes and ] 
industrial life. The commission in its report publishes # — 
list of industries, furnished in detail by the national commis: ’ 
sion for the resumption of activities in the invaded district 
This list includes under textiles, twenty-five different indu® 
tries; under agricultural, eleven ; under mines, metall: : 
mechanical and electrical construction, thirty-cight ; and mis- 
cellaneous, twenty-five industries; this concerns what : 
the war engaged the activities of. probably one and @ 
million workmen producing perhaps two billion dollars of 
product. : 

Furthermore, it should be noted that reconstruction ia 
France is not by any means confined to the invaded districts; 
in fact, it is a fair question whether the greater task is not 
elsewhere. : 

Plans have been made which contemplate the early develop- 
ment of water power, according to official estimates 
ing to approximately 750,000 horsepower, with 3,000; 
horsepower more in prospect ; a development, because # 
for manufacturing purposes, which may afford immense 
opportunities for almost every product of American ina’ é 

The Touring Club of France, in codperation with local a880- 









ciations and hotel men in resort sections, proposes to 
itate the resort hotel system along modern lines to cou™ 
Closely to the American idea; this might easily create # 
mand for American hardware and American hotel pu 
of all kinds if we chose to develop it. As this plan 
an estimated expenditure of over $100,000,000, our mame 
turers concerned can decide for themselves whether oF 
deserves attention. 

France looks to us as the superior exploiter of labo! 
machinery to help her to deal with what she expects 
the most difficult phase of her reconstruction, namely, 
adequate means to offset a great deficiency in her 
manual labor. She estimates this deficiency will act 
1,500,000 men, and to this must be added serious 1m 
of effective personal service by the loss of limb, sight 
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Her dependence upon female substitutes, now serving 
pation, can obviously be only a temporary expedient 
the as long 2s it lasts will restrict national progress in 
wbich important respects. In fact, France is so impressed 
rity gravity of this situation that at the outset this con- 
phen the principal reason given for our commission’s visit. 
What the requirements in this particular will be no esti- 
at this time can foretell, for the needs of replacements 
can only be rudely guessed. It is estimated, however, 
¢t in the replacement of textile machinery alone between 
fiat 90,000 and $100,000,000 will have to be expended. 
$15, estimate in this regard is necessarily predicated on 
oneal tions largely speculative from the very nature of 
t conditions. An estimate prepared by the statistical 
periment of The National City Bank of New York, pub- 
in The Americas of July last, probably gives as accu- 
a conception of requirements as any estimate can before 
completion of hostilities—because it is based usually upon 
cords. 

In nt case, about all that can be said is that in these 

rs the figures are so enormous and represent some: 

so much beyond machinery productive capacity for 

any but a long period of time—for example, it is figured that 

000,000 will be required for the replacement of indus- 

‘property in the French war zone alone—that the results 

of any calculations constitute a commentary on 4 condition 

unprecedented in history as to occasion bewilderment. 

When in addition to this one considers the serious deteriora- 

of machinery everywhere, due to an extraordinary tax on 

nection and a tax frequently met by unskilled operatives, 

rehabilitation generally means something so enormous as to 

yitilate any theory that may be advanced. No one can know 
about it. 

Gechine tools and textile machinery of every type are not 
by any means the only requisite, for by an easier calculation 
there is made known in agriculture an imperative need for 
17,200 farm tractors, 125,000 plows, 10,000 thrashers, a large 
number of harrows, cultivators and other implements; urgent 
requirements that cannot possibly be produced by France 
grr so I could continue to mention wants of a kind that 
transcend enormously any past history. At every turn the 
commission discovered a demand which can be met by Ameri- 
an enterprise—often in the most unexpected manner; what 
seemed trivial sometimes proved a discovery of prime im- 


ce. 
Prd only as to the need of Belgium after the war which 
is now a subject for hopeful consideration on the part of its 
able minds in collaboration with the Allies and a Govern- 
ment in exile. There is little doubt but that the destruction 
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record prices, because the similar sections abroad had been 
suddenly cut off from usual western Europe markets. 

Can this great object lesson, at first so costly to one sec- 
tion and finally so profitable to both sections, fail to enlist 
farmers in a campaign for “greater prosperity thru greater 
foreign trade?” If that be not lesson enough, then the talk 
of the cheap politician—heedless of cause and effect, and the 
great laws governing food production and distribution, who 
would place an embargo on export of farm stuffs should 
arouse the farmer—and it has. 


Necessity of Co-operation in Foreign Trade 


(Excerpt from Banquet Speech of James A. FARRELL, Presi- 
dent of United Steel Corporation and Retiring 
Chairman of Council) 


It is difficult to realize the colossal scale on which Europe 
will have to borrow to make good the destruction of war. 
At least $5,000,000,000 worth of property will have to be 
replaced and the demands of the work of reconstruction will 
be too vast to be met by private enterprise. The first de- 
mand will naturally be for houses to shelter the homeless 
thousands whose native villages have been reduced to a 
shapeless mass of ruins. The next will be for the supplies 
of such material, machinery and equipment as can be used 
to fabricate other machinery and equipment needed for 
industrial reconstruction and the introduction, where possi- 
ble, of mechanical appliances to perform work which used 
to be done by hand. The process will not essentially differ 
from that pursued in the case of a factory destroyed by 
fire, whose owners, after rebuilding, first install the equip- 
ment needed to resume its most profitable production, 

In presence of the gigantic needs of the war swept terri- 
tories in Europe and of their poverty stricken population, 
any application of the old time methods of competition 
sounds trivial. 

Coéperation on the broadest and most generous scale, and 
in the most sympathetic spirit, must be the rule, if economic 
recovery is to be quick and thoro. We shall greatly facili- 
tate international codperation for the general welfare of the 
world by establishing .a codperative system of selling in 
foreign trade among ourselves. We shall greatly lessen the 
possibility of perpetuating in the domain of commerce the 
bitterness and hatred engendered by the war if we refuse 
to be drawn into any convention, agreement or understand- 
ing that would make us parties to a boycott of the com- 
merce of any of the nations now arrayed against each other. 
To meet any attempted discrimination against the exports 
of the United States we shall be free to choose our own 
means and to invoke the aid of our own Government. But 


W. H. RUSSE, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 


details as to the importance of the introduction of sei- 
entific cost accounting systems, manufacturing and selling, 
a subject on which he is an expert and which has been 
quoted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Hurley’s clos- 
ing remarks are here given: 


In conclusion, let me say that with the Webb bill on the 
statute books, with American ships on the high seas, with 
our banks establishing branches abroad and with American 
capital freely investing in foreign enterprises, our manufac- 
turers will have better facilities for the develorment of over- 
sea business than ever before. It will then rest with such 
men as you whether the United States shall lose 
whether it shall advance from its present splendi 
fo new achievements, 

With American competitors free to combine their efforts for 
export trade with efficient production and true knowiedge of 
costs; with manufactured products second te none, there is 
no reason why we should not give the people of the world the 
finest products at the fairest prices, and thus secure and hold 
our share of the commerce of the world. In doing this we as 
manufacturers and exporters will be stabilizing the industrial 
prosperity of our country, and we will also be doing an inter- 
national service that will strengthen our friendships with 
other nations, 


- World’s Shipping Conditions and the American 
Merchant Marine 


Part of the report of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine which was read follows: 


The last phase of the problem of rehabilitation of merchant 
shipping after the war is that which has to do with the prob- 
able amount of traffic that will be available when the guns 
are silenced and the legitimate share of such traffic which 
may accrue to the American merchant marine. The nations 
at war have piled up such a heavy burden of debt that fora 
long time they will probably continue to impose upon them- 
selves the program of retrenchment at present in force, 

Of late the percentage of American foreign trade carried 
in American vessels has increased materially and the urgent 
question at the moment is the nce s of means not only 
to the end of reserving for American shipping the percentage 
of American international trade which it has won, but also of 
strengthening its position in order that if the end of the 
war witnesses keener competition for maritime traffic, the 
American merchant marine will continue to enjoy that share 
of the world trade which it has already conquered. 

This pease of the question is that which concerns us most 
deeply, both because an American merchant marine is needed 
for national needs and as a source of revenue for our people, 
and because it is a vital element of the ebipping problem that 
no one section of it be developed without due regard for the 
economic conditions which are likely to influence its exist- 
ence, The new American merchant marine which is now in 


round or 
position 
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LUMBERMEN WHO ABLY REPRESENTED THE LJMBER INDUSTRY AT THE NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL HELD IN PITTSBURGH 


wrought is sufficiently complete to justify the plans contem- 
plated and submitted to the commission by the Belgian Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Paris, which involves not merely build- 
ings and equipment for all sorts of industrial purposes, but 
taw materials and even finished products to a large extent. 
Necessities in these particulars are believed to be so pressing 
that it is proposed to accumulate in advance supplies of this 
kind to be instantly available when Belgium shall be free 
from the invader. The unshaken confidence in their future 
displayed by the Belgian gentlemen responsible for these 
plans was touching in the extreme. 

It is very evident that to furnish France and Belgium 
what will.enable them to resume their former industrial ac- 
tivities will test available resources for several years; to 
meet depletions in practically every direction of national 
life that we saw ourselves will tax to the utmost and for a 
long time all the cleverness for which the French are noted 
former normal conditions of life have been so wrenched 
and distorted that all Europe after the war will have to 
adjust itself to altogether new conditions, There are many 
Teasons why dumping low cost product. into our market 
appears not only improbable, but impossible, for many years. 
Will dumping, considered as it always is in its unfair sig- 
nificance, ever occur? Let us see. 


' 
The Farmer and the Foreign Trade 
(By B. F. Harris, Champaign, II.) 

Considering that agricultural products in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914, one month before the European war 
began, comprised 47.8 percent of all our exports, and 48.8 
Percent of our imports, it would seem that the farmers 
“eter have the interests of our foreign trade closer at 
Hed than any other class of men. AS a matter of fact, the 
armers are conspicuous for their indifference to foreign 
bread they are somewhat like the legislator who once ex- 
tlaimed in Congress, “What have we got to do with abroad?” 
— war has taught us what we have “to do with abroad,” 
; at least two great classes of our farmers have had their 
wd opened, where before there was little interest in such 

atters or in international affairs. rcs 
we the outbreak of the war the price of cotton faded 

ay below the cost of production; there was almost no 
ah and the South faced ruin—and merchants and bank- 
a their section were scarcely less affected. ‘This, all be- 
thar’ 80 large a proportion of cotton goes abroad, because 
wine was suddenly cut off and partly cut off because 

d no shipping of our own. 

oc the other hand, another great agricultural section—the 
and corn belts—found bumper crops demanded at 


the American people will be prompt to recognize the fact 
that the poverty of Europe can not contribute to their 
welfare any more than the misfortunes of their commer- 
cial and industrial rivals can promote the prosperity of 
their foreign trade. I see no reason to doubt that they will 
prepare to do their part. in laying the foundation of a 
permanent peace on the firm basis of mutual respect and 


- even-handed impartiality and fairness in the dealing of com- 


merce, 


United States Should Export Less Raw Products 


(By JoHN D. Ryan, of New York, President Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co.) 


Mr. Ryan, who was one of the banquet speakers on the 
Webb bill, said after reviewing the importance of the 
Webb bill, that nothing could stop the passage of it if 
American business men unitedly let Congress know they 
desire it, and after eulogizing Chairman Hurley of the 
Federal Trade Commission, declaring that he had done 
more to benefit business in America « Fa any other factor 
in the last ten years, remarked, in closing: 


There was one thing that I would like to say tonight to 
ou, representing the manufacturing industries of the United 
tates, and that is this—we export entirely too much of the 

natural resources of this country in the raw state. Do you 
realize, gentlemen, that of the manufacture of our raw _prod- 
ucts, compared with the production of this country for domes- 
tic and foreign use under 2 percent is exported? Our 
total - manufactured .experts are 32 percent of our 
exports, and our total exports are less than 6 percent of 
our total production. There is a lot of room for work, and 
now that we have the money of the world, and I think a 
good part of the brains and energy it is a good time to go 
after our share of that 98 ercent. I could’ not 
speak of this in a hetter place than here in Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh has set an.example to the rest of the country in 
manufacturing and marketing the natural resources and 
selling them to the consumer, whether here or abroad, in the 
finished state. Pittsburgh assembles more natural products, 
manufactures them and puts them ready. for ‘consumption, 
than any other center in this:country, and it must be brains, 
it must be energy, and I hope it is money that you have that 
enables you to do this in Pittsburgh. 


Webb Bill Needed to Assure Foreign Trade 


(By Epwarp N. Hurwey, Retiring Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission) 

Edward N. Hurley, who retired this week as chairman 

and member of the Federal Trade Commission, went into 


process of evolution has not poshage developed as rapidly as 
circumstances seemed to justify, but it is well worth remem- 
bering that the natural desire of the American public to 
venture more extensively inte ship owning has been some- 
what dampened by legislation which, altho ostensibly con- 
ceived for the general benefit of the community, has neverthe- 
less been interpreted as likely to handicap the chances of 
American shipping. The Seaman’s Act isa case in point. 

In all countries a similar upward trend in the cost of ship 
labor has been witnessed, and for the time being high rates 
have neutralized the disadvantage imposed upon American 
vessels. If it is desired that the American ships which are now 
exploiting some of the American’trade routes remain in tnese 
trades after the war, it will be necessary that after a rigid 
inquiry, steps be taken to place the American ship on a foot- 
ing of equality with any competing ship in the same trade. 
Such functions appear to have been relegated by law to the 
recently created shipping board and if by reason of the 
board’s existence it becomes possible for American shipping 
to trade on equal terms with foreign ships that come in bal- 
last to these shores to seek cargoes for distant markets, there 
will have been set in motion machinery that will prevent 
the recurrence of that — of stagnation which ‘existed 
before the days of the Panama Canal, when the arrival of 
an American ship at any port in South America south of 
the Spanish Main was enough of an event to draw comment 
from the native newspapers. 


Suggestions for Organizing a Ootperative Foreign 
Selling Company 


The purpose of this plan essentially is to aid the small 
manufacturers to sell their commodities in the foreign 
field, and in this class must be included certain relatively 
large manufacturers who haye only limited surplus avail- 
able for export, or whose products are only in limited 
demand abroad. It is believed that the problems of these 
manufacturers are largely on merchandizing lines. The 
selling organization, to be: successful, should .gradually 
establish branch houses carrying sufficient stocks of mer- 
chandise and having an adequate administrative and sales 
force. It is advisable that. such an organization should 
have a main or head office.on the seaboard. 

It may safely be assumed that such a selling organiza- 
tion must necessarily represent rather a large number of’ 
factories. It should, so far as, possible, handle kindred 
lines whjch may generally be non-competing but which 
may also, to an extent, be competing. It is recognized 
that on certain commodities of general use, one factory 
cannot well supply the entire demand and that the co- 
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Speration of a competing factory or factories will give the 
selling organization the necessary tonnage or quantity to 
its advantage and also give the factories an export outlet 
without interfering with their domestic business. Other 
factories, even tho able to supply the demand, can operate 
more economically thru one selling organization if the de- 
mand for their products is only reasonably large. 

Because of the large number of products which may be 
needed to round out a comprehensive line for the merchan- 
dizing or selling house, it would seem difficult to arrange 
the business on a percentage or expense basis. The va- 
rious products would necessarily carry varied gross profits| 
and selling expense, as well as entirely different credit 
terms. As an example, sales of ‘machinery are very gen- 
erally made on long time and involve one sale, while goods 
which are immediately used or consumed are sold on rela- 
tively short time. The cost of selling a large item of 
machinery is proportionately much less than an equal 
amount of consumable merchandise sold to a considerable 
number of buyers. Credit is an expense, just as selling is, 
and so must be considered. The payment of a commis- 
sion on all sales naturally results in encouraging the sell- 
ing organization to work particularly on the large sales 
and to neglect smaller ones. It is frequently good mer- 
chandising policy to make small sales with little or no 
profit for the ultimate benefits which may result, and this 
is encouraged if the selling organization has a general 
broad merchandising policy which permits it to make a 
profit. Every possible encouragement should be given 
the selling organization to develop a large permanent 
business, and not to concentrate on individual transac- 
tions. 

It is suggested that manufacturers in determining their 
selling price for export, eliminate their overhead charges 
on domestic business. It is also suggested that on keenly 
competing lines of which a considerable surplus is avail- 
able for export the manufacturer look to the returns 
on his investment in the selling organization for a portion 
at least of his profit. It is of first importance that strong, 
capable American selling houses be established abroad. 
Their success means ultimate profit to the manufacturers 
and assures a permanent increase in our export business. 

As a matter of convenience and efficiency in organizing 
a foreign selling company which is to represent a large 
number of manufacturers, it would be well to have the 
plan originate with or be supported by two or three com- 
paratively large factories which can afford some imme- 
diate expenditure of time and money and which will com- 
mand confidence among those who may become interested. 
These concerns should appoint one man to study and 
handle preliminary details until a meeting of all interested 
can be.called or an actual organization perfected. It is 
suggested that the following points be considered and 
put into effect where possible: 

1—tThe individual or committee in charge of preliminary 


work shall carefully canvass a list of concerns who should be 
identified with the foreign selling organization. 


2—On completion of the list, a meeting should be called 
for the purpose of discussion and, if possible, of organization. 


3—Each concern should at the beginning agree to advance 
a certain amount of money to cover initial expenses of organ- 
ization, of. investigation of foreign territories, if that is 
needed, and for preliminary sales and propaganda work, 
which is necessarily expensive and which should be regarded 
as an expense rather than a capital expenditure. The pay- 
ment of these amounts can be extended over a period of one 
or two or three years, if desired. The amount should be suffi- 
cient to meet all legitimate requirements. 


4—The stock of the company may be divided into two 
classes, common and preferred. The manufacturers should, 
so far as possible, and the large ones particularly, subscribe 
to the common stock. The preferred stock may be sold to in- 
vestors. There would seem to be considerable advantage in 
having a substantial number of stockholders in the selling 
organizations, both because of the additional capital which 
could thus be furnished and because an investment abroad 
creates a wider interest in foreign trade and foreign affairs 
among our people. 


5—Manufacturers subscribing to the common stock should 
furnish their products to the selling organization at a slight 
manufacturing profit. This profit must necessarily depend 
upon the character of the article sold ; specialties can carry a 
fair manufacturing profit and also a reasonable selling profit ; 
highly competitive commodities, which will generally repre- 
sent a surplus, must be sold at a minimum of profit by the 
manufacturer and the selling organization. In some cases 
it will be advisable for the manufacturer to allow the 
selling organization a commission on sales and to carry the 
credit burden; the selling organization may in such an 
event guarantee credits if the commission is adequate. This 
arrangement should generally cover only such products as are 
not carried in stock by branch houses, unless the manufac- 
turer is prepared to consign the stock. 


6—The factories shall furnish the selling organization with 
necessary advertising matter in the way of pamphlets, circu- 
lars, price lists etc., printed in the language of the country 
in which the goods are sold, without expense. 


%—The selling organization shall assume all expenses, ex- 
cept advertising as noted above. It shall finance all sales, 
paying the factories as may be agreed, and shall assume all 
credit risks. It is regarded as important that the smaller 
factories be relieved from any excessive credit burden, as it 
is believed that the suggestion of credit risks or of longtime 
sales will deter many from export endeavor. 


8—tThe capital of the selling organization should be suffi- 
cient to finance its expected sales and to command reasonable 
credit from banks. Its management must be as competent as 
can be obtained. The organization should, as experience and 
success warrant, establish agencies or branch houses in all 
important centers. It is to be strongly urged that while 
ample capital and facilities be provided for in advance, ‘the 
beginning be moderate and conservative. While progress in 
the foreign field is necessarily slow and some early discour- 
agements may be met, it is probable that proper management 
will bring the success which warrants steady development. 


9—The selling organization must be autonomous to obtain 
results. Its management should be amply compensated. It 
should be controlled by a board of directors having knowledge 
of manufacturing conditions in this country and with some 
knowledge of the possibilities and needs of export business. 
The management should have entire control of the selling 
organizations and of credits. Simplicity of organization and 
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the utmost economy in operation will be m cee 
tained if the selling organization is autonomous ang gi 








profit-making opportunities. 








10—It will be recognized that this plan Contemplates a, 
organization representing a large number of man an 
and that its problems are rather different from an facturens 
tion which represents comparatively few factories or 
sells comparatively few articles of large tonna or 
The majority of the factories coming into this 
depend most largely on the domestic market for 
cess, and a moderate surplus only will be available for 


Sue. 

The sale of this surplus abroad, however, will enable fet 
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to keep their plants running at full ca acity an 

— B§ —— and manufacturing’ costs ie 

con on may change and the opportunity given 
facturer to share in the potential profits of & ocean manu. 
ization may become most important. The essential qe” 
day is to establish strong, competent, American sel} to- 
izations for the foreign field, and if this can be done fen 
beiieved that the ultimate results will be satisfactory * 8 


Lumbermen Who Attended the Convention 


A large number, of lumbermen were registered at the 
convention, some of them having attended the annnaj 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, which wag 
at the William Penn Hotel just previous to the o of 
the Foreign Trade Council. Among the lumbermen who 
were in attendance at the session were: 


Fred Arn, Chattanooga, Tenn., J. M. Card Lumber 
Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association; E. y, 
Pittsburgh, Babcock Lumber Co. and the Pittsbu 
tion Committee ; George B. Burgess, Memphis, Nat onal 
ber Exporters’ Association; R. H. Darnell, Memphis, R, J 
Darnell (Inc.) and the American Oak Manufacturers’ ¥ 
ation; E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago, secretary-treasurer é 
age Industries of America; A. J. Diebold, Pittsburgh Dee 
Lumber Co, and Chamber of Commerce ; Capt. Robert Dollar 
San Francisco, Cal., the Robert Dollar Co.; J. ¢, Donges, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., J. C. Donges Lumber Co. and the Nationaj 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; J. J, 
Bellingham, Wash., vice-president, Bloedel Donoyan 
Mills ; De Forest W. and G. H. Evans, Chattanooga, Tenn., of 
G. H. Evans & Sons; F. H. Farwell, Orange, Tex., the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.; Gilbert Melville, Was! 

D. C., Great Southern Lumber Co.; R. M. Hallowell wom 
beth, La., Industrial Lumber Co. ; E. P. Holmes, New Or 
La., Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. and Gulfport Co 
Union Society for Development of American Shi ping; R, 0 
Huddleston, New York City, president, Huddlest “Marsh 
Mahogany Co.; A. V. Johnson, Winfield, La. M, 
Hardwood Manufacturing Co.; R. L. Jurden, Memp 
rod, Jurden & McCowen and American Oak Manufa 
Co. ; M, H. Kelley, Duluth, Kelley-Howe-Thomson Co. and Wi 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association ; A. T. Knox, New York City, 
Lucas E. Moore Stave Co.; W. E. Knox, New York City) 
Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. and Associated Cooperage Indus. 
tries of America ; Chester Korn, Cincinnati, Lumbermen’s Ag. 
sociation of Cincinnati; C. S. Langdon, New York City, Pitch 
Pine & Douglas Fir Co.; Barton Meyers, Memphis, National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association; P. A. Rogers, Laurel, Miss,, 
u- 


Co, ana 


Eastman, Gardiner & Co.; . H. Russe, 

Tenn., Russe & Burgess (Inc.) and American Oak 
facturers’ Association ; . Sheahan, Chicago, Associ- 
ated Cooperage Industries of America; H. J. L, 
Orange, Tex. ; the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. ; Stewart K. 
Taylor, Mobile, Ala., president, 8S. K. Taylor Lumber Co 
and National Foreign Trade Council; T. L. Venable, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., sales manager, J. J. Newman Lumber (o,; 
Alexander Willson, Pittsburgh, Pa., Willson Bros. Lumber (Co, 





NORTH CAROLINIANS SEEK TO PROTECT FORESTS 


State Forestry Association in Annual Meeting Decides to Ask Aid of.Legislature in Controlling Fires — Future Pos- 
sibilities in Pulp Wood Pointed Out—Depredations of Beetles and Swine to Be Fought 


RALEIGH, N, C., Jan. 30.—The seventh annual conven- 
tion of the North Carolina Forestry Association, held in 
this city Jan. 25 and 26, telegraphed report of which was 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week, was 
characterized by the members attending it as one of the 
most successful and satisfactory in the history of the 
association. It was also the most largely attended in 
years and it dealt with matters of forest preservation and 
kindred subjects vital not only to North Carolina but to 
the entire South and of concern to those interested in the 
country at large. 

Prominent among the speakers at the convention was , 
Representative Gallatin Roberts, an enthusiastic advocate 
of a measure that is of prime importance to the early 
future—supplemental legislation that will amend the pres- 
ent forestry preservation law of North Carolina (enacted 
two years ago) so as to provide funds for practically en- 
forcing its main provisions, especially in creating the 
proposed patrol force to combat the numerous small fires 
so frequently occurring in some counties and that now 
and for some years have been allowed to ‘‘burn them- 
selves out,’’ literally. In a later address a deliberate 
charge was made by a Government expert who had excep- 


tional facilities for observation at the time that these . 


small fires largely contributed to or were chiefly respon- 
* sible for the floods that wrought such damage in western 
North Carolina last August. 

Representative Roberts spoke on ‘‘The Need of En- 
forcing the State Forest Fire Law,’’ and unquestionably 
he will do his full part in the effort, to secure the addi- 
tional legislation referred to, at the present session of the 
legislature. Some of the delegates to the meeting have 
remained over here to aid in this undertaking, which also 
includes efforts to extend the stock law to a Statewide 
basis and rid the young pine forests as far as possible 
of the destructive ‘‘razorback’’ hog. 

The new governor of North Carolina, Hon. Thomas W. 
Bickett, spoke for the State and Mayor James I. Johnson 
for the city in welcoming the delegates. Col. R. R. Cot- 
ten, of Bruce, N. C., presided each day in the absence of 
the president of the association, C. C. Smoot, of North 
Wilkesboro, who was confined at his home by sickness. 
The association reélected Mr. Smoot president and J. 8. 
Holmes, State forester, secretary. A new office was cre- 
ated, that of vice president at large (in addition to the 
usual district vice presidents), Mrs. Julia Thorne, of 
Asheboro, being chosen for that position. Dr. Charles 
H. Pratt, State geologist, while not holding an official 
position, continues his activities. 

Dr. Job H. Taylor, president of the Halifax Paper Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., which has one of the three suc- 
cessful pulp mills now operating in the State and with 
which the newspaper publishers of North Carolina are 








negotiating for future supplies of news print paper, spoke 
on ‘‘A Permanent Supply of Pulpwood:as a North Caro- 
lina Industry,’’ saying among other things that the des- 
tinies of modern nations would have been different had 
their forests been given more attention, and in tracing 
the history of forestry he declared that in the recurrence 
of forest harvests rests a substantial source of the future 
wealth of the State. The importance of the lumber in- 
dustry in North Carolina was pointed out. The manufac- 
ture of lumber and other timber products now ranks as 
the third in importance, being second only to the textile 
and large tobacco manufactures of the State. Empha- 
sizing the necessity of minimizing the present fearful 
waste, Dr. Taylor declared that at the present rate of 
waste and consumption of timber the forest supply of 
North Carolina will practically be exhausted in twenty- 
five to forty years. He urged as a remedy the educating 
of owners of timberlands and the public generally in the 
economical principles of handling forest products, and he 
listed among the enemies of timber preservation ignorance, 
wasteful exploitation, grazing, forest fires and the beetle 
and other insects. Dr. Taylor recommended that the 
North Carolina legislature be requested to pass a resolu- 
tion asking the Bureau of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to make an exhaustive, 
comprehensive research of all destructive forest insects 
and further their destruction; also that the farm dem- 
onstration agents of the State aid in protection of forests, 
and that the State legislature be asked for an appropria- 
tion for revising the forestry laws, giving the State for- 
ester additional assistance. 

Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, State geologist, at the Thurs- 
day afternoon session, united with others in a discussion 
of hogs as enemies of longleaf pine, and it was agreed 
that in permitting swine to run loose in the forests they 
were subjecting the growth of longleaf pine to a menace 
greater than that of fire. This menace, they decided, 
should be removed thru proteetive measures. Comparisons 
were then made between counties that possess stock laws 
and those that do not. A Statewide stock law has just 
been presented before the North Carolina legislature and 
the association plans to appear at a public hearing to be 
held Feb. 7 before the legislative committee to which the 
bill has been referred and to secure the enactment of the 
bill. The officers and a special committee of the associa- 
tion will meet next week and arrange-the proper steps in 
behalf of the passage of the bill. 

The principal address of the evening was delivered by 
Hon. J. G. Peters, of Washington, D. C., chief of the 
State codperation department of the United States For- 
est Service, his topic being, ‘‘ Protect North Carolina from 
Forest Fires.’’ Other speakers and addresses were 8S. B. 
Detwiler, also of Washington, forest inspector of the 


‘ be conducted only thru organized effort. He em 





Bureau of Plant Industry, on ‘‘ White Pine Blister and 
the Means of Fighting It’’; Samuel T. Meares, editor of 
the Bladen Journal, on the ‘‘ Preservation of Our Forests 
as a Moral Obligation’’; R. E. Parker, secretary of the 
North Carolina Audubon Society, of Raleigh, on ‘Better 
Game and Bird Protection in North Carolina’’; W. B. 
Mattoon, extension specialist in forestry, State’s Relation 
Service, Washington, D. C., on ‘‘The Farm Forest: Its 
Economic Importance in Agricultural Development in 
North Carolina’’; and Miss Julia A. Thorne, of Randolph 
County, chairman of the conservation committee, State 
Federation Women’s Clubs, Asheboro, on ‘‘ Trying to 
Conserve Our Trees, Birds and Flowers.’’ 

Mr. Peters’s address was a general plea for additional 
legislation for fire protection. He said that if the law 
for forest protection which was passed by the general 
assembly in 1915 had been accompanied by provisions for 
the money necessary to make the law a fact as well as@ 
provision, it would be one of the most effective measures 
of its kind in the country. He stressed the point that 
protection of forests from fires means the conservation 
of the valuable streams that are being utilized so much by 
lumber plants and other mills and factories. The 
problem is that of forest fires, said Mr. Peters. In 1916 
the destruction in total value was more than $4,000,000. 
In normal years the loss annually exceeds $500,000. Great 
loss was also sustained thru floods. If the mountain 
slopes, said Mr, Peters, had been covered with normal 
growth, uninjured by fire, the joining of the accumu 
water with the streams in the valleys of the mountamous 
sections of the State would have been retarded, and 
loss decreased tremendously. 
~ The lack of public sentiment, he said, has been @ Oh 
tributing factor in these losses. Educational work ct 

































































the need of a protective body, or patrolmen, to detect and 
extinguish forest fires. He called attention to the fact 
that wherever a system of patrolmen exists fires have beet 
checked, and their number considerably | bd 
declared that the State should benefit by the Weeks lami 
that it should appropriate sufficient amounts m a 
out the plans provided for by the existing law, whieh 20" 
fails because of the lack of funds. pis 

Dr. L. B. McBrayer, of Sanatorium, N. C., also 
on ‘‘The Sandhill State Experiment Forest,’’ 
seribed the effort8 which are now being made in resto 
longleaf pine. The Sandhill institution is the first for 
estry experimenting station conducted in the : 
under State supervision. 

The association then closed the final session 
unanimous endorsement of the Statewide 
which is now before the legislature. 
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SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION CLOSES CONVENTION 


Pronounced by Many 


Kansas C:Ty, Mo., Jan, 26.—The paper read at the sec- 
ond day ’s session of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation convention by Assistant Forester W. B. Greeley, 
a telegraphic report of which appeared in last week’s 
issue, caused much discussion among the visiting lumber- 
men. Most of those who heard this masterly summing up 
of the impressions gained during the Government investi- 

tion were impressed with Mr. Greeley’s fairness and 
his evident determination to be of help to lumbermen as 
well as to the public. There was some regret expressed 
that he should have thought it desirable to speak of 
ready-cut houses in terms of commendation. While he 
evidently mentioned this subject merely to emphasize the 

int that such agencies should be permitted to show 
what they could do in the way of rendering service, since 
“hearty competition is the only means of determining 
relative efficiency,’’ retail lumbermen feel that they have 
giready proved this agency to he inefficient in the matter 
of service. ‘‘His report was splendid when judged by 
{he standard of painstaking Government investigation,’’ 
remarked Nathan Dyke, of Fort Smith, Ark., ‘‘but I’m 
afraid he spoiled the effect of it on a good many retailers 
by what he said of the ready-cut house. That one state- 
ment is likely to stick in their minds and to crowd out 
the many other excellent points he made.’’ 

Mr. Greeley’s statements that many difficulties in the 
industry were the creations of the lumbermen themselves, 
that increased transportation costs caused by the disap- 

rance of local timber supplies must be equalized thru 
reducing costs in the business by means of greater individ- 
ual efficiency, that codperative selling agencies under 
proper supervision should be given a trial and his punctur- 
ing of the old lumber trust delusion by the flat statement 
that umbermen were making smaller percentages of profit 
than many other business men were common topics of 
conversation in the lobby of the Muehlebach. 

During the session of the third day Secretary Moore- 
head received a copy of the Government report prepared 
by Mr. Greeley. Mr. Moorehead announced that with the 
codperation of certain of the manufacturers’ associations 





F, D. BOLMAN, OF LEAVENWORTH, KAN.; 
New President Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 


the Southwestern association had arranged to get the es- 
sential facts in this report before the general public in 
the four States covered by the Southwestern by means of 
full page advertisements in the most prominent daily and 
weekly papers. These papers, he said, reached about 
3,000,000 persons. He also said that copies of the ad 
would be: sent to all the papers in the territory, and he 
urged local retailers to coéperate in having these adver- 
tisements run in their home papers. All the statements 
in the advertisement are taken directly from this report 
and have the general approval of the Federal Government 
= the specific approval of the Federal Trade Commis- 
mn, 

A brief telegraphic report of the talk by C. M. Johnson, 
of Rush City, Mich., on the ‘< Expense of Doing Business’’ 
Was also included in last week’s issue. It-is impossible 
ma short resumé of this talk to indicate the wit, charm 
and earnest common sense of this master speaker. But it 
may ke worth while ‘to give Mr. Johnson’s list of the 
expenses on a business capitalized at $12,000 with a gross 


~ welling turn-over of $30,000 a year. It is as follows: 


Interest on  invest- Telephone and _ tele- 
or gal Ofo.c esc. es ody COO ZIRE bois wc stow sees 30 
Salary of oc 720. Traveling. expenses... 30 

Sal Ty of owner..... :200 Goods stolen or not 
Ral, of first clerk.. 720 CHATBCA iss o'5 s 60 
ty of second clerk 480. Goods returned....... 30 
Stock ASR 48 Pn TPE 2 pars Bee 150 
* depreciation..... 60 - Collection expense.... 60 
be depreciation. ... GD: WOR s oes cp os lo sos 60 
Dmations ORS 90 -- Window displays..... 30 

aere  S 120. Association dues and 
and heat....... T2 trade papers...."... 30 
. Delt “*upplies........ 30 = Miscellaneous ....... 30 
darn and stable.. 120 anne eee 
ee... oe 150 OTA Shee deeds $5,100 


J This is 17 percent on the $30,000 turn-over, which Mr. — 


— considers to be the right percentage for most 
To Stabilize Industry for Profit and Service 


hn ea session was devoted to various phases and 
ssibulities of codperation. R. 8S, Kellogg; secretary-of 








the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, stated 
at the beginning of his address that the object of codper- 
ation among lumbermen must be to stabilize the industry 
for profit and service. Manufacturers are trying to 
stabilize their part of the lumber industry in order to 
make wholesale prices more even. They are doing this not 
by agreement but by a scientific study of costs. The 
Southern Pine Association is leading in this work and is 
sending expert accountants from mill to mill; and it is 
hoped that with Government approval the experiment of 
combining the sales forces of small mills into selling units 
may be tried out. People used to think evenness of price 
was a proof of criminal activity, but they are beginning 
to recognize the general waste of unstable prices. A 
government report mentions the custom in Russia and the 
Scandinavian countries of setting prices for a year in ad- 
vance as being an aid to the wholesalers of those countries 
in competing with American exporters. 

John Wanamaker established the custom of selling at 
one price to all and of giving the purchase price back in 
exchange for unsatisfactory goods. These policies are 
followed by catalog. houses and enable them to sell their 
goods at a large profit. The success of these policies 
should offer a suggestion to retailers. Trademarking of 
lumber has come, and it marks the first attempt to put 
personal responsibility into lumber manufacturing. Added 
to this personal responsibility is codperation between 
wholesalers and retailers in the way of selling helps, liter- 
ature, model buildings and the like. The manufacturers 
of substitutes have taken pains to help retailers sell their 
products, and the manufacturers of lumber propose to do 
more in the future to make the selling of lumber easier. 
The manufacturers have asked and received aid from re- 
tailers in refining and adapting grading rules to real 
needs, and some advances of great value have been made 
as a result of this help. 

Mr. Kellogg urged retailers to get in touch with manual 
training teachers in their home schools, for it is largely 
thru the work of these teachers that the coming generation 
will get acquainted with building materials. It is a good 
thing to find out what kinds of lumber this department 
needs and to give it a thousand feet and forget about the 
cost. ' 

Mr. Kellogg devoted most of the rest of his address to 
an account of prices he got on a garage shown as a perma- 
nent exhibit at the Illinois State Fair. He found that all 
things considered he had erected a much better garage 
out of locally bought materials for half the cost. He 
stated that it was one of the duties of retailers to teach 
people to buy their lumber intelligently and discriminat- 
ingly, for on a clear analysis of price the mail order con- 
cern could not compete with the local dealer. 

At this point C. L. MeGrew offered a resolution stating 
that the association ought to have a man on its staff who 
could present the value of the association to nonmembers 
and who could act as an efficiency expert in bringing 
newer and better methods to retailers and to help them 
in keeping lumber to the front. 


The Definite Purpose of Conventions 


Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of Philadelphia, dealt with codp- 
eration from a slightly different angle. He named his 
address, ‘‘The Composite.’’ Dr. Krebs is a torrential 
speaker of tremendous power and much personal mag- 
netism, and a brief outline of his address can not indicate 
the effect it had on the audience. He spoke of the con- 
vention as a getting together in a composite for definite 
purposes other than the admirable but somewhat aimless 
desire to get acquainted and have a pleasant time. All 
the elements of life are complex, and the individual must 
ally himself with something outside himself befpre he can 
develop his latent power. No man who does not get a 
touch of the composite is ever a big man, but the man 
with a touch of the composite can mourn the sins of his 
city, State and nation as he would the sins of his own 
family. The bigness of a man’s mind is measured by his 
feeling and not by his thought. 

The secret of power is focalization or plan; that is, the 
application and direction of available power to definite 
ends. There is power enough in fifty acres of sunshine 
if rightly collected and applied to run the machinery of 
the world. Planning does this collecting and applying in 
the world of thought, and the power of planning is called 
long headedness. Selectiveness is often the source of 
power. Scholarship usually represents power, but every 
one is familiar with the boy who stood at the bottom of 
his classes who later developed into a great success. Such 
a boy has recognized his limitations and has applied all 
his power to some one thing while his more brilliant class- 
mates have scattered their power over so many things they 
have made a mark in none. . It would be good for all boys 
to have*to rough it for a year in their teens in order to 
learn their limitations and the value of money’ and of 
time. ‘ Genius is often composed mostly of the power of 
sticking. 

Dr. Krebs suggested the desirability of lumber stores; 
places where lumber and its uses could be displayed in 
such a way as to interest women, who in the future will 
buy more of the building materials used for home making. 
There should be definite efforts made to inject more pleas- 
antness into’ business organizations. After stating that 
worry was a loss of power Dr. Krebs recited some of his 
own verse: 

The worry cow would have lived till now 
‘ . If she hadn’t lost her breath. 
But, she worried all day lest.she lose her hay, 
So she worried herself to death. 

Plan plus push equals pluck. Plan minus push equals 

theorizing. Push minus plan equals mere fussiness. 
---The-aneient- Persian empire had threé. times the area 


the Most Successful Meeting Since Organization—Report of Government to Be Given Wide Pub- 
licity by Retailers—Able Officers and Strong Directorate Elected for 1917 


of the United States and ten times its per capita wealth. 
It decayed and fell to pieces because of the struggle be- 
tween the rich and the poor. The United States is on 
many points not so wisely organized as Persia was; but 
there is one great difference. In Persia commerce and in- 
dustry were marked as degraded institutions. In the 
United States they are recognized as being basic in the 
social structure. They are individually owned, respected 
and loved. 

Great developments will follow the reconstruction that 
must come with the end of the war. The United States has 
been kept out of the great war apparently for the purpose 
of standing in the breach when the end comes, of helping 
the world to its feet. And for this purpose American 
business must have the touch of the composite. It must 
have the strength of individually efficient units bending 
their composite’ strength to the raising of the world to 
the new and higher plane. 

Special resolutions were adopted paying tribute to the 
memory of Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, and W. E. 
Barns, of the St. Louis Lumberman, and the committee 
on necrology presented a resolution paying tribute to 
the memory of the following deceased members of the as- 
sociation or relatives of members: J. T. Fair, Great 
Bend, Kan.; J. F. Small, Seammon, Kan.; Alfred Blaker, 
Pleasanton, Kan.; Lee Benning, Odessa, Mo.; W. C. Alex- 
ander, Atchison, Kan.; J. S. Eyman, Halstead, Kan.; 
T. H. Rogers, Oklahoma City; 8. M. Johns, Hutchinson, 
Kan.; Mrs. S. B. Zigler, Junction City, Kan., and Ken- 
neth L. Kunkel, Oregon, Mo. 


Officers Elected 


The nominating committee named the following eandi- 
dates who were elected by acclamation to the offices indi- 
cated: 


President—F. D. Bolman, Leavenworth, Kan. 

First vice president—F. J. Gentry, Pond Creek, Okla. 

Second vice president—C. F. Lucas, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Treasurer—J. H. Foresman, Kansas Cty. 

Directors for Kansas for two years—S. E. Hunt, Wells- 
ville; C. A. Harpster, Hiawatha; H. C. Leonard, Girard; 
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James W. Howell, Morganville; D. J. Fair, Sterling; C. C. 
Isley, Cimarron; J. A. Bowman, Kansas City. Directors for 
Kansas for one year—F. L. Eberhardt, Salina; Paul Huyoke, 
Topeka; A. F. Finley, Leroy. Directors for Missouri for 
two years—James Costello, Liberty; Fred M. Robinson, St. 
Louis; S. W. Arnold, Kirksville; B. F. Moore, Kansas City. 
Directors for Missouri for one year—C. F. Hatten 
field; J. R. Proctor, California; F. A. Edwards, Maitland ; 
John Atwell, Chillicothe. Directors for Oklahoma for two 
years—C, E, Sharpe, Woodward ; Kenneth Hudson, Ardmore ; 
T. J. Carter, Tulsa; Edward Walton, Guthrie. Directors for 
Oklahoma for one year—Frank Huffbauer, Newkirk; J. A. 
Butts, Muskogee. 


When President Bolman was escorted to the chair he 
thanked the convention for the honor done him and in a 
short speech urged the members to make use of. the facili- 
ties offered by the association and to study over the 
speeches of the convention as reported in the trade papers. 

‘*This has been the best convention I have ever at- 
tended,’’ remarked James Costello, of Liberty, Mo. ‘‘It 
has been the best both in attendance at the sessions and 
in the quality of the speeches offered. I like the departure 
from the building show idea, and I’ve been working for 
two years to have the exhibits cut out. They have no 
place at a convention. We never before haye.been’ able 
to get a good attendance at the sessions largely because 
the members were straying among the exhibits.’’ 


Three Kittens Have Eyes Opened 


A concatenation was held on Thursday night at which 
three kittens were initiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo. 
The officiating nine follows: ' 


Snark—M. M. Riner. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—W. A. Anderson. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—L. M. Tully. 
Custocatian—T. J. Bennett. 
Gurdon—C. W. Bsholm. 
Bojum—J. F. Gresly. 
Scrivenoter—A. E. Cummings. 
Jabberwock—Jack Carothers. 
Arcanoper—A. Leereson. 


The- kittens were -L.-E.- Downs, -Oklahoma-City;.G. E. 
Wood, Syron, Okla., and C. B. Baxter, Kansas City. 


Spring- 
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CoLuUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 26.—Many declared this the best 
meeting the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
ever held. The program was good, the attendance large, 
good fellowship prevailed, and several of the addresses 
were notable. 

President William Ryan, of Toledo, in his annual ad- 
dress complimented the manufacturers for the energy, 
time and money that they are spending in educating the 
public to the use of wood as a building material. He said 
it was not necessary to antagonize those who advertise 
fireproof material, because the field is broad enough for 
both. President Ryan urged the election of business men 
to the legislature. Said he: 


While lawyers are good fellows in their own places, we 
want more business men in our legislative halls. Our 
statutes would be more humanitarian and less technical. I 
think the business man is awakening up to the fact that 
he must spend some time and money looking after the laws 
that are being enacted for his benefit and the benefit of all 
the people. Heretofore, the larger manufacturers and em- 
ployers of labor have sent their attorneys to the legislature, 
while the smaller dealers and the middle men, the class to 
which we belong, have to suffer a great deal by laws we do 
not understand. Personally I do not care what a man’s 
politics are as long as he is a good, first class business man, 
pays his honest debts, avoids the pitfalls of cut-throat compe- 
tition and pays his labor fair wages and gives it good treat- 
ment. 

The Federal Government has begun to realize that the 
business man needs help in matters of legislation and law 
enforcement. Constant harassing and the “big stick” tactics 
have produced a harm which only recently has begun to be 
realized. Competition with foreign nations as well as com- 
petition among our own industries must be guided by jus- 
tice and fair dealing. The Sherman antitrust law practi- 
cally protects against illegal combinations, but the business 
man today should know what he can do and not be con- 
stantly informed of what he can not do. Recognizing this 
principle the Federal Government has established the Fed- 
eral Trades Commission, which is a body of Government 
officials who advise the business man and to whom the 
business men can go for help. ‘The protection of the Gov- 
ernment in such manner is both beneficial and necessary, 
and in our own State we hope for the day when the tech- 
nical and almost unworkable provisions of the Valentine law 
will be somewhat softened by the establishment of a State 
trade commission. In fact, the Public Utilities Commission 
could well be vested with the power, similar to the Federal 
Trade Commission. Ohio is a great industrial State and if 
we would keep abreast of the times we should follow the 
progressive jurisprudence and the humanitarian spirit of the 
day. 

Mr. Ryan paid a compliment to the salesmen and to 
Secretary Findley M. Torrence. 

At the Wednesday morning session Julius Seidel, of St. 
Louis, Mo., vice president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, presented the purpose of that or- 
ganization. He said ‘‘the State associations are doing 
a great work, as well as the district organizations, but 
there was need for a national organization. Such was 
born in Chicago on Sept. 8, 1916.’? He declared that if 
it followed out the original plan it would spur the pro- 
motion of lumber as never known in history before. There 
are a great many matters that can be handled only by 
a national association. He said that the National was 
not working in the interests of the larger mills; nothing 
is farther from the truth. He especially noted the value 
of the national organization in the matter of building 
codes. He asked for ardent, sincere and heartfelt assist- 
ance for the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

At the Wednesday evening session R. 8. Kellogg, of 
Chicago, secretary of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, discussed codperation in the lumber in- 
dustry. He said: 

Association work in the lumber industry has so far cen- 
tered chiefly around the establishment of grading systems 
and inspection bureaus, statistics of production and market 
conditions, and, in some cases, the promotion of the sale of 
particular woods. The work that has been done has been 
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excellent.so far as it has gone, but codperative activity must, 
in the future, take the place of individual efforts in many 
additional lines. We are entering upon a new stage of in- 
dustrial development in which teamwork ‘will tell as never 
before. 

Mr. Kellogg then urged as manufacturers’ needed 
activities: cost accounting, so that they may know what 
it is costing them to produce their items for sale; selling 
agencies as a means of stabilizing the market; the trade- 
marking of lumber; one price to all; and scientific re- 
search into the properties and best uses of wood prod- 
ucts. Steel is protected against rust. Wood should be 
protected against decay and fire. Mr. Kellogg strongly 
urged educational service to consumers, selling helps for 
the use of retailers, thru whose hands, he said, the bulk 
of the lumber production must pass. He urged retailers 
to pay attention to lecal building codes, as an unfair build- 
ing code will destroy a large part of a retailer’s business. 
Retailers, especially in larger towns and cities, should 
keep constantly in touch with the building regulations of 
their towns. He urged upon the retailers advertising, 
steady and consistent, and service that will give the con- 
sumer first hand information on how to build and what 
to use. ‘‘ The retail lumber dealer,’’ he said, ‘‘should be 
the best authority upon building in his community, and 
generally. looked to as the source of information on con- 
struction problems. If he is, he will not be found sitting 
back and complaining that a mail order house five hun- 
dred or a thousand miles away has cut him out.’’ 

Continuing, he said: 

Many substitutes for wood have made serious inroads upon 
the lumber market. A careful investigation made by a rep- 
resentative of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation shows that 88 percent to 100 percent of the typical 
smaller town lumber yard dealers prefer to handle lumber in- 
stead of substitutes. Many of them are handling substitutes 
because the promotion methods of the manufacturers of these 
products make it easy for them to do that kind of busi- 
ness. The lumber manufacturer can also make it. easy 
for them to sell his products. 

One of the most interesting items on the program was 
the simple method described by J. T. Scott, of Bridge- 
port, Ohio, for quickly computing the selling price of 
lumber, especially lots of a few pieces. If the dealer 
figures, for example, such small lots at $30 a thousand, 
he can tell instantaneously the price of any piece of 2-inch 
stuff by taking one-half of the width and multiplying it by 
the length. For example, a 2’x4”-12 will figure 24 cents. 
For all inch stuff he has only to divide the width by four 
and multiply it by the length. If he wishes to get the 
feet, he has merely to divide the price by three. This 
obviates a lot of figuring and fractions. 


Given Vote of Thanks , 

The splendid work done by W. D. Smith, of Uhrichsville, 
was recognized in a vote of thanks. Mr. Smith in his 
report presented Thursday afternoon declared that the 
conference committee succeeded in impressing the manu- 
facturer with the earnestness of the retailer. The mill 
operators and manufacturers of southern pine have awak- 
ened. The retailers, on the other hand, have begun to 
realize what a task the grading rules committee of the 
Southern Pine Association has to make words describe 
a certain board as cut from widely different characters of 
logs. This description can only be general, and the real 
grade can be based only on the integrity, knowledge of 
the needs and fairness of the manufacturer, who has been 
fair enough to admit that he can be wrong, and has there- 
fore been: willing to submit his disputed products to a 
reinspection. Mr. Smith urged the retailers to buy ‘‘A.’’ 
He condemned any manufacturer who, thru his salesmen, 
talks against buying ‘‘A’’ and educates retailers to 
expect nearly as good as ‘‘A’’ in ‘‘B and better.’’ On 
Mr. Smith’s motion the following was adopted: 

WHEREAS, It has been the pleasure on invitation from the 
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Southern Pine Association for the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers to participate in grading rules conference: 
Wnereas, The Southern Pine Association has accept 
and embodied in its revised rules a part of the suggestions 
made by the combined retail associations. Be it 
Resolved, That the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers here in convention assembled does hereby g 
and endorse the spirit manifested by the Southery 
Association in submitting grading rules’ problems to retail 
associations. Be it further 
Resolved, That we, the members of the Ohio 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, codperate with the Souther 
Pine Association and patronize its subscribers so far ag con: 
sistent with good business. Be it further ; 
Resolved, That the Ohio Association of Retail 
Dealers respectfully recommends that the Southern 
Association give further consideration and deliberation tp 
the widths of No. 1 common and better, amount of crogy 
permissible, eliminate the italics following lengths of floor. 
ing, siding and ceiling; make four side dimension the same 
size as surfaced one side and one edge as now d : 
that No. 2 common be made sound and add under “Genera} 
Instructions” as a defect the words “cup” and “warp” gs 


defined in the joint conference held in Chicago, October, . 
1916. 


One of the unique features of the Thursday afternoon 
session was an address by George N. Glass, of Pi 
Pa., illustrated by stereopticon slides. He graphically dem. 
onstrated the necessity of retailers keeping track of their 
increasing overhead by showing the evolution of a retail 
lumber business. 

He began with the vender, who pushes his cart. Then 
the vender gets a horse, and his overhead really 
He rents a vacant lot and starts a yard. With this the 
rental is added to his overhead. He builds an office, all 
adding to the investment and the overhead. He hires a 
bookkeeper and a stenographer—more overhead. He hires 
a driver and a yardman—overhead. His horse drops 
and he finds that he should have figured depreciation in 
his overhead. Then along comes the solicitor, and the bad 
account, all of which should be figured as overhead. Mr, 


Glass thought possibly that the bad competitor was a part , 


of the overhead in many yards. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 


At the opening of the Friday morning session, Dwight 
Hinckley presented an excellent paper on transit ears that 
was heard with great interest. Mr. Hinckley’s addres 
was as follows: 

I presume everyone in the lumber business knows what @ 
transit car is, but to prevent any misunderstanding I will 
say that a transit car is a car of yellow pine or other lum- 
ber started out from the point of origin or manufacture 
consigned to a hold or re-consigning point to be sold on or 
before arrival and then diverted to the ultimate destina- 
tion. 

There has been much criticism of this method of market 
ing lumber, particularly in the last year. It has been 
argued by those opposed to the practice that it demoralizes 
the lumber market, destroys values and market stability by 
forcing shipments on the trade under unfavorable condt 
tions; is a menace to and discrimination against the whole 
salers and manufacturers who believe in selling their goods 
to responsible buyers before making shipment; relieves the 
retailer from carrying proper stock and operates to cause 
congestion of railroads and consequent embargoes. Also, it 
is argued by some retailers that transit cars often are of 
inferior quality and often find their way into the hands of 
contractors and consumers, ‘ 

The transit car business had its inception and growth 
with that of the yellow pine business itself. The mor 
markets and territory yellow pine conquered and the greater 
the demand for it, the more it became necessary to 
care of that demand by having staple stock where it would 
be promptly delivered, and transit cars have had much to 
do with putting yellow pine in successful competition 
northern building woods that were nearer to the consul 
ing territory. The handling of cars in transit has de® 
done for many years, during which time, on the whob 
lumber business has been a prosperous one with less 
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the usual number of failures and bankruptcies, During these 
the prices of yellow pine have fluctuated widely, go- 

ing up when the demand equaled or-exceeded the supply and 
down when the supply exceeded the demand. 

The supply of lumber offering for sale is made up of the 
sold stock on hand at the mills plus the unsold lumber 
jn transit cars. The transit car stock can not have any 
more influence on prices than if it were at the mill, except 
that it has an element of strength in that it can be deliv- 
eed at destination long before a mill shipment could be 

, and an element of weakness in that, if not sold 
promptly, charges will accrue, reducing profits and possibly 

a loss. 
Te former gives it an advantage tending to enable it 
to bring a better price than a deferred mill shipment, 
while the latter is an inducement for the seller to concede 
a little in price to make the purchase an attractive one 
and move the car. The difference either way is no more 
than is made by salesmen in pricing their lumber to the 
trade for shipment from the mill. There is no absolute 
price at any time on any given grade of yellow pine and 
the range between low and high prices on transit cars does 
not exceed that on the same stock at the mill. 

It seems absurd to argue that transit cars have any more 
than their legitimate share in making yellow pine prices. 
They are sold absolutely on the market and generally at a 
profit or the business could not exist. The supply of yel- 
jow pine lumber is mainly at the mills with a very small 
percentage in transit cars. The best statistics we can get 
show an average of 98 percent at the mills and 2 percent 
in transit cars. To the unbiased mind it certainly seems 
oreasonable to attribute to the 2 percent of the supply 
any great effect on prices as compared with the 98 percent, 
but whatever effect it may have is exerted just as much in 
favor of higher prices in a rising market as in lower prices 
in a falling market. I am absolutely of the opinion that if 
all transit cars are banished from the market prices of yel- 
low pine will continue to fluctuate just as they have in 
the past under the same market condition. I have never 
seen the time transit cars had to be sacrificed except on a 
sharply declining market and then not because they were 
transit but because wholesalers had been speculating on the 
market and bought more lumber than they could properly 
handle, It had to be sold whether it was in transit or at the 
nill awaiting sale. 

As far as the quality is concerned transit shipments are 
no different from mill shipments. As you all know, the 
quality of lumber varies from different mills so that lumber 
coming from some mills is good and from others not so 
good and from others very poor. It is the object of every 
wholesaler to buy from mills whose stock he knows will suit 
his trade, and the fact that a car is a transit has nothing 
whatever to do with the quality. I have had retailers ex- 
press the opinion to me that anything a mill had laying 
around and could not sell they would put in transit. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. As a matter of fact 
the mill does not know when it ships a car to a wholesaler 
whether it is sold or is to be sold. In order to make my 
Meaning clear I can perhaps speak best from my own ex- 
perience. The mills do not load out in transit to us any 
stock they wish to get rid of—far from it; they load only 
such stock as we have definitely ordered them to load and 
as we have ordered it to be loaded. Now as this stock is 
of known quality we can not see where the retailer is taking 
any' chance in purchasing the car any more than if he 
bought it for mill shipment. ‘This, I believe, is the way 
most wholesalers handle their transit business. The mills 
can not ship anything they please. They have to ship just 
what we have ordered, and we, or course, have bought stock 
in blocks which is suited to our trade. 


The Proper Channel of Trade 


No doubt transit car shipments have, to some extent, 
found their way into the hands of contractors and con- 
simers, Unfortunately, some wholesalers and some manu- 

Ters will sell to anyone who has the money and some 
Who have not got the money. But this can not be laid at 
the door of the transit car, because these same people will 
fell the illegitimate trade if there were no such thing as a 

t car. Now I am as opposed to this selling of illegiti- 
mate trade as any retailer could be. I believe the proper 
channel of trade is from the source or manufacturer to the 
Wholesaler, then to the retailer, then to the contractor or 
Consumer, There are other ways to make the mills and 
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wholesalers “be good” who are not following trade ethics. 
It is not by refusing to buy transit cars; in fact the refusal 
by retailers generally to buy transit cars would have the 
effect of forcing other manufacturers and wholesalers who 
are now selling to retailers only to look to the large con- 
tracting trade for an outlet for their stock. If you retailers 
will codperate with the wholesalers I know effective means 
can be found to get these offenders in line. 

While some transit cars are shipped by manufacturers, 
the bulk of them are shipped by wholesalers, who, in that 
way, practically form the sales agencies for the manufac- 
turers. Altho the large manufacturers who have their own 
salesmen often sell wholesalers large blocks of stock the 
greater part of the transit shipments come from the smaller 
mills whose output is not large enough to warrant the 
expense of an individual sales agent. 

I wish to say another word right here about quality. I 
find that the quality of yellow pine shipped from the class 
of mills I am now speaking of is just as good and fre- 
quently ‘better than that shipped from larger mills. The 
time from tree to the finished product is short and the 
product accumulates rapidly. If left exposed it damages 
at once, so to hold it at the mills any length of time de- 
mands much shed room where it must be stored safe from 
dampness. All mills must provide a reasonable amount of 
shed room, but it is to their interest to ship as much as 
they can direct from the planing mill. In doing so they 
get their money out of it at once and save the cost of han- 
dling into the shed and out again, expense and deterioration 
while holding; also risk of fire or other accidents. Mills 
can afford to sell their lumber cheaper to wholesalers who 
will take it right from the machines or as fast as the car- 
load has accumulated than they can after storing and hold- 
ing the stock. In this respect the transit car business is of 
great advantage to the average millman. 

On the other hand transit stock is a boom to retail yards, 
north and east, especially those. outside of the large cities. 
In the latter where the dealers are equipped with consider- 
able capital and where they can reckon with certainty on a 
good volume of business, they can safely anticipate their 
wants and lay in large supplies. Even these larger retail 
concerns, however, that have unlimited capital and ample 
storage room are unable to get all their requirements within 
the time they need the stock. As you all know, the source 
of supply is very uncertain and unreliable. We all know 
of cases where orders have been placed with the best and 
most reliable mills and accepted for immediate loading that 
have not been shipped for six months or even a year and 
sometimes never. Thus it is to the advantage of the large 
retailers to take advantage of the opportunity to buy transit 
cars. I believe my own firm sells more transits to the very 
large retailers than to the smaller ones. But the average 
retailer has na funds to put into dead stock, and when he 
can figure with reasonable certainty that he can take care 
of any excess business over his ordinary requirements by 
buying transit cars, it saves him a considerable investment 
and enables him to run with less expense and sell his lum- 
ber cheaper to the consumer. 

Even the Interstate Commerce Commission, which is not 
supposed to know much about the details of the lumber 
business, recognizes the advantages of this method of selling 
lumber and holds it is an economic necessity. In the Detroit 
traffic case the commission said as follows: 


“The reconsignment privilege has grown up in response 
to changes that have taken place in commercial adjustments 
in comparatively recent years. * * * The primary eco- 
nomic advantage of reconsignment is found in the increase 
in the fluidity and regularity of the movement of commodi- 
ties. There is an important elimination of economic waste 
in reduction of the handling of goods between the producer 
and consumer; solidarity of movement is increased. The 
direction of commodities to the point of most active demand 
is facilitated. In other words reconsignment increases the 
efficiency of transportation facilities in performing their 
most important function of bringing together supply and 
demand.” 

Now, gentlemen, I believe everyone will agree with me 
when I say it is necessary to a proper conduct of the 
retail business to have a source of supply near at hand, 
as I have tried to show you very few, if any, yards are able 
to carry a stock large enough to take care of their unusual 
demand, and if transit cars were abolished there would 
have to be large wholesale yards established to take care 
of this class of business, which would mean adding greatly 
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to the cost of the goods; and-it is a well known fact that 
it is not desirable to add to the cost without adding some- 
thing to the yalue, 


The retailer now has two available sources of supply, 
viz., direct purchases from the mill and buying from whole- 
salers. * * * The wholesale business and the transit 
business have developed in response to an actual need for 
their service, and have grown until wholesalers handle more 
than 50 percent of the yard business in your territory. This 
of itself proves that they give the better service and not a 
little of it is due to the fact that many wholesalers keep in 
transit for quick delivery cars of all the regular kinds and 
grades of yellow pine usually kept in retail yards. 

Let me conclude that any change in the existing condi- 
tions under which transit cars are handled would seri- 
ously hamper all branches of the yellow pine trade and 
result in the consolidation of the marketing of yellow pine 
into fewer and stronger hands and, further, that the yellow 
pine business that is now operated and established—the re- 
sult of the experience of many years~-would be disorganized 
and disrupted to the loss and detriment of the bulk of the 
— pine producers, the retailers and the consumers them 
selves, 

D. 8. Hutchinson, of Nashville, Tenn., discussed oak 
flooring in an interesting way. He thought the time had 
passed when oak flooring appealed only to the urban trade. 
Now the country town home, office, store and factory are 
demanding as good design, material and finish as a city 
building. The success of the mail order houses has been 
due to the fact that they assume to give the contractor and 
consumer the ideas of city architects and manufacturers. 
Mr. Hinckley asked the dealers to call on the Oak Flooring 
Service Bureau, 1314 Conway Building, Chicago, for ad- 
vertising literature for distribution, and to buy branded 
flooring. He urged dealers to educate the consumer to 
quality rather than to price and declared that oak flooring 
was a step for community good. Hygiene and sanitation 
are reasons for oak flooring. Home owners who have oak 
floors are better spiritually, hygienically and artistically. 

Secretary and Treasurer Present Joint Report 

Secretary Findley M. Torrence, of Xenia, and Treasurer 

H. A. Kilmer, of Oak Harbor, presented a joint report 


showing the splendid progress made by the association 
during the year, which contained the following items: 


Deficit in treasury after Cleveland conyention...... $ 660.62 

SLC CHD OUINUENENOINS 6.ae dase. nieonlodilan wena »937.58 

Net gain for year........ 09009 0a4600 Canbehe Gane 1276.96 
191! 916 

OOM As nase Cameo snnwsb eee abense $4,145.62 $9,474.05 

Increase in receipts, 1916 over 1915.. ,328.43 
1915 41916 

PON iS ioc ve cae ceca neweerns $3,586.83 $6,969.05 

MEMBERSHIP oa 

15 1916 

WROD v6cc Kies icese ee ¥400 0s 0 éedees 114 168 

Ce Aa ees con ctev ecctsenenee 199 813 

318 481 

New members ieee pone ee ed Pr Ten ree ee ° 168 


Election of Officers 

On recommendation of the nominating committee, the 
following officers were elected: 

President—William Ryan, Toledo. 

Vice president—Arch C. Klumph, Cleveland. 

Treasurer—H. A. Kilmer, Oak Harbor. 

Directors—District No. 3, Willard Brain, Springfield; Dis- 
trict No. 4, J. E. McNally, Columbus; District No. 6, J 
Dopps, Cincinnati, 

Resolutions were adopted expressing regret at the death 
during the year of E. K. Baker, of Indianapolis, who gave 
so much labor and thought to cost accounting for plan- 
— This concluded the business of the convention. 

he board of directors met after the close and elected 
Findley M. Torrence secretary at an increased salary. 


THE EXCURSION 


Immediately after the closing of the convention more 
than eighty of those present left for a visit to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Live Oak, Fla. (where 
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they will visit the mills of the Standard Lumber Co. and 
the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co.); Pensacola, Fla.; Kiln, 
Miss. (where they will visit the mills of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co.) ; New Orleans, La.; Bogalusa, La. (to the 
mills of the Great Southern Lumber Co.) ; Garden City, 





J. E. McNALLY, OF COLUMBUS, OHIO; 
Director 


La., and Hattiesburg, Miss. (where they will visit the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co.), and Laurel, Miss. (where 
they will be the guests of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Wau- 
sau Southern Lumber Co., Marathon Lumber Co., and 


Gilchrist-Fordney Co.). 
are the following: 
E. F. Stephan, Upper San- 


usky. 
Cc. L. Wood, Warren. 

H. H. Lynn, North Jackson, 
J. Edwin Smith, Newark. 

J. Paul Davis, Newark. 

C. M. Beall, Cleveland. 

H. O. Stine, Bryan. 

W. H. Ellis, Bryan. 

Oscar F. Mayer, Cleveland. 
W. C. Heinrich, Wapakoneta. 
Carl Kaley, Elyria. 

E. E. Huy, Cleveland. 

H. Carl Haag, Cleveland. 
Mr. Wagoner, Cleveland. 

W. C. Haag, Cleveland. 
Findley M. Torrence, Xenia. 
George Poteet, Indianapolis, 
William Ryan, Toledo. 

John Hickey, Toledo 

H. A. Kilmer, Oak Harbor. 
Otto Kilmer, Oak Harbor. 
Peter Madison, Oak Harbor, 
Frank Force, Toledo. 
Charles Sieving, Toledo. 
Fred J. Puck, Toledo. 

Harry Rider, Cleveland. 

J. L. Laird, Ashtabula Har- 


bor. 
Cc. 8. Garretson, Ashland. 
D. R. Winn, Columbus. 
S. Brumbaugh, Canton. 
E. R. Graves, Fremont. 
W. R. Shook, Rittman. 
James McDonald, West Jef- 
ferson. 
A. L.. Bringman, Dayton. 
Mr. Kinney, Orrville. 


Those who made up the party 


‘ 


J. H. Mills, Caldwell. 
W. H. Schneider, Canton. 


Chas. Gilbert, South Charles- ~ 


ton. 

H. P. Thomas, South Charles- 
ton. 

Thomas Gray, Cleveland. 


i Paryzek, Cleveland. 
H. W. Brock, Cincinnati. 
Cc. A. Hertenstein, Chilli- 


cothe. 

Roscoe Crall, Shelby. 
H. F. Pugh, yy P 

James McDonald, Leipsic. 
H. S. Moulton, Lima. 

E. E. Washburn, Toledo. 

H. L. Miles, Delta. 

W. L. Schweickart, Ironton. 
A. R. Bahr, Cleveland. 

E. C. Gleason, Coshocton. 
Mr. Ferrell, Uhrichsville. 
Mr. Gilmore, Uhrichsville. 
J. C. Bay, Cumberland. 

. A. Root, Crown Point, Ind. 
C. French, Jeffersonville. 
W. Menz, Amherst. 

Percy P. Parker, Findlay. 
Vance J. Parker, Findlay. 
J. H. Heyl, Columbus. 

J. S. Scott, Wellsburg, W.Va. 
Norris W. Monroe, Celina. 
Fred Hill, Findlay. 

Melvin M. Beaver, Ft. Wayne, 


Ind. 
Cc. G. Bremer, Toledo. 
Charles F. Shealy, 
Sandusky. 
Alex Parsch, Elyria. 


aay 


Upper 





E. R. Albaugh, Bellefontaine. 
Maurice Albaugh, Quincy. 
A. 8S. Carig, Follansbee, W. 


Va. 
George E. Woods, Follans- 
bee, Vv 





—— 
Wesley Hert Pepe: 
ae 

. J. Sheridan, Colymy.. 
A. I. McCourt, Follanese 
J. L. Adams, Coshocton,” 
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D. 8S. HUTCHINSON, OF NASHVILLE, TENN,; 
An Authority on Flooring 








CANADIAN RETAILERS BREAK CONVENTION RECORD 


Western Association’s Annual Has Unprecedented Attendance — Organization Expands Its Purposes and Usefulness — 








Membership Growth Trebled in Two Years—Addresses Deal With Subjects of Vital Importance 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 27.—The record attendance of 
300 enthusiastic delegates featured the twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Canada. The meeting was opened last Wednes- 
day by President W. D. Galvin, of Winnipeg. Premier 
Norris, of Manitoba, who made the address of welcome, 
praised the association for its good work in bettering busi- 
ness conditions, declaring that there will be no holding 
back of the lumber business after the war, provided the 
members do the ‘‘right thing’’ now. President Galvin 
then read his report. Codperative work, he said in sub- 
stance, should not be confined to the members, but should 
be made to concern interests nearest to the lumber business 
—those which represent, for instance, the farming in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Galvin then spoke of the formation of the joint 
committee of commerce and agriculture, of which he is 
himself a member, and of its purpose in encouraging the 
combination of farming and general business interests for 
the benefit of western Canada. The establishing of popu- 
lar cash-paying systems, he pointed out, would mean much 
to the retail lumbermen. As factors in this enterprise, 


lumbermen should coéperate with the banks. The subject - 


of efficiency in the lumber industry then took his atten- 
tion. Better service, he said, in part, must be given to the 
public. The lumber retailer must be prepared to purchase 
supplies with the greatest convenience to the manufacturer 
as well as to himself, and at the lowest possible expense, 
in order to bring to the consumer a product that will meet 
any competition. In closing, Mr. Galvin referred to the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Purchasing Agency, which had been 
formed to render greater service in the buying and dis- 
tributing of lumber, and he recommended the creation of a 
traffic department to take care of the members’ interests 
in matters of transportation and relative facilities. 

A discourse on ‘‘Five Ways of Telling an Honest 
Man’’ was then read by A. L. Struthers, after which the 
secretary gave his report. The information he conveyed 
showed that there were approximately 1,415 retail lumber 
yards in western Canada in February, 1914, and there are 
now 1,265; that the number of yards which today support 
or are affiliated with the association are three times the 
number at the close of 1914; that greater activities will 
be necessary to enlarge the membership to profitable pro- 
portions. The training courses prepared for the retailers 
in connection with yard operations, collections, bookkeep- 
ing ete. were then touched upon, and the secretary spoke 
in detail of the ‘‘farm’’ plan book of homes, barns and 
general equipment, which is to be issued :and distributed 
by the association. The formation of the association’s 
coal department, under the. official designation of Western 

“Canada Sales Service Bureau, was then enlarged upon, as 
was also the need of organizing a special department to 
take care of the publicity work. The work of distributing 
association bulletins also occupied part of; the report, as 
did the distribution of prizes among Alberta and Mani- 
toba college students for the encouragement of building 
plan interests. The report was wound up. with statements 
of other association activities. The finances of the asso- 
ciation'as read show a total, each, in receipts and disburse- 
ments at the end of last year of $17,715.13., 

"At the luncheon in the dining room of the Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Capt. Northrop narrated his experiences as a 
member of the American Ambulance Corps in France. The 
afternoon session proper was started with.an address by 
Frank B. White, of Chicago, managing (director of. the 
Agricultural Publishers’ Association, on **Salesmanship 
in the Lumber Business and Community Development. ’’ 
The opportunities which fall to the lumber dealer thru his 
efforts in déveloping community codperation formed the 
material of this address. W. E. Moore, of Regina, Sask., 
then spoke on the ‘‘Creation of a Uniform System of 





Granting Credits,’’ and stressed the general need of a uni- 
form method of safeguarding the sales to the ultimate 
consumer. Speaking of his own experience, Mr. Moore 
said that the taking of notes on a lumber sale for 80 
pereent of the value of the goods invariably protects the 
dealer besides enabling him to derive the interest on the 
note to cover the individual profits. He then particular- 
ized the nature and results of some transactions to indi- 
cate the success of this method. Of course, he added, a 
first loss of business is the consequence of the adoption of 
such a method, but the ultimate results more than justify 
it. His concluding statement was: ‘‘Let us, as retail 
lumbermen, adopt a uniform system or policy of granting 
credits, covering, among other things, the taking of prop- 
erty statements from all customers, and the taking of notes 
at the time of delivery.’’ 


Advocates Uniform System of Credits 

Concerned with the same topic, W. A. Mellrath, of Rad- 
ville, Sask., said that his concern, the McIlrath Lumber 
Co., sells on cash, time and carload price, in order to stan- 
dardize the basis of sales. He then read a chart which he 
had prepared, to substantiate his contention that a uniform 
system of credits as applied to the retail lumber business is 
not only possible but essentially practicable, and the surest 
means of protecting the retailer’s money after the goods 
have been delivered. A simply arranged and uniform 





F. J. CARPENTER, OF YORKTON, SASK. ; 
Newly Elected President 


property statement, he said, should -be used in every credit 
transaction. : cat P 

In the evening, the first annual meeting was held of coal 
operators, wholesale and retail coal. dealers, -under ‘the 
auspices of the Western: Canada Sales. Service Bureau, the 
establishing of which was referred to in the opening speéch 
of the president, This meeting wasyof course held in @on- 


nection with the association.” ‘The constitution: of fhis - 


body tells of. its close relations to: thé lumbermen. of. wast- 
ern Canada, and the responisibilities*of the| latter ‘in’ de- 
veloping it-on broader lines than Wére-at first contem- 
plated. After a thoro disetissioh of, the matter, it was de- 
cided that the organization’ détails in tonnection with this 
association be confirmed at the meeting....Election of offic- 
ers was then conducted. J. Cameron was elected president 


. seribed in detail. 


and D. B. Jones, of the Moose Mountain Lumber Co., Win- 
nipeg, secretary. 

The Thursday morning session was opened with an ad- 
dress by W. Dutton, of the Great West Lumber Oo, of 
Winnipeg, on ‘‘Competition and a Method of Meeting It 
Successfully.’’ He said that the standardization of prices 
had more or less removed the objectionable features of 
home-town competition; that competition from the neigh- 
boring town or district became active only when cod 
tion between local competitors had taken the form of ex 
cessive rates; and that the mail order house, a legitimate 
enterprise, as he styled it, offered practically the greatest 
difficulties. ‘‘Unfair tactics to discredit its methods to 
the public seems to me as ineffectual as it is unethical,” 
If the prices of the mail order house are met, locally, the 
competitive outsider will simply have to quit. But there 
must be something wrong with the lumber retailers if 
they have to meet the prices of a mail order house; if the 
business of their own localities can not be obtained and 
developed without recourse to such methods. 

At noon, a talk on community development was made 
by Frank B. White. The afternoon session was devoted 
to the joint meeting of retailers, wholesalers, manufac 
turers and salesmen. F. W. Adolph, of Nelson, B, @, 
representing the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, reviewed briefly the progress of the mountain 
manufacturers and described some of the difficulties which 
they were experiencing in logging operations. Dr, BJ. 
Crawford, representing the Coast manufacturers, spoke 
of the process of manufacturing logs into the different 
grades of lumber, and discussed the present great waste 
in the cutting. G. C. Cross, also representing the Coast 
manufacturers, dealt wittily with the subject of ecodpert- 
tion among manufacturers, retailers and consumers, and 
touched upon the increases in lumber prices due to the 
scarcity of skilled labor. The pioneer lumberman of 
western Canada, Theo. A. Burrows, was then called upon 
by President Galvin. 

Reviews History of Lumbermen’s Accomplishments 


The veteran’s account of developments in lumbering 
was a history in brief of the accomplishments of lumber: 
men in western Canada, culminating as they did in the 
formation of the present association. I. R. Poole, of 
Nelson, B. C., secretary of the Mountain Lumber Mant 
facturers’ Association, then gave some interesting statis 
ties on the production of lumber, labor costs ete. He de 
clared that the cost of production has advanced from 2 
to 100 percent, and the cost of-labor from 20 to 50 per 
cent. The mountain mills, he said, produced about 1 
percent more lumber last yearthan in 1915, tho the 
total of production was still 50 percent less than in 1912 
He concluded with the remark that British Columbia wil 
be able to meet the lumber requirements of Canada this ' 
season. ee 

An address on ‘‘Locations and Resources of Forest | 
Reserves in Western Canada’’, was delivered by. FR 
Herchmer, district inspector of forest reserves for Mail 
toba. The inspector told of the work that, was 
done by the Dominion in conserving Canadian fo 
serves. How improvements,’ administration of, 
accounts ete. are handled by the forest rangers was 

Speaking of his own work as insp 
forManitoba, Mr. Herchmer said that 400 miles of 
and trails have been: laid: in the Province; 226° mu 
telephone line constructed, connecting each ranger i 
















: with the head office and the Manitoba Governments tem 


, timber permits given to the settlers, he said that 18 





four steel lookout towers erected ete. -Conce 






permits were issued in the season of 1915-16; 3 
permits, these covering the requirements of 450 
poles, 2,400 fence rails, 20,000 fence posts, 1,778,800% 
board measure, 21,962 feet for building logs and 4 
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posnvaRY 3, 1917. 
— | . . 
of wood. The speaker then went into detail as to 
work that is being done in all sections of the Prov- 
jgee’s reserve by way of improvements and community 


pbuilding: od Smoker and Elect Officers 
A smoker was held in the evening and was attended by 
retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers and salesmen. 
‘4. morning’s session was opened with the election of 
oficers for 1916-17. The following officers were elected: 
president—F’. J. Car. enter, of Yorkton, Sask. 
Vice president—W. horn, of Winnipeg, Man. 

‘ing President Galvin was presented with a hand- 
some diamond ring by A. K. Godfrey, of Winnipeg, in 
pehalf of the members, as a token of their appreciation 
of his good work as president of the assogiation during 
the last two years. Next year’s meeting place was dis- 
but no definite arrangements made. Then Mr. 
Galvin was unanimously elected as honorary president of 

association and the following directors chosen for 


617 : For Manitoba—A. B. Estlin, of Melita; Theo- 
jore Sparks, of Grandview; F. E. Frost, of Winnipeg. 


for Saskatchewan—W. H. Haywood, of Rouleau; D. F. 
qelford, of Swift Current; F. E. Ritter, of Prince Albert. 
Yor Alberta—F. E. Sine, of Calgary; O. W. Colley, of 
Castor; F. A. Stoltz, of Lethbridge. 

In keeping with the program, the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. held its meeting, and the re- 
ports of both secretary and president were adopted as 
read. The following officers were then elected: 

President—J. B. Sinclair, of hdemagy - (reélected). 


Directors—Messrs. Galvin, Barr, Estlin, Mergens, Jones, 
Robinson, Godfrey, Thorn and Sinclair. 


The closing session was given over to the reading of re- 
ports by the president, manager and secretary of the Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Purchasing Agency, and to a considera- 
tion of what the agency means to the retailer. A. L. 
Struthers then delivered the last address, dealing with 
the problem of selling to the small consumer. 


WEST VIRGINIANS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 





Believe Cement Manufacturers Should Maintain Uni- 


form 15-Cent Sales Differential 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

CHARLESTON, W. VaA., Feb. 1—A large attendance 
and much good fellowship featured the fourth annual 
convention of the West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, which convened here 
today. 

After an invocation by Rev. Ernest Thompson, of 
Charleston, Mayor G. E. Breece, who is a well known 
lumberman, spoke briefly, welcoming the visiting 
dealers to this city. 

The fornfal address of welcome was delivered by 
City Solicitor O. B. Bobbitt, to which former Presi- 
dent W. E. Minter, of Huntington, responded. After 
this exchange of felicitations President H. E. Shadle, 
of Charleston, read his annual address, ably outlin- 
ing the work and plans of the association, following 
which there was a general discussion of the cement 
and plaster situation. The unanimous opinion of all 
who took part in the discussion was that dealers 
should get a 15-cent differential on cement and should 
ask cement manufacturers to maintain this differen- 
tial when selling direct where there is no dealer thru 
whom the sale could be made, so that the price will 
be maintained on an equal basis thruout West Vir- 
ginia. Plaster men who were present announced that 
they were already allowing a differential of a dollar 
and will maintain it. 

C. H. Whitescare, of Williamson, was appointed 
chairman of the committee on committees, whose duty 
it is to appoint the various committees of the con- 
vention. 

At the evening session held tonight the convention 
was addressed by Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and others, this session being 
followed by a party at the Plaza Theater. 


LUMBERMEN AT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MEETING 


Wasnineton, D. C., Feb. 1—Among the lumbermen 
who are in attendance at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 
held here this week are B. W. Lord, of the Chicago Ve- 
neer Co., Burnside, Ky.; F. F. Fish, secretary of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago; C. 
H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; 9, B. Anderson, of the 
Anderson-Tully Co.; James E. Stark, of James E. Stark 
&o. (Inc.); and J. W. McClure, of the Bellgrade Lum- 
ber Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; and W. B. Townsend, of 
the Little River Co., of Townsend, Tenn. 


PPP PPP PPP PP 
NEW CONCERN STARTS AT EVANSVILLE 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., Jan, 29.—The Dixie Lumber Co..is a 
oe addition to the lumber trade here, having begun 
—— on Jan. 1 with an office’ in the Old State Bank 
R. sine, members of the company being Harry Massie, 
ote Fabien and J. L, Wilson. A unique announcement 
out by this company reads as follows: 
ia f° the lumber trade on Jan. 1, 1917, the Dixie 

~poel 0., Evansville, Ind. The youngster sends to you 
for‘an thi, 8 greetings and solicits your orders and inquiries 
nets. ything in yellow pine, cypress and Pacific coast prod- 

cedar shingles our specialty. Petal 


ei 
The new concern is beginning business under auspicious 
the ces and its members feel much encouraged with 
results of their first month’s efforts. 





OPRRRALRARA ROIS 
oma Boston Elevated Railway is the first elevated rail- 


. em in the coun as far as known, to establish 
its own timber tenting dha : 


TRADE TALKS FEATURE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BURLINGTON, Iow4, Feb. 1.—H. 8. Dewey, of the Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago, speaking on the problem of sales- 
manship at the opening session of the twentieth annual 
convention of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association today, said that thousands of salesmen are 
being hardened and developed in European war to the 
point where their competition in going after world trade 
when peace comes is going to be a serious matter for 
American export business, so that salesmanship is worthy 
of most careful study. Salesmanship is a factor in hu- 
man relationships, he said, for establishing standards of 
value and media of exchange in the first codperative 
work of men, Salesmanship in this country has grown 
up hit or miss, he said further, and now must be raised 
to a science, one worthy of the biggest minds. 

‘* Knowledge is power but needs the addition of imagina- 
tion and will,’’ Mr. Dewey said, ‘‘so that salesmen can 
think along lines of what is likely to happen. The sales- 
man needs belief in the goods he is trying to sell, and the 
ability to express himself vitally, show an interest in his 
work, a knowledge of the manufacture and the use of lum- 
ber.’’? The speaker said further that the successful sales- 
man must possess courtesy, patience, loyalty and enthu- 
siasm. A real loyalty may make up tor lack of experi- 
ence, he contended, for it is more than common honesty, 
and is something that leads the salesman to spend days 
and nights in improving the grasp of his work. The 
speaker referred to the fact that German salesmen learn 
the language and customs of the foreign country in 
which they are sent to sell and consequently excel Ameri- 
can salesmen who disregard these essentials in promoting 
export trade. In closing, he said that education in the 
spirit of loyalty develops aptitude, aptitude brings re- 
sults quickly, and real salesmanship is a product of that 
loyalty made up of conscientiousness touched with emo- 
tion. 

H. R. Isherwood, of the service department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, spoke on serv- 
ice departments for retail lumber dealers, and in treating 
this subject talked from experience, because formerly he 
was one of the best known and most successful retailers 
in northern Wisconsin. He urged that the retail lumber 
dealer set apart a well furnished room for plan books, 
blue prints, sample woodwork and other helps to building. 
The retailer can no longer wait for business in a dingy 
office, he, said but must go out after it, and the catalog 
competition has forced that issue. He said that profits 
must be increased by greater volume of business, not 


IOWA DEALERS’ ANNUAL 


greater margin, and that the retailer should advertise 
building service ‘‘with no strings to it.’’ 

Mr. Isherwood said that the service department is edu- 
cational for both the retailer and the community, and 
that he never lost a bill himself where he furnished the 
plans, and he had sold at higher prices to the satisfaction 
of the customer by furnishing the plans. He declared 
that the lumber retailer must back service with reliable 
goods, and explained that the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will codperate with dealers everywhere 
in establishing service departments. : 

President J. C. Kennel, of Fremont, urged the value of 
plan service in his address. 

Secretary R. J. Reaney, of Columbus Junction, reported 
the association to be in vigorous condition, and the asso- 
ciation voted to raise the members’ dues to $5 a year. 
Following the report of the secretary the following com- 
mittees were appointed: 


Enrollment—Mark Anson and W. F. Gilman. 

Finance—M. C. Hall, F. W. Smith and Dennis Stapleton. 
Nominations—Fred Beach, C. M. Porter and H. A. Pauls. 
Resolutions—C. Y. Smith, J. H. Kendig and J. W. Fisher. 


A rousing concatenation was held on Wednesday night, 
the following Nine officiating: 


Snark—R. Y. Eaton. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—R. J. Reaney. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—George G. Clements. 

Bojum—J. F. Noxon. 

Scrivenoter—E. D. Tennant. 

Jabberwock—H. B. Nicol. 

Custocatian—J. N. Furlong. 

Arcanoper—Mark Anson. 

Gurdon—John W. Fisher. 

The kittens who saw the first light of day at the con- 
catenation were: W. F. Denman, Harry R, Frankel and 
KE. E. Swan, of Des Moines; H. R. Isherwood, Chicago; 
H. J. Alley, Bloomfield, and A. J. Hertzler, of Pulaski. 
Sixty old cats were present and fifteen former members 
were reinstated. 

Following the afternoon session the members went to 
the Palace theater, where the films of the Southern Pine 
Association and Certainteed rocfing were shown. Tonight 
the visitors are attending an entertainment given under 
the auspices of the Moonlight Club, an organization of 
wholesalers. The members were furnished with very at- 
tractive badges by courtesy of the Lothman Cypress Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo. The convention has a good attendance, 
a large number of ladies are present and a special pro- 
gram of entertainment for them is being carried out. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 


San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 27.—A notable gathering of 
prominent California lumbermen, followed by a Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation, took place Jan. 20 in Stockton, Cal. There 
was a rather full attendance of members of the Central 
California LLumbermen’s Club, the Sacramento Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club and the San Joaquin Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club, besides a number of representatives of the 
Douglas Fir Club, the California Redwood Association and 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. All told about 115 were present. 

The first event of the day was a noon luncheon in the 
White Room at Hotel Stockton. This repast was enlivened 
by a considerable amount of oratory and wit supplied by 
members of the lumbermen’s clubs and some of their tal- 
ented guests. 

Peter B. Kyne, successful California author and former 
lumberman, was on the program for a humorous talk ex- 
plaining how he had made the lumber business profitable— 
by putting it into literature. The rising young author 
concluded his witty address by saying that he was the only 
lumberman who had cleaned up any money recently. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Karl A. Gottshall, 
president of the Central California Lumbermen’s Club, and 
A. C. Oullahan, the mayor of Stockton. Responses were 
made on behalf of the organizations represented at the 
meeting by H. F. Brey, president of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s Club; F. E. Conner, president of the 
Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club; E, A. Selfridge, 
president of the California Redwood Association; Frank 
Paramino, secretary of the Douglas Fir Club, and Frank 
W. Trower, former Snark of the Universe. 

The hit of the day was made by Newton Rutherford, an 
attorney of Stockton, who had had previous experience in 
a lumber office. His remarks were extemporaneous and 
witty. In a jocose way he took up several of the admirable 
booklets that have been issued by the California Redwood 
Association and distributed at luambermen’s banquets and 
elsewhere. He dissected these models of persuasive pub- 
licity matter at some risk of being thought sacrilegious, 
and put the redwood men on the defensive. After the fir 
men had had a laugh at the expense of the adherents of 
the sempervirens product, Edwin E. Myers, the able secre- 
tary-manager of the California:Redwood Association, was 
called upon for an address. Being an old newspaper man, 
Mr. Myers. rallied the redwood forces and rushed the 


trenches of. the other side, snatching. victory out of the 


jaws of defeat, as it were. He acknowledged some of. the 
jokes that the learned, counsel had made at: his expense, 
but maintained that everything that had been said meant 
more publicity for redwood. Publicity, he declared, was 
what was wanted. Asa proof that the redwood men meant 
to live up to their principles, he said that they expected to 
double. their. advertising appropriation during the present 


year. % 
Resolutigns, of, condolence were passed by the lumber- 


men’s clubs, expressing the sympathy of. the lumbermen 
with L. H. Elliott, of Modesto, in the loss*ef his wife, who 
passed away a few hours before the meeting began. A 
resolution was passed thanking Peter B. Kyne for his 
address. 

Business sessions of the three lumbermen’s clubs fol- 
lowed the luncheon. 


HOLD JOINT MEETING 


The evening was devoted to a Hoo-Hoo concatenation 

held in the ballroom of the hotel under the supervision of 
Vicegerent Snark C. G. Bird, of the valley district of 
California. A class of a dozen sprightly kittens was put 
thru the paces in good style. There was an enjoyable ses- 
sion ‘‘on the roof,’’ after the hard work of the initiation 
had been finished. The ‘‘On the Roof’’ session was opened 
by Charles 8. Brace, who sang ‘‘ Forever and a Day’’ and 
‘*The Dreamy San Joaquin’’ with fine effect. These two 
songs were written by Guy A. Bueli, the versatile Vice- 
gerent Snark of the central district of California and 
editor of the Pioneer Western Lumberman of San Fran- 
cisco.- A vociferous demand for a speech followed and 
Mr. Buell responded with a short talk on ‘‘ Codperation.’’ 
He said that the older members looked to the young men 
now coming in to build up the order and to work for co- 
operation thruout the great lumber industry. Vere Hun- 
ter, of the Hunter Lumber Co., of Oakland, rendered sev- 
eral songs in his best style. 
_ A. J. Russell, representing the Portland Lumber Co. 
in San Francisco, made a strong talk on the eligibility of 
candidates for membership. He held that great care 
should be exercised in selecting future members of Hoo- 
Hoo, notwithstanding the fact that it is greatly desired to 
increase the numerical strength of the order. F. W. 
Trower talked instructively along the same lines, W. P. 
Lockwood, Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo of Seattle, made an 
interesting and inspiring talk on ‘‘Rejuvenation of the 
Order.’’ He told how Hoo-Hoo is being built up and of 
the present high standard that is being maintained. 

The officers for the concatenation were as follows: 

Snark—C. G. Bird. 

Senior Hoo-Hco—J. C. Ahrens. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Bob Fuller. 

Bojum—Hugh Hogan. 

Scrivenoter—Charles Rose. 

Jabberwock—Robert Inglis. 

Custocatian—Fred McKain. 

Arcanoper—J. R. Neylan. 

Gurdon—R. A. Hiscox. 

The following were initiated: 

Howard H. Morse, Hughson; 

Murray G. Payne, Modesto atemae teeta 

Ralph P. Davison, Hughson; Tuolumne Lumber Co. 

Simon C, Wilmer, Ripon; Tuolumne Lumber Co. 

Charles E.-De.Freitas, Tracy ; Good Lumber. Co. 


: —— B. Eichelberger, Stockton; San Joaquin Lum- 
er Co 


Le Roy Smith, San Francisco; San Francisco Retail Lum- 
ber Yards. 


George N. Whiteside, Sacramento; Sacramento Lumber Co, 
Charles M. Ruff, Lodi; Lodi Planing Mill. - 8 
Earl L.. Kisenhart, Ripon; Ripon Lumber Co. 

Daniel H. Schroebel, Stockton ; San Joaquin Lumber Co. 
om F. Luckan, Sacramento; East Sacraménto Planing 


PEOPLE PP PPL LL 
ESCH PLAN HELD IN ABEYANCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PoRTLAND, Opi, Feb..1.—The committee ‘of’ tlie. West 

Coast Lumbermen’s Association that met ‘Here today, 
following the instructions of its annual meeting, passed 
a resolution to the effect that as the proposed plan is. 
not. yet fully understood, and as the committee is not 
fully enlightened as to how it will work out, it is felt 
that. it should not be put into effect unless it can be 
shown that the plan will be practical and beneficial. 
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MOUNTAIN LUMBERMEN MEET 


Fourteenth Annual Devoted to Educational 
Features—Governors Address Members 





DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 27.—The fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation which was closed here last Thursday was one of 
the largest enthusiastic gatherings of, the kind in the 
history of the organization. President H. G. Koch, who 
opened the méeting with an address, spoke briefly of the 
growth of the association’s finances and membership, and 
then took up the subject of codperation as applied to 
the problems of lumbermen. He concluded with an ex- 
hortation in behalf of still greater increase in the mem- 
bership. The address of Secretary R. D. Mundell warned 
the members of the need of preparing for the changed con- 
ditions in business fields generally as well as for the prob- 
lematical developments at the end of the war. He recom- 
mended frequent district or community meetings of the 
members, under the direction of the vice presidents for 
the different States represented by the association. The 
president then announced the following committees: 

Auditing—W. E. McClung, J. H. Cunningham, T, C. Hurst. 

Resolutions—U. G. Earren, Harry Nutting, C. K. Gould. 

Membership—W. E. McClung, Hal Baldwin, C. A. Hum- 
phreys, H. J. Bingenheimer, D. C. Donovan, W. R. Grier. 

Obituary—D. C. Donovan, J. H. Cunningham, C. A. Hum- 
phreys. 

The addresses at the session held in conjunction with 
the Colorado Hardware & Implement Dealers’ Association 
were made by Governor Gunter, of Colorado, and Gov- 
ernor Kendrick, of Wyoming, The former spoke of the 
need of codperative work by the business interests of 
Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico in matters of na- 
tional legislation as it concerns forestry, finance, trans- 
portation and lands. Prof. L. D. Osborn, of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, addressed the meeting on ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Commercial Prosperity on Community Develop- 
ment.’’ Speeches were also made by E. W. McCullough, 
of Chicago, secretary of the National Implement & Ve- 
hicle Association, and by W. P. McPhee. 

The Wednesday morning session was opened by a 
general discussion on yard management and cost account- 
ing, and this was followed by an address on ‘‘ Figuring 
Estimates Etc.,’? by W. E. McClung, in the course of 
which he told of his experiences in furnishing building 
material estimates in competition with other local or 
nearby yards. C. K. Gould, of Fort Collins, then talked 
on the subject of ‘‘ Delivering of Building Material.’’ He 
said that free delivery of lumber will result in the general 
abuse of the dealer’s ‘‘philanthropy.’? When free de- 
livery is eliminated from the local transaction, he said, 
‘¢and all the customers placed on the same basis, the con- 
tractor will not have to pay for haying. more lumber 
hauled to his job than he really needs.’’ 

C. M. Anderson, of Flagler, had for his theme ‘‘ Modern 
Methods of Marketing Building Material.’’ He touched 
upon the sort of retailing activity which must characterize 
the efforts of presentday lumbermen; of the need of the 
right sort of publicity; of constantly developing local 
social relationships, these to be utilized later in building 
sales, or at least building material sales. He dwelt with 
enthusiasm on the possibilities of the proper use of sales 
letters and emphasized the point that the only competition 
between retail lumber dealers must be in the service, not in 
the price. Odds and ends in stock can easily and profit- 
ably be disposed of thru advertising campaigns, he said, 
and in closing declared that the monthly letters which he 
had been sending out to the trade were supplemented by 
personal letters to prospective builders. 

J. H. Burnside talked on~the relations between the 
dealer and the salesman, and the responsibilities in which 
each is involved in order to share trade progress. J. E. 
Zahn took hold of the same subject, saying that the 
presentday competition demands unusual qualities of the 
salesman, and that he must be able to give the dealer the 
benefit of his varied experiences, as well as possess the 
knowledge necessary to sell the right lumber to meet the 
requirements of his customers. 

The resolutions that then were drawn up and passed in- 
cluded an agreement to contribute to Belgian children 5 
percent of the day’s gross sales of all members on the first 
Mondays of February, March, April, May and June; ex- 
pressions of regret over the death of Charles D. McPhee 
and R. W. English; an expression of thanks to those excel- 
lent speakers Governor Gunter, Governor Kendrick of 
Wyoming, Prof. Osborn of the State University of Colo- 
rado, and 8. Riley, district forester, and in particular to 
the Denver Knot Hole Club for its elaborate entertain- 
ment. 

The election of the officers brought in W. R. Grier, of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., as president. to succeed H. G. 
Koch; and Charles Proebstel, of Santa Fe, N. M., first 
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vice president; Fred B. Conine, of Denver, Colo., second 
vice president;; Henry Larsen, of Rawlins, Wyo., third 
vice president; Larry Maroney, of Denver, treasurer, and 
R. D. Mundell, secretary. 

The directors are: District No. 1—T. B. Groves, 
Wray, Colo., reélected, and J. H. Cunningham, Love- 
land, Colo. District No. 2—W. E. McClung, Colorado 


Springs, and J. H. McLaughlin, Trinidad, both re-. 


élected. District No. 3—H. G. Koch, Aspen, and I. C. 
Hall, Delta. District No. 4—M. P. Keefe, Cheyenne, 
and H. J. Bingenheimer, Casper, Wyo. District No. 5 
—E. G. Cooper, Glenville, N. M., and E. B. Humph- 
reys, Raton, N. M. 

At the Thursday morning session a paper on ‘‘The 
Retail Lumberman and the National Forest’’ was read by 
Smith Riley, district forester. This address on the work 





W. R. GRIER, CHEYENNE, WYO.; 
Elected President 


of the Forest Service proved to be thoro and entertaining. 
An extremely interesting feature of the sessions were the 
reviews by the former presidents of the association, of 
its development in spite of many difficulties, to its present 
proportions. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 27, 1917, on 
page 63, will be found a telegraphic account of some of 
the features of the proceedings. The novel form of the 
entertainment provided by the Denver Knot Hole Club, 
and the Hoo-Hoo initiation and entertainment events, 
have already been recorded. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SHINGLE AGENCY ELECTS 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 27.—At the annual meeting of 
the Shingle Agency of British Columbia, held Jan. 25, 
officers were elected as follows: 

2. aan McNair, of the McNair Shingle Co., Port 

oody. 

Vice president—H. A. Stoltze, of the Stoltze Manufacturing 
Co., Ruskin. 

Secretary—R. D. Hyde (reélected). 

Directors—B. 8S. Sanders, Joseph Chew, J. R. Craig, Will- 
iam Tytler, George B. Cross, A. Cotton, C. J. Culter, H 
Shull, W. F. Huntting, J. McLean, R. J. Thurston, A. P. 
Allison, T. McLarty, J. Black, H. J. Mackin. 

The secretary’s report dealt with the satisfactory con- 
ditions of the last year, and while shingle prices have got 
back to where they were in 1912, it was pointed out that 
the increase in shingles was not so great as the increases 
in prices of other commodities. 

The necessity was realized for manufacturers to co- 
operate in an effort to maintain the present position of 
the business and increase consumption. The consensus 
at the meeting was that the present quality of product 
must be maintained and that the demands of the trade 
should be strictly adhered to, in order that more shingles 
than are needed may not be produced. 

In the evening a banquet was held at the Hotel Van- 
couver. 


BUILDING MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION FORMED 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31.—Under the auspices of the 
Boston Real Estate Exchange and Auction Board, a Build- 
ing Managers’ Association has been formed for the pur- 
pose of providing an effective organization for investi- 
gating building problems and for the exchange of views 
of those engaged in this line of work. The secretary 
chosen is Edward Daly. 








ADOPTS GRADING RULE CHANGES. 


North Carolina Pine Association Fulfill, Need 
of More Rigid Grade Definitions 








NorFotk, Va., Jan. 27.—Broadly speaking jp, 
standardization of grades means Pug fluetaa jack ot 
an unstable market. Naturally it is hard to hold 
certain price when other mills may be putting ont 
same grade as to name, but the lumber going into 
differs materially in quality. Then when the which 
not rigidly and carefully defined the ultimate 
is always liable to have lower grades or unsuitable 
substituted for those best suited for the use ang ; 
panony Areyee apes? Pag of lumber receives 9 bad 
name that it is ve ifficult to dispel from i 
the public. ra. i the mina 
The members of the North Carolina Pine 
after carefully considering all angles of the matter 
to the determination that a more rigid definition of g 
of the grades of the association was needed and the 
drawn up at a conference of inspectors Jan, 94 wen 
adopted with some minor changes at the meeting of 
association Jan, 25, These rules, which follow Will be 
put into effect immediately. : 


Edge, 6/4 and 8/4 Nos. 1, 2 and 3, to be 4 inches 
and up, but in 8/4 the quantity unde Wide 
exceed 6 percent / q y er 5 inches shal] not 

nots sha e classified as pin, standard and Ja: 
size; round and spike as to form; and as sound peal 
encased, pith and unsound as to quality. : taht, loose 

A “round” knot is oval or circular in form, 

A “spike” knot is one sawn in a lengthwise direction, 

An unsound knot is one not so hard as the wood it ig in, 
ohn ag a Cine =~ Fg sme on both sides of the 

umber shall be considere 
eda size i e same as a knot hole of 
en spec patterns or sizes of lumber are 
will be permissible to ship all of next to lower = it 
develop in its manufacture, providing this does not excead 
10 percent of the quantity ordered of the first lower 


and 5 percent of the second lower grade, charging for such 


lower grades corresponding prices. 

One-quarter inch in widths shall be allowed for d 
6-inch and under boards four sides, but one-half inch 
be allowed for dressing boards over 6 inches four sides, 

No arbitrary rules for the inspection of lumber can be 
maintained with satisfaction. The variations from any given 
rule are numerous and suggested by practical common 
so nothing more definite than the general features of different 
aan a seta be eens we Hd ru - of inspection. The fol. 

erefore, are submitted as the genera cteristics 

of the different grades. . om 
o. 1 grade 8 inches and under in width shall have one 
eh es clear “ vi nen pe aa oe admit two small 

ch streaks or one standard pitch streak; the o: 
of the piece to grade No. 3 or better. - * 

Lumber over inches in width in addition to the pitch 
streaks meationed, may have one small pitch pocket or sound 
pin knot or small pitch streak for each additional two inches 
= = The reverse side to grade same as 8 inches and 

No. 2 grade consists of boards with small tight or sound 
knots on the best side and will permit small pitch streaks 
whose combined area is less than 1/6 the area of the : 
the other side to grade box or better. Pieces 8 inches in 
width and under may have any two of the following defects 
or their equivalent; 3 pin knots, 3 small pitch pockets, 2 
small pitch streaks. Pieces over 8 inches wide may haye 
one of the following defects or its equivalent for each 2 
inches in width over 8 inches; 1 standard knot, 8 pin 
at pitch pockets, 3 small pitch streaks, 1 standard pitch 

eak. 


No. 3 grade shall consist of tight or sound knotted boards. 


below the grade of No. 2 and containing not ex 
pagers 3 of stain. The reverse or poorest side must grade bor 
or better, 

Boards otherwise No. 1 or No. 2 containing the foll 
defects will be admitted in No. 3 grade; pinholes, 25 
firm red heart, 50 percent stain; also No. 1 boards with 60 
percent pitch, and No. 2 with 83% percent pitch. 

Pieces under 6 inches wide may have the following defects: 
Tight or sound knots not over 4% the width of the 2 
standard knots if not located on the edge of the 36 
small pitch pockets; 2 standard pitch pockets; and 1 
pitch pocket. or their equivalent. 

Pieces 6 inches and over in width will admit the following 
defects: Tight or sound knots not over %4 the width of the 
piece, pin knots if tight or sound, pitch pockets. 

Box grade shall consist of lumber below the grade of No. 3, 
containing pinholes, pin, standard and large, reasonably 
sound knots, stain not exceeding 25 percent, and pith | 
encased knots, and spike knots which do not seriously. 
strength of pieces; stained pieces otherwise No. 1 and 2 
grade, which show over 50 percent stain, stained pieces other 
wise grading No. 3 and showing not less than 3314 pert 
stain ; and ggg, Fre which are not desirable in ey 
and 3 grades. umber which would otherwise grade 
1, 2 and 8 containing 50 percent firm red heart will be 
admitted in this grade. i 

Cull Red Heart. This grade shall consist of all red heart 
below the grade of merchantable red heart. 


Flooring 


Lengths. Standard lengths are from 6 to 16 feet, in mub 
tiples of one foot, not to exceed a total of 10 percent of & 
7-, 8- and 9-foot lengths. ; 

No. 2 flooring. See No. 2 grade, Section 58, Reverse sift 


to grade No. 4 or better. ' 
No. 3 flooring. See No. 3 grade, Section 59. Reverse side 











GROUP OF MEMBERS OF THE MOUNTAIN STATES LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION WHO GATHERED IN DENVER, 001 
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— 
pe No. 4 OF better, except knots on edge will not be objec- 


Ceiling 
No. 2 ceiling. See No. 2 grade, Section 58. 


grade No. 4 or better. 
“4 g ceiling. See No. 3 grade, Section 59. Reverse side 
to be No. 4 or better, except knots on edge will not be objec- 


tionable. 


Reverse side 


Standard Gages 
the standard of %-inch ceiling making the upper 
tp % inch instead of gy inch. 


ACTIVITIES OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 27.—The activities of the 
gouthern Pine Association in connection with the impend- 
‘4g annual meetings and its work for the immediate future 
jn behalf of the members, are varied and extensive. Elab- 
gate plans have been made for the annual meetings. 
Well versed speakers on important topics will feature the 
sffairs, among them being W. B. Greeley, of the Forest 
Gervice and vice president Clement 8. Ucker of the South- 
em Settlement & Development Organization of Baltimore, 
Md. which has been active in eliminating the cattle tick 
in Florida, in organizing the Georgia Land Owners’ Asso- 
istion, and which will now, by invitation from the South- 
gm Pine Association, take part in the cut-over land con- 

ce. Motion pictures of saw and planing mill opera- 
tions, which have been revised and improved, will be shown 
in the course of the meetings, at the Grunewald Hotel. — 

Other activities of the association include the appoint- 
nent, effective March 1, of Russell T. Gheen, as manager 
of the trade extension department. Mr. Ghéen at present 
ig assistant professor of the New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse University. On that date F. V. Dun- 
ham, formerly field agent of the association, will be as- 
signed to the work of promoting creosoted paving blocks 
both for street and interior use. He will be assisted by 
E. 0. Moss, for the last two years the paving representa- 
tive of the association in the Kansas City district. 

Chairman W. J. Haynen of the grading committee has 
appointed a special committee to recommend a set of uni- 
form grade marks for adoption by the subscribers. The 
committee comprises W. J. Brooks, of the Kaul Lumber 
(o,, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; J. O. Owen, of the Calcasieu Long 
Leaf Lumber Co., Lake Charles, La.; J. B. Hawk, of the 
Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; L. T. Cobb, Louisi- 
ana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La., and F. E. Stewart, 
of the King-Ryder Lumber Co., Bon Ami, La. This com- 
mittee will begin its work at a meeting to be held Feb. 5, 
and will subsequently submit its recommendations to the 

ding committee. bir 

The Southern Pine Association has installed an exhibit 
in connection with the convention of the Western Fruit 
Growers’ Association, held here last week. An elaborate 
display will also be made of southern yellow pine and 
products in the National Complete Building Show which 
will open in March at the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. Space has also been reserved at the National Rail- 
way Appliance Show which is to be held in March at the 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

A new book of association timber rules effective Jan. 1, 
has been issued, the only revision of material importance 
being the provision for 85 percent heart requirements in 
the specifications for select structural material. There is 
a large demand for the record of the proceedings held 
last June of the School of Salesmanship, entitled ‘‘ Selling 
Lumber.’’ 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MANUFACTURERS ELECT 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 27.—Officers elected at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the British Columbia Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturers (Ltd.) for 1917 were: 


President—J. W. Hackett, of Robertson & Hackett, Van- 
couver (reélected). 

Vice presidents—E. C. Knight, of the Vancouver Lumber 
Co,, and T. Elford, of the Shawnigan Lake Lumber Co., Vic- 
toria, 

Directors—J. D. McCormack, Canadian Western Lumber 
Co; J. Black, Hastings Shingle Manufacturing Co.; D. Mc- 
Leod, False Creek Lumber Co.; A. J. Hendry, British Colum- 
bia Mills, Timber & Trading Co., all of Vancouver; and BE. J. 
Palmer, Victoria Lumber Manufacturing Co., Chemainus; 
L, A. Lewis, Brunette Sawmills, New Westminster. 








R, H. H. Alexander was reélected secretary. 

Reports were presented, but figures for the year’s busi- 
ness will not be available for a few weeks, until complete 
Teturns are in. An increase of 50 cents on commons and 
$1 on uppers was made. The outlook for the immediate 

ture was considered very encouraging, and a good 
volume of domestic and other rail business is expected. 
Export in 1916 amounted to about 40,000,000 feet, and 
while there is good trade offering, the lack of carriers pre- 





vents acceptances of but a limited number of orders. 

















LUMBER EXPORTERS ADJOURN 





Conclude Highly Successful Annual at Pitts- 
burgh—Present Officers Re-elected 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 26.—The annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association closed here 
yesterday after a highly interesting two days’ session 
at the William Penn Hotel, the proceedings of the first 
day of which were reported in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The interest attached to the 
second, and closing day’s sessions was vastly greater 
than that to the preceding day of the convention, and 
many delegates who, having been delayed, had not 
reached Pittsburgh in time for the opening sessions, 
were in attendance the second day. 

The second day’s session was marked by a luncheon 
given by the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation in honor of the delegation at the William Penn 
Hotel. On this occasion President J. B. Montgomery of 
the association extended a general welcome to the visitors, 
and introduced F. R. Babcock, who extolled the attrac- 
tions of the city. Appropriate response was made by 
President George M. Burgess for the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association. Alexander Schmidt, of Theodor 
Erben Francke, éf Cincinnati, spoke on the prospective 
conditions after the war as they will concern the lumber 
industry. He seemed to think that for a time there 
would be a period of high costs and small profits, with 
the return of competition—a condition which would tax 
the ingenuity of American business men. Frank F, Fee, 
of the Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co., Dermott, Ark., 
also talked on trade conditions after the war, dwelling 
particularly on the need of business readjustments. Ches- 
ter F. Korn, of the Korn-Conkling Co., Cincinnati, ter- 
experiences in the war-ridden countries. Mr. Korn’s ad- 
dress appears in full on page 32 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

At the afternoon session, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and to its president, Mr. Montgomery; also to the Aber- 
deen Lumber Co., of this city, and its president, J. N. 
Woolett, for the courtesies and hospitality extended by 
them to the visiting members of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association. It was also declared that this 
seventeenth annual meeting was one of the most success- 
ful and inspiriting ever held by the association; all of 
which took the form of a resolution offered by J. W. 
McClure. 

Vigorously put protests were made at the meeting 
against the interference by the European warring nations 
with American trade with neutral countries. These. pro- 
tests were ordered to be filed with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and lumber -organizations and 
civic bodies all over the country will be urged to join in 
the effort to have this condition remedied. The resolution 
which was provided reads as follows: 


WHEREAS, Many members of this association have been 
subjected to great delays, expenses, annoyances and losses 
in many cases amounting to almost total stoppage of busi- 
ness with neutral nations, caused by interference with their 
inherent right to carry on legitimate trade with such neutral 
nations, so long as they comply with the laws of such 
nations and of the United States; therefore be it 

Resolved, 'That the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, in annual convention assembled, hereby protests against 
a continuance of such conditions and does hereby appeal 
to our Government for full and adequate protection in our 
endeavors to continue legitimate and rightful business rela- 
tions with said neutral countries without interference by 
other nations. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in 
the reélection of the present incumbents. These are Presi- 
dent George D. Burgess, of Russe-Burgess, Memphis, 
Tenn.; first vice president, W. J. Eckman, of the B. M. 
Farron Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; second vice presi- 
dent, R. 8. Huddleston, of the Huddleston-March Mahog- 
any Co., New York; treasurer, J. L. Alcock, Baltimore, 
Md.; secretary, Harvey M. Dickson, of Baltimore, Md. 
The four directors elected for a three-year term are: 
Ferd Brenner, of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., Alex- 
andria, La.; Frank Purcell, of Kansas City, Mo.; C. I. 
Millard, president of the J. L. Roper Lumber Co., of 
Norfolk, Va.; and R. H. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), 
of Memphis, Tenn. 

The session adjourned at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Most of the delegates remained here to attend the National 
Foreign Trade Council’s conference. 





et IN THE FOURTE 


ENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THAT ASSOCIATION HELD AT THE BROWN PALACE HOTEL, JAN. 23 TO 25, 1917 
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Salesman’s 
Opportunity 


We want a live energetic salesman to 
cover one of our best territories. He 
must have had reliable millwork experi- 
ence and be capable of taking off and 
estimating plans. 


There is a fine opening for such a man. 


Give reference and all information in 
first letter. 


Address—SALES MANAGER, 


American Sash & Door Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Ries 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
‘ need the protection? ; 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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STEEL STEAMSHIPS 
AND AUXILIARY 
POWER SCHOONERS 


Also Purchase Entire Issues of 


TIMBER BONDS 


GEO. L. & J. A. McPHERSON 
Fife Building, SAN FRANCISCO. Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


FINANCED 
on BOND 


basis from five to ten years 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
guctt ay from pabard Wan al cacy of cro ad bre 


handling EXPORT LUMBER 











- Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 
With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
nd for special circular. 
Prepaid, 75¢; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
American Lumberman,™' Siicaco”” 
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é FINANCIAL | 


"Bee Dearborn National Deak | 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 











Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 42,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres, WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mgr. Safe Deposit Vaults 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 














Commercial Paper 


We are always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Blidg., St. Louis. 








Kohl Bidg., San ane 


We 





Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms.’ Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER ©. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card repre- 


- WIGGINS 
Peerless ‘Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest 
card users—superiority of 
engraving and the 
convenience 6f the 
book form style 
explains why. 
Send for tab of 
specimens, detach ; 
them one by ones 
and.obserye their 
sharp edges and 
general excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO r 
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HARDWOOD MEN HOLD FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 


(Concluded from page 43) 


Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., Philadelphia. South 
Carolina—Andrew Gennett (Vice President), Gennett Lum- 
ber Co., Franklin. Jennessee—J. K. Williams (Vice Presi- 
dent), Williams Lumber Co., Fayetteville; M. B. Cooper (Di- 
rector), Three States Lumber Co., Memphis; 8S. M. Nickey 
(Director). Green River Lumber Co., Memphis. Teras— 
Albert Deutsch (Vice President), Sabine River Lumber & 
Log Co., San Antonia; Philip A. Ryan (Director), Philip A. 
Ryan Lumber Co., Lufkin ; Rex H. Browne (Director), Lib- 
erty Hardwood Lumber Co., Big Creek. _Virginia—N. W. 
Easterly (Vice President), Lebanon; J. D. White (Director), 
Mountain Cove Lumber Co., Shawsville. West Virginia— 
D. E. Hewitt (Vice President), D. E. Hewitt Lumber Co., 
Huntington; Peter Carroll (Director), Clay Lumber Co., 
Middlefork ; M. N. Offutt (Director), Rockcastle Lumber Co., 
Huntington. 


President Burns, in accepting reélection, said he did 
so with a full realization of responsibility and with a de- 
termination to do the best he could. He felt the hardwood 
industry would be overlooking the opportunity of its life 
if it did not carry out the plan proposed at this convention 
and he asked for prompt reports and unfailing co 
operation. 

That being a most appropriate word with which to con- 
clude this meeting, the convention thereupon adjourned. 


MEETING OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Following adjournment of the convention a meeting 
was held of the board of governors at which was trans- 
acted a large amount of business of more than ordinary 
importance which was made necessary by making effec- 
tive the action of the convention and to begin without 
delay the new activities of the organization. After 
the meeting of the board President B. B. Burns issued 
the following statement: 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States finds itself at the close of this its fifteenth annual 
convention in the strongest position in its history. The 
most important and far-reaching among the many positive 
constructive steps taken at this meeting was the adoption 
of the open price plan of competition, which, after thoro 
consideration, received the unanimous approval of the con- 
vention. The association now has a definite plan worked 
out in full detail, backed by ample funds to answer all 
needs for the current year. In addition the executive func- 
tions of the organization have been provided for on a much 
more comprehensive basis than ever before,attempted. F. R. 
Gadd, an active member of the association and its vice presi- 
dent for 1916, has been appointed to the newly created office 
of assistant to the president and will have complete charge 
of the association’s activities, to which he will devote his 
entire time. His experience as a lumberman, his experience 
in association work, his exceptional executive ability and 
his constructive genius are a guaranty of success in the 
enlarged work of the organization. 

The board of governors has decided to make the open price 
plan effective March 1. It should be understood that this 
plan covers all hardwoods and will be put into effect in re- 
spect to oak first. The plan is in entire harmony with the 
plans of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, with 
which this association will coédperate. 


C. L. Harrison, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., E. A.. Lang 
and F. R. Gadd, of Chicago, were selected as represen- 
tatives of the Hardwood Manufacturtrs’ Association 


of the United States to attend a reorganization a 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturerg’ hee 
tion soon to be held in Chicago. 

The appointment of F. R. Gadd as assistant to the 
.president having created a vacancy in the offiee of vieg 
president, the board of governors elected J. W, 
of Columbus, Ohio, as vice president of the coca 
for 1917. 

Officers of the association say that the adoption of 
the select grade for oak as suggested by the : 
commission was the fulfillment of a growing q 
for this grade to meet the requirements of the trade and 
is in line with the policy of this association to base its 
grading rules upon the needs of the consumer, 


ENTERTAINMENT 


There was no absence of those lighter trifles that seek 
to divert and interest. Tuesday evening the visitor 
packed the banquet hall and listened to and inspeeteg g 
vaudeville entertainment and became the ultimate gp. 
sumers of a Dutch lunch. 

During the entire convention the Lumbermen’s Qjyp 
of Cincinnati kept open house next door to the conyen. 
tion hall, and Harry R. Brown, chairman of the entertain. 
ment committee, and O. P. Stratemeyer, secretary of the 
club, made everybody welcome and at home, 

The badge of blue and silver, presented by E. C. Atking 
& Co. (Inc.) of Indianapolis, Ind., was much admired ang 
appreciated. 


A DEPENDABLE FACTOR INCAPACITATED 


While nearly 400 members of the hardwood industry 
connected with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assoeig- 
tion of the United States were planning for the industry 
a campaign of constructive work hitherto unsurpassed in 
association endeavor, at his home on the hills in Cingejp. 
nati, with his spirit and his heart in the meeting in the 


valley below, lay Clinton Crane, one of the old assogia. ’ 


tion war horses, who for some time has been confined to 
his home by illness. Since the inception of the old poplar 
association he had attended practically every meeting 
of that and the present hardwood association and always 
has been prominent in the councils of the organization, 
Many of the delegates to the association paid their re. 
spects at his home and their visits were deeply appre. 
ciated and enjoyed by this young man of 70, who evineed 
the same interest and enthusiasm in the proceedings of 
the convention as recounted to him by the visiting mem- 
bers as he did in former days when able to be present and 
take part actively in the deliberations. While very ill, 
Mr. Crane retains much of his vigor and continues to take 


, an active part in business affairs, and it is the hearty wish 


of his host of warm friends in the trade that he soon be 
restored to robust health and be spared for many more 
years of helpful connection with hardwood association 
work, 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS AND EXCHANGES ELECT 





Seattle and St. Louis Organizations Hold Annuals—Trade Members Urged to Take Hand 
in Public Affairs 





METROPOLITAN LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ELECTS 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—At the annual meeting of 
the Metropolitan-Lumbermen’s Club in the Stuart Build- 
ing, Tuesday evening of this week, following a club din- 
ner, Reed S. Edgerton, of Seattle, western manager of 
the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. Other officers 
elected were: E.H. Sennott, vice president; C. H. Kinne, 
treasurer; C. W. Culver, secretary; Malcolm Hughes, 
D. C. Compton, E. D. Fox, H. D. Krebs, Dr. E. P. Fick 
and Dr. J. N. Saxe, trustees. Mr. Sennott is with the 
Metropolitan Building Co. Mr. Kinne is-with the Central 
Warehouse Lumber Co. Mr. Fox is western representative 
of Colman Lumber Co., Standard Lumber Co., and other 
middle western line yards, and Mr. Krebs is western 
manager of the H. B. White Lumber Co. The lumber in- 
dustry is well represented in the guiding of the club’s 
affairs. M. D. Haire, commonly known as ‘‘Doc’’ Haire, 
the retiring president of the club, who has held the posi- 
tion for the last two years, was presented with a handsome 
gold watch, suitably engraved, expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the club members for his untiring efforts as head 
of the organization. Mr. Haire is western representative 
of Wicks Bros.’ Co., manufacturer of sawmill machinery, 
Saginaw, Mich., with headquarters in Seattle. 





ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE IN ANNUAL 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31—The Lumbermen’s Exchange 
held its regular annual banquet and meeting at the Mer- 
cantile Club Tuesday night. A great part of the. mem- 
bership of the exchange was present and after the food 
was eaten the body proceeded to business. Retiring 
President George W. Funck, after making a brief report, 
handed over the gavel to the new president, Thomas E. 
Powe, who made a short address. 

The reports of the ten different committees of the ex- 
change were then listened to, including those of Secretary 
Pier and the other officers. The reports of the secretary 
and treasurer showed the exchange to be in a flourishing 
condition. The retiring treasurer turned over to R. E. 
McKee, the new treasurer, more than $700, after all obli- 
gations were paid. The secretary told of the various ways 
in which the exchange had been useful to the trade and 
urged the members to take still greater advantage of its 
facilities. He also read the report of Julius Seidel, vice 
president of the exchange and chairman of the public 
affairs committee, as Mr. Seidel could not be present be- 
cause of illness. This report told of the many things that 
had been done by the committee and strongly urged the 


lumbermen thru it to take a hand in public affairs. He 
said he had found that most public officials were glad to 
have the help and advice of the men most concerned on 
pending legislation and similar matters and pointed out 
some of the things that had been accomplished in that line 
by the committee. 

Secretary Pier reported as one of the notable accom 
plishments of the exchange the addition of a fourth divi- 
sion, consisting of tie and timbermen. 

Probably one of the most important acts of the meet- 

ing was the presentation by Thomas C. Whitmarsh of a 
plan to change the by-laws of the exchange as follows: 
To add another division, to be made up of the lumbermen 
of East St. Louis, Madison, Granite City and St. Louis 
County, as well as one consisting of the publishers of trade 
papers; to change the system of electing officers so that 
it can be done all in one day. Motions to this effect were 
adopted. 
- The entertainment committee under the chairmanship of 
Thomas C. Whitmarsh provided a Hawaiian band to fur- 
nish music for the occasion and in addition to that a film 
of the General Electric Co. was presented showing the de- 
velopment of transportation, with especial reference to the 
electrification of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road thru the Rocky Mountains. 





SUCCESSFUL LOUISVILLE CLUB MEETING 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 30.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club held one of its most successful meetings in connet 
tion with the usual weekly dinner, at which the full mem 
bership assembled. The topics which were discussed i 
cluded the recent association meeting. One of the prin- 
cipal speakers, H. C. Baldwin, school forester of 
University, described the details of the course at his 
school, which includes cost accounting, cost of produchon 














and various important features in connection with tit 
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tour of the country at the expense of the university 
order to obtain first hand information of the p 
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Other speakers were Charles E. Platter, of the orth 
Vernon Lumber Co., and Charles E. Talbott, of the 













































ville Planing Mill Co. Both gentlemen made brief 
dresses, outlining their views of the present lumber 
conditions. 

An account of the proceedings at the Indiana 
lumbermen’s convention was rendered by H. EH, Gates, 
the Louisville Point Lumber Co., the point as # 
increase by 15 percent in the cost of hardwood pre 
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—— 
..¢ brought out by him. Barry Norman, of the Holly 
‘age Lumber Co., told of the meeting of the gum lumber 
ufacturers at Memphis, Tenn., attributing the notice- 
4 jmprovements in gum lumber conditions to results 
: the association ’s work along the right lines. Improve- 
é ts in the oak situation were then discussed by Claude 
of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., who had at- 
ded the meeting of the oak association at Memphis. 
gears told of the ambitious work that this associa- 
+ +3 already engaging in, materially to improve condi- 
tions for the oak manufacturers everywhere. 





TO DISCUSS PLANS FOR OUTING 


EvANSVILLE, InD., Jan. 29.—At the next meeting of the 
Bvansville Lumbermen’s Club, to be held on the night of 
tuesday, Feb. 13, it is expected that plans for the club’s 
next annual summer outing will be discussed. Mertice E. 
Taylor, secretary of the club, is chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee and he says the outing next summer will 
pe more elaborate than ever. The steamer John S. Hop- 
fins, a popular excursion steamer and known as the ‘‘ Jum- 

nen ’s boat,’’ all former outings of the club having 

‘ven aboard the Hopkins, was destroyed by fire several 
eke ago, and thus it will be necessary to get another 
boat for the outing this year.. 


een 


ANNOUNCES ANNUAL OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
CLUB 


Ina circular letter addressed to the members E. 8. Todd, 
president, and C, L, Schwartz, secretary, have announced 
the annual meeting of the Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s 
(lub, to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Tuesday 
afternoon, Feb. 6, this to be preceded by an executive 
session for members only at 3 o’clock, and to be followed 
by a dinner to be served at 6:30 p.m. The circular says: 

4 competitor with you; it will hel 
Se ser ation and "4 little effort on the part of an 4 
dealer is making the lumber business what it should be, 
“The Ideal Business of Home Building.” 

The circular adds that an interesting program and im- 

rtant business will make the attendance of every mem- 
ber desirable. 


ANNOUNCES WINNERS IN GRADING CONTEST 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 29.—The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation announces the following men as winners in its 
grading contest held at the convention of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association: The first prize, $25, was 
won by H. S. Wormhoudt, Ottumwa, Iowa; the second 
prize, $15, by J. R. Alley, Bloomfield, Iowa; and the 
third prize, $10, by James Wallwork, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Chief Inspector J. E. Jones selected and graded twenty- 
four pieces of lumber, numbered them and sealed the cor- 
rect grades in an envelope which was placed in the hands 
of Secretary Hollis. Between fifty and sixty lumbermen 
entered the contest. They seemed more interested in learn- 
ing something of yellow pine grades than in the possi- 
bility of pulling down one of the prizes. 

Below is given the proper grade and the reason there- 
for for each piece. : 


Piece No. Defects 
1—No. 2 common ceiling. Large broken knot on edge. 
2—No. 1 common ceiling. A 1x4-inch, 12-foot containing 

eight pin knots. 

3—B flat grain flooring. Seasoning check. 

4—D flat flooring. Loose knots, otherwise B. 

5—A heart edge grain flooring. No defects. 

6—B flat flooring. Standard knot. 

7—No. 1 common 6-inch center matched. 
small defective knots equivalent to pith knots. 

§—1x7-inch B finish. One standard and two pin knots. 

9—1x8-inch B finish. One pin knot. : 

10—No. 1 common board. Otherwise B, containing very 
small loose knot equivalent to pith knot. 

11—No. 3 common board. Broken knot on edge, one-half 
the cross section. 

12—Finish rough. Some sap stain on face, defective knots 
on reverse side. 

‘ _ heart edge grain flooring. Pitch slightly in excess 
or B. 
14—No. 2 common edge grain flooring. Broken out knot 

and large broken knot. 

5—B sap edge grain flooring. One standard pitch pocket. 

16—B ceiling. Slightly wavy on face from imperfect 
machine work. 

17—A ceiling. No defect. 

18—No. 2 common drop siding. 
causing waste. 

19—B drop siding. Slight torn grain and slight red heart. 

20—No. 1 common board. B quality, but a combination of 
shake and split at one end, slightly in excess of width of 





Pitch streak, 


Wane on groove edge 


piece. 

21—C finish. Medium torn grain in one place; slight sap 
stain and pin knot; defective knots on reverse side. 

22—B finish. Two pin knots. 

No. 2 common board. 

section of the piece. 

24—No. 1 common board rough. A number of sound knots, 
each less than 2 inches. 


PROMOTION LITERATURE FOR DOUGLAS FIR ISSUED 


Four pieces of advertising literature of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association have just been re- 
ceived. One of these is devoted to wooden fences 
and describes and illustrates stock and field fences 
of posts and wooden bars or rails, close boarded and 
open boarded fences, and fences of pointed palings, 
either square or triangular. ' 

Another booklet is devoted to creosoted fence posts 
and poles. This gives information regarding com- 
parative durability, approximate prices of creosoted 
fence posts at creosoting plants ete. The booklet as- 
Sumes that the creosoting will be done by the usual 
Pressure process, as no mention is made of open tank 
methods of treatment. 

Another leaflet describes the desirable features of 
toad culverts made of ereosoted Douglas fir in round 
Pipe form, with approximate costs per lineal foot for 
Various diameters, and also gives recommended speci- 
fications to secure the maximum of efficiency. 

A fourth leafiet is devoted to facts about the paving 
v bridge floors, for which purpose ereosoted wood 

.2cK8 are recommended; the experiences of various 
tities and the recommendations of city engineers are 
quoted. The leaflet favors a wood block wearing sur- 


Sound knots one-half across 











face on a timber base as giving greater service than 
any other type of floor and constituting a smaller dead 
load upon the brick structure. 

These booklets are distributed free of cost as adver- 
tising literature, and, of course, exploit the merits of 
Douglas fir rather than of other woods possible for 
use for these purposes. 





FOREST SERVICE FIGHTS. MANY FIRES 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 27.—According to the report for 
the season of 1916, which has just been compiled in the 
office of District Forester George H. Cecil, 1,176 -fires 
in the national forests of Oregon, Washington and Alaska 
burned more than 9,000 acres of timberland, causing the 
destruction of 25,000,000 board feet of merchantable tim- 
ber worth $23,000, and young growth and forage worth 
$12,000. The expense involved in fighting these fires 
amounted to $19,000. Beside the timberland, more than 
10,000 acres of open country were burned. Of the fires 
in the national forests of this district, twenty-eight were 
in Alaska, 465 in Washington and 683 in Oregon. Tim- 
berland owners put up $5,264.63 to help subdue the fires, 
and excellent codperation also was given by the State for- 
esters for Oregon and Washingtonn. It has been ascer- 
tained that 23 percent of the fires was due to the careless- 
ness of campers; 19 percent to lightning; 8% percent to 
railroads; 64% percent to logging operations; 6 percent 
to brush burning, and the remainder to miscellaneous or 
undiscovered causes, 


PRINTS A NEW HANDBOOK ON WOOD PRESERVATION 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of: the new 
‘‘Handbook on Wood Preservation,’’ issued by the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association. The book is a quite 
complete manual of this subject, giving a history of wood 
preserving efforts from the time of the Egyptians; a 
review of modern processes and of the substances used; a 
list of manufacturers of or dealers in wood preservatives, 
of users of preserved wood and of wood preserving plants. 
A bibliography of the subject is also included, together 
with a general discussion of methods of treatment, uses of 
preserved material, standard specifications ete. The hand- 
book is supplied in cloth at $1 a copy. 


EXPECT ATTACK ON BUILDING ORDINANCES 


LEwIsTon, Meg., Jan. 30.—Lumbermen around here 
will have to watch out the next few weeks, or the in- 
surance combination and their old friends, the mer- 
chandizers of substitutes for wood, will put something 
over here in Lewiston. The point of attack is expected 
to be the building ordinances, which at present are 
fairly reasonable in their regulation of the use of wood 
and frame construction in general. 

Business men and real estate operators recently start- 
ed a campaign for a better insurance classification. The 
rates enforced by the board insurance companies are 
regarded as extremely high, compared to the modest 
amount of fire loss in the city. So in answer to these 
appeals the New England Insurance Exchange sent 
John F. Driscoll here from Boston last Tuesday. He is 
to look the situation over, investigate the local fire de- 
partment and, most particularly, study the building 
ordinances. Then he will make a report to Secretary 
Christopher M. Goddard, of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange at Boston. Readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will probably remember that Secretary God- 
dard is one of the gentlemen who went to Newton, 
Mass., about two years ago with Secretary Wentworth, 
of the National Fire Protection Association, and Fire 
Prevention Commissioner O’Keefe, of the Metropolitan 
District of Boston, to demand the enactment of an 
ordinance prohibiting the use of wooden shingles even 
in the sparsely settled suburbs of Newton. They suc- 
ceeded, but it was rather interesting to many when the 
lumbermen at the hearing brought out the fact that Sec- 
retary Goddard himself was then residing in a home 
roofed with wooden shingles. 

In commenting on Mr. Driscoll and his report the 
Lewiston Journal says: 

Mr. Driscoll will make his report upon which Lewiston by 
the enactment of certain ordinances in regard to building, 


removal of certain hazards and by various methods may 
obtain lower rates of insurance. 


COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF EASTERN MARYLAND 


Number 6 of the second volume of the White Pine 
Series of Architectural Monographs is devoted to the 
colonial architecture of the eastern shore of Maryland, 
and the illustrasions show a number of noble and spa- 
cious plantation homes, together with numerous speci- 
mens of farmhouses of less imposing appearance but of 
venerable age and dignified design. 

This series of architectural monographs is intended 
primarily for distribution among architects and yet is 
of equal interest to lumber retailers who are interested 
in the distribution of white pine. The announcement is 
made that volumes 1 and.2, complete in nine numbers 
and index, are now obtainable, bound together in full 
extra green cloth, with gold stamp on sides and back, 
at $1.50 a copy. Those who have been regularly receiv- 
ing and preserving their copies of these volumes will 
be supplied free upon request with copies of the title 
page and index for these two volumes. 














DECLARE 8 PERCENT DIVIDEND 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 22.—The usual 8 percent divi- 
dend was declared and paid at the recent annual meeting 
of the Beaumont Lumber Co., and officers for 1917 were 
elected, as follows: Ben S. Woodhead, president; W. A. 
Priddie, vice president; George D. Anderson, secretary ; 
Harry C. Weiss, treasurer. These and Paul A. Heisig, 
T. S. Reed, sr., and W. J. Duhig comprise the directorate. 

















EXPERIENCE : RESOURCES : PRECISION 


He Was ** Stuck’? 
On His Tract 








Once there was a 


man who had what 
was reputed to be an 
exceptionally valuable tract of 
timberland—no matter where 
—which he bought on an old- 
fashioned “timber cruise” plus 
his personal inspection. 


Wishing to take 


his profit on the invest- 
ment he confidently of- 
fered the tract to James D. 
Lacey & Company. 


Besides the repu- 


tation of the tract there 
were superficial indica- 
tions of unusual excellence: 
but Lacey & Company deal 
only with THE FACTS. 


A: LACEY RE- 
PORT on the tract 


showed the astonishing 
fact to be that the value of 
merchantable timber on the 
tract was barely more than half 
what the intending seller sin- 
cerely believed he had, although 
he was an experienced lumber- 
man, 





He was ‘‘stuck’’ 
—badly; in fact a 
“LACEY REPORT’ on the 
property when he bought it 
would not have cost a twenty- 
fifth of what he was “stuck.” 
This is a true story—with a 


moral. May we send you 
“Pointers,” an interesting 
booklet? 





SEATTLE 
626 Henry Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





UMBER AND Mit Worn 
Etmira, N.Y." 


Paepeke-Leicht Lbre Coo, 
Chicago, my 
Tl. 


Gentlenen:- 


We are using your Red Gus lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 


fhis gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 

being highly graded, soft texture, good 

a long lengths, also dry, straight 
° 





«il 


Respectfully, 
Barris, McHenry & Baker Coe 


Dict. 
i) 


~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 


a 111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 











@e... , —— EC 
E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash ‘* Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 


= @ 











Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
fous” Company 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” &13-16” 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 


too if desired. 
Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 






































REFUSES AUTHORITY ASKED BY RAILROADS 


Reconsignment Charges at Short Notice Not Per- 
mitted—Various Rates Protested Against 





[By OpELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, after prolonged conference, has refused the re- 
quest of the railroads of the country for authority to make 
changes in reconsignment charges on short notice as a 
part of the campaign to relieve the car shortage situation. 
The carriers, at a largely attended conference here pro- 
posed certain radical departures and then asked the com- 
mission to permit them to make changes in reconsignment 
charges and rules on less than the statutory notice of thirty 
days. The carriers are at liberty to file the proposed changes 
in the form of regular tariffs, effective thirty days after 
filing. Filed in this way, the new reconsignment rules and 
charges will be subject to protest and suspension. While no 
formal announcement has been made by the commission on 
the subject, it is assumed that its refusal to permit the 
proposed changes to become effective on short notice was 
based on protests by shippers. 





PROTEST AGAINST INDISCRIMINATE RATE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 27.—Willamette Valley sawmills are 
not going to let the Portland sawmills enjoy the same rate as 
they do to points on the Southern Pacific to Marysville and 
south on San Francisco Bay without a strong protest. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission a few weeks ago granted 
this rate in a case brought by the Inman-Poulsen Lumber 
Co. and other lumber concerns of this city against the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. The new rate from Portland is to be- 
come effective March 15 unless the present order is set aside. 
To bring this about, the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association has filed with the commission a petition for entry 
of a supplemental order or for a rehearing. The petition 
was sent, Jan. 24, by F. G. Donaldson, secretary and traffic 
manager for the association. 

The petition sets forth that it appears from the findings 
in the Inman-Poulsen case that the order of the commission 
is based upon a misapprehension of the facts, when the report 
states: ‘Portland is included in what is termed the Coast 
group. The Coast group rates also apply on traffic from the 
Willamette Valley to points beyond the eastern boundary' line 
of Oregon.” 

Commenting on this the petition reads: ‘ 


“In other words, the commission found that the rates 
‘from the Willamette Valley to points beyond the eastern 
boundary line of Oregon’ are the same as from Portland. 
This is not the fact. The fact is that Portland and the 
Willamette Valley mills do not have the same rates to an 
point east of the eastern boundary of Oregon until Portneul, 
Ida., is reached. This station is just east of Pocatello, Ida., 
and the distance from Portland is 734 miles and from Spring- 
field, Ore. (in the Willamette Valley), 862 miles. To points 
east of the Oregon boundary line and west of Portneuf, Ida., 
the Willamette Valley pays from 244 cents to 5 cents per 100 

ounds on all forest products more than the rate from Port- 
and to the same destinations.” 

The petition states further: : 

“Tf it was the intention of the commission to grant to 
Portland equal rates with the Willamette Valley to points in 
California that were about the same distance from Portland 
as the points east of the Oregon boundary to which the valley 
now has equal rates with Portland, then the equalizing point 
in California should be at least 734 miles south of Springfield 
or 826 miles south of Portland, which would be 15 miles 
south of Fresno, Cal. 

“The commission finds as a fact that the traffic from Port- 
land east is more manly competitive than the traffic south, 
and the ‘first point south, therefore, to which the rates from 
Portland and the Willamette Valley should be the same, may 
properly be more distant than to the first point east of Port- 
jand.’ The equalizing point in California, therefore, should be 
somewhat more than 734 miles south of Springfield, Ore. 
However, instead of the order of the commission thus pro- 
viding, owing to a misapprehension of fact, as above set out, 
it names the equalizing point at Marysville, 630 miles from 
Portland and 505 miles from Springfield, being 137 miles 
north of Turlock and 160 miles north of Gustine, where the 
rates now equalize. 

“It appears therefore beyond question that the present ad- 
jeneent of rates into California which already gives Port- 
and the same rates as the Willamette Valley to Turlock and 
other points north of Fresno really favors Portland as com- 
pared with Willamette Valley rates to points west of Port- 
ee Ida., and discriminates against the Willamette Valley 
mills, 

“Furthermore, in view of the fact that the commission has 
not found the Portland rates to be unreasonable and does not 
prescribe the manner in which the alleged discrimination 
should be removed, this petitioner has reasons to believe that 
if the respondent Southern Pacific Co. is compelled to equalize 
rates in conformity with the order, it will be done by increas- 
ing the rates from the Willamette Valley rather than by low- 
ering the rates from Portland, and certainly rates from the 
Willamette if to California should not be permitted to 
be increased until an opportunity be given to be heard, inas- 
much as the reasonableness of the Willamette Valley rates 
was not in issue in the case.” 





LIST OF PROTESTANTS AGAINST ESCH PLAN 


In its report of the proceedings of the special transpor- 
tation committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and of the resolutions adopted at this meet- 
ing, held Jan. 17, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was not able 
to give the list of signers of the resolution, as some time 
was required by the secretary to get this into form. This 
list has now been provided and.is as follows: 

E. T. Bourns, San Francisco, Cal., representing the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association; production 500,000,000 feet 
annually. 

A. Larsson, San Francisco, Cal., representing the Califor- 
nia White & Sugar Pine Association ; production 800,000,000 
feet annually. Western Pine Association; production 
1,100,000,000 feet. 

J. C. Knox, Cadillac, Mich., representing the Michigas 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; production 700,000,- 
000 feet apy” : 

William A. Wimbish, Atlanta, Ga., representing the North 
Carolina Pine Association; production 750,000, feet. 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association; production 500,000,- 
000 feet. Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States; production 1,000,000,000 feet annually. 

Cc. H. Worcester, Chicago, Ill., representing the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; produc- 
tion 700,000,000 feet annually. 2 

A. W. Clapp and -B. C, Dahlberg, St. Paul, Minn., repre- 
senting the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assctiation; pro- 
duction 950,000,000 feet ae. 

McKay, New Orleans, + Tepresenting the South- 





ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association ; 


production ng 
000,000 feet annually. : 50, 

H. H. Snell, Birmingham, Ala., J. A. Sargent, Kansag (4 
Mo., and A. G. T. Moore, New Orleans, La., representing 
Southern Pine Association; production 6,000,000,000 
annually. 

D. H. Kline, Louisville, Ky., and O. C. 
Wis., representing the Nat 
turers’ Association ; 

D. L. Goodwillie, 
Chicago, representin. 
facturers, Eastern 


Lemke, Wy 
ional Veneer & Panel 
roduction 350,000,000 fect annually 
ames C, Jeffery and H. L. Pease, all 
the National Association of Box Mang 
hook & Wooden Box Manufacturers 
Association, North Carolina Pine Box and Shook Manutae. 
turers’ Association and Northwest Shook Association, 

J. R. Moorehead, Kansas: City, Mo., representing retail 
lumber yards handling approximately 10,000,000 feet of lum. 


ber annually. 
Asheville, N. C., 





George L. Forester, represen: 
Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association ; Drodeedtt 
450,000,000 feet annually. 

W. H. Cutler, Bangor, Me., representing the Hastern Lun. 
bermen’s Association; production 300,000,000 feet ann 

A. E. Solie, Wausau, Wis., representing the Central Wig. 
consin Traffic Association, and the Rotary Birch Club, 





ATTACKS RATES ON BUILDING MATERIALS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—T. J. Norton and 
Bond today filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a brief on behalf of the carriers in Docket No. 8894, 
Cameron & Co. vs, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al, 
complaint attacks the rates on sash, doors, blinds ang ; 
articles used in the construction of buildings from Ft, We 
and Waco, Tex., to points in Oklahoma, on the ground that 
the rates are unduly high and discriminate unduly in favor of 
complainant’s competitors. 

According to counsel for the railroads, the whole case ig 
grounded on the decision of the commission in Q) 
Traffic Association vs. Abilene & Southern Railway et al, 
In that case the commission adjusted rates on the same gr. 
ticles from Oklahoma points southbound into Texas, The 
complainant claims he is entitled to the same basis of rates 
on northbound shipments. 

“It is the contention of the carriers,” states the § 
“that the conditions, both commercial and transportation, 
affecting the transportation northbound are so utterly differ. 
ent from those affecting the transportation southbound 
the southbound rates can not be used as a standard for eon. 
structing rates northbound.” 

It is pointed out that. “while contending that the rate 
asked for by the complainant are so low as to be out of all 
reason, yet the carriers proposed at this hearing a 
ment of the rates on these articles on a materially lower basis 
than now in effect.” The contention is that the complainant 
nowhere in his brief or in the record has shown any good 
reason why the rates proposed by the railroads should not 
be adopted. The willingness of the carriers to reduce the 
rates attacked is regarded as an admission that they are 
excessive, 

Owners of mills at Oklahoma City and Okmulgee inter 
vened in the case and urged a rate of 22 and a fraction cents 
from Ft. Worth and Waco to southern Oklahoma. The car. 
riers “have proposed a basis of rates even more favorable to 
the plaintiff than their competitors in Oklahoma think they 
should have.” According to the brief, “if these Oklahoma 
mills are to continue. in business it is absolutely essential that 
they enjoy rates to this territory fairly related to the rates 
from the competing mills at Ft. Worth and Waco.” 





ASKS REHEARING ON WESTERN RATE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—The Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co. today filed with the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission a petition for a rehearing in Docket No, 8873, 
recently decided by the commission in favor of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co, and others. The 
commission is asked to reopen the case on the following 
grounds: 


1. That the commission erred in holding and decidin 
on lumber applying to points from the Southern Pa 
in Oregon south of Portland, and from points on the , 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. north of Po to 
Utah common points, on the same basis with the rate from 
Portland and Bridal Veil, was not a discrimination against 
Portland and Bridal Veil. 

2. That the commission erred in holding that the rates 
from Willamette Valley points to Utah points were forced 
upon Gefendants by the Southern Pacific. ; . 


3. That the commission erred in holding that the rates 
from Cascade Locks, Hood River and Bend, Ore. to the 
destination territory in Idaho, Utah and Montana on the 
basis from one to six cents less than the rate from 
and Bridal Veil were not a discrimination against Po 
and. Bridal Veil. 


4, That the commission erred in holding that because 
Portland had more advantageous rates to points on other 
lines than that involved in this case, there was no rij 
ination against Portland in applying the same rate from 
points north and south of Portland as from Portland. 


rates 
line 





REQUEST SUSPENSION OF NEW TARIFF 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Jan. 29.—The Merchants’ & Miners’ Trans 
portation Co.’s freight tariff, which has just been issued 
become effective Feb 10, cancels the tariff of April 1, 1914 
and increased rates on naval stores from 8 to 30 per cent 
The tariff covers naval stores in barrels from Savannah t0 
interior points and seriously affects Savannah concerns. 
naval stores interests have requested Traffic Manager 
to take the matter up with the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, thru Secretary C. B. McGinty, asking the commit 
sion to suspend the new tariff for investigation as to reasol 


now published. 


ableness of increases and as to proposed caacellation of-rates 





PLAN TO FIGHT PROPOSED INCREASE 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 29.—J. H. Townsend, secretary 


manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, has 


received copies of tariffs issued by the railroads 
advances of one cent a hundred pounds in hard 
from all producing points east of the Mississippi River 
Boston, Baltimore, Rochester, Syracuse and other 
taking the same rate. 

Mr. Townsend has already arranged for a meeting 
advisory board of the organization to take action on © 
posed advance,’ after which a petition will be filed. 
the Interstate Commerce Commission asking for a sv 
of the new tariffs until a hearing on the merits 
proposition may be had. 

' Mr. Townsend is also preparing to file, on behalf 
Helena (Ark.) members of the association, a petition 8 
to annul a proposed advance of one cent a hundred 
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pardwood lumber shipments from Helena to Kansas City 
other points in Western Trunk Line territory, which 
jost been announced by carriers to become effective 
15, In this connection Mr. Townsend calls attention 
the fact that the same carriers two years ago were allowed 
order of the commission to advance rates two cents a 
from the same source to the same destinations in- 

in the present proposed advance, and that the car- 
are seeking an additional advance of one cent a hundred 
mond eight days before the expiration of the previous 
 inder allowing the two cent advance, but will make a 
fight to prevent the latest proposed increase of 
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strenvous 
Wau GRANTS PETITION FOR RULE BASING 
anual CHARGES 


Houston, ‘Trx., Jan. 29.—The State railroad commission 
granted the petition for a rule basing freight charges 
cars ordered by shippers when cars of larger dimensions 


3 





. ter weight-carrying capacity are furnished. Petitions 
ting -retay jor lomber rates on the Lufkin, Hempstead & Gulf to points 
eet of lum. in Texas have been granted. 
enting the f 
Production OPPOSES REDUCTION OF FREE FREIGHT 
stern EXPORT TIME 
ntral Wis. New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 27.—The carriers’ tariff reducing 
‘lub, free time on export freight at seaboard points from fifteen to 

fye days has met with the opposition of the Southern Pine 

RIALS tion. Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore was recently 
instructed to make the attitude of the association clear on 

id Thomas the occasion of the meeting of the transportation committee, 
Ommission a wire to the chairman of the car demurrage and storage 
4, William committee of the National Industrial Traffic League, of 
: al. This which he isa member. This committee had already appeared 
ree pefore the suspension board of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission to oppose the tariff. While the association is anxious 





‘ound that to endorse any move by the carriers that would relieve the 
0 favor of car shortage, it believes that such a reduction on free export 
to time would work hardships on the exporters. As the league 
le case ig committee favors the broadest possible “right of appeal” 
Oklahoma from decisions of the commission, the Southern Pine Associ- 
vay et al, ation, thru the assistant secretary, extends its codperation 
> Sale ar. on this question. 
xas, The The Oliver bill authorizing the commission to originate 
S of rates and regulate rules for the transportation of cars on roads 
the § i engaged in the transaction of interstate business, was also 
e brief, discussed. Mr. Moore was instructed to codperate with the 
portation, National Industrial Traffic League as the representative of the 
rly differ. Southern Pine Association, and as such to work in conjunc- 
ry that tion with the league on any other matter of interest to the 
for con- manufacturers of southern yellow pine, 
the rates 
out of all 


ASKS CO-OPERATION IN SECURING DELAY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 27.—Traffic Manager W. F. 
Gardner, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, to- 
day is sending telegrams to the traffic managers of the 
Southern Pine Association, the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’? Association and other important lumbermen’s 
organizations, asking their codperation in petitioning for 


Bseba- 
AH 
BEESEE 





gee inter. a delay in the effectiveness of a general advance in lum- 
tion cents ber rates from southeastern territory to eastern 
The car. and New England destinations, which the carriers have 
Hie announced effective March 1. 
Okan Mr. Gardner today received Agent Chalenor’s Eastern 
ntial that Lumber Tariff and the Seaboard Air Line Eastern Lum- 
the rates ber Tariff, publishing an advance of 5 percent in addition 
to the present thru rate, of the proportion of such thru 
tate as accrues to the lines north and east of the Virginia 
CASE gateway. This means in round figures an increase of 
from 1 to 4 cents a hundred pounds. Mr. Gardner 
Fi wishes to obtain the assistance of his neighboring traffic 
(0. 8818 managers in obtaining from the Interstate Commerce 
» Oregon- Commission a suspension of these published rates. 
following ) 
bs AMOUNT OF WORLD’S SHIPBUILDING FOR 1916 
le Ine WasHIneTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—The Bureau of Naviga- 
e : tion has just issued some very interesting figures that 
ate phd show that during 1916 2,050 merchant vessels of 1,899,943 
1 against gross tons were built, while 1,149 merchant vessels of 
v 2,082,683 gross tons were lost thru war causes. In round 
~ a figures this represents a reduction of 200,000. gross tons 
7 from war causes or .5 percent of the world’s merchant 
‘he rates tonnage based on the 48,683,136 gross tons listed in 
te te Lloyd’s Register of June, 1916. The figures given on 


foreign production are not official, but were obtained from 
sources that are ‘‘entitled to credence’’ according to offi- 
tials of the bureau, while those of the United States were 
taken from the official Government returns. The figures 
for foreign countries were largely taken from the annual 
shipbuilding review of the Glasgow (Scotland) Herald, 
which says: 

In accordance with the request of the Admiralty and the 
Board of Trade all details of the work done in the shipbuild- 
ing yards of the United Kingdom are omitted. The returns 
from all the districts have been compiled with as much care 
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as revio y 
7 the og tote? ears, but we are not able to give more than 
oer by The merchant vessels built during 1916 were as follows: 
ni ganter aa 
or Wilby United BEMUOE.... 6. vcataatenibas aon sine 1.213 560,239 
ce Com palted Kingdom and Dominions..... 510 619,336 
commis Bho ot 8 -- soe nvenevenststos 250 246,23 
Grane BEE - 5... ..cvoceounenwetes 297 208,180 
of tualy MMe os» « «, <'0.satgee neem om auto 30 60,47 
: hah ted BARA'S <6 5 0 0.v\0\nihibyh tee apanta's Saau 70 44,903 
— er ee ae . et 
+--+... ocuvyualertiug ed 30 37.150 
jn. ee) <0 snc aseimebe te 6 eeae ee 18 25,950 
Chi SRI sa ee ae 4 10,071 
1 RRO ae ARES Soe 38 7,861 
BD o:.n 5 5 5 wc’, SHU 2,505 1,899,943 





No information is available from Belgium and Russia 
> area no merchant shipbuilding during the year. Also 
¢ figures regarding the outturn of the German shipyards 
ate not supposed to , accurate as no reliable information 
Sathand. However, it was thought best to include only 
ships as are known to have been launched. Practi- 
cally all of the ships built were for the cargo trade, with 
a few notable exceptions. The largest vessels launched 
in the United Kingdom were the Brecknockshire, of 12,000 
at Belfast and the steamer Tyndarcus, of 11,000 













gross tons, at Greenock. In other foreign countries the 
record is held by the turbine liner Paris, of 24,000 tons 
and 45,000 ih.p. built at St. Nazaire. Other large ves- 
sels were the Italian turbine liner Duilo, of 21,700 tons 
built at Sestri Ponente; a Hamburg-South American liner 
of 21,500 tons said to have been launched at Hamburg; two 
Italian steamers, the Milazzo and the Volturno, each of 
11,477 tons built at Spezia; a cargo steamer of 10,700 tons 
built at Dunkirk, France. The largest vessel built in the 
United States was an oil tanker of 10,050 tons constructed 
at Newport News. While the losses from war causes did 
not greatly exceed the outturn of new merchant tonnage 
it must be remembered that there were also severe losses 
from natural causes and that in all probability the actual 
net loss of tonnage for the year will reach a much larger 
figure than .5 percent of the world’s total merchant 
tonnage. 

Of the vessels built in the United States during the 
year fifty ships of 39,392 gross tons were delivered to for- 
eign owners and the remainder or 1,163 vessels of 520,847 
gross tons were registered under the American flag. Pros- 
pects for a much greater production by United States 
shipyards for 1917 are excellent and a feature that is of 
especial interest to lumbermen is that on Jan, 1 161 
wooden vessels of 207,623 gross were either being built 
or under contract to be built in American shipyards. 
These figures only refer to wooden vessels of 500. gross 
tons or over. 


PRICE ON WOOD BLOCK PAVING GOES DOWN 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Jan. 31.—While the price of about 
everything else is soaring skyward, the cost of wood block 
paving is going down—at least in Cambridge—a drop of 
50 cents a square yard being shown in the latest bids on 
this favorite street surfacing material with the Cambridge 
street department. Mayor Wendell D. Rockwood has an- 
nounced that the lowest bid for wood block paving received 
by the city is $1.64 a square yard delivered on the street, 
with a further cash discount of three and one-third cents 
a square yard, as compared with the previous lowest price 
of $2.14 a square yard net. This is a saving per square 
yard of 50 cents plus the cash discount, and will mean a 
very big saving for Cambridge this year, since a lot of 
wood block paving is to be done on the important down- 
town thorofares where business men absolutely refuse to 
stand for granite pavements of any kind. 

This last contract for wood block paving was awarded 
to Alexander B. Reed, president of the United States 
Wood Block Paving Co., whose bid was $1.64 less the cash 
discount stated above. The other bidders specified $1.73, 
$1.76, $1.80, $1.92 and $1.95. 








ISSUES INFORMATION ON PROGRESS OF SAFETY WORK 


The National Safety Council, whose headquarters are 
at 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, has begun a 
systematic publication of information upon this sub- 
ject, and the first three numbers of its monthly Safe 
Practices leaflet have been issued. The first discusses 
ladders, the second stairs and stairways, and the third, 
boiler rooms. These are printed in standard uniform 
size and members of the council are furnished a loose- 
leaf binder in which to preserve them. Reference in- 
dexes to the series will also be supplied from time to 
time. 

The National Safety Council is intended as a clear- 
ing house of safety work and for the general inter- 
change of information. It does not itself attempt to 
establish safety standards, but merely points out the 
best known practices. - Where, however, standards have 
been established by insurance companies or other au- 
thorities information as to these is given. The council 
has a committee of fifty safety experts working out 
the maximum and minimum requirements in safeguard- 
ing ‘practice. 

The National Safety Council also issues five bulle- 
tins a week, four intended for bulletin board posting 
for the information of employees and one for managers 
or superintendents. It also has a series of sectional 
bulletins intended for special industries, and maintains 
an information bureau for the answering of special 
safety questions. It also sends out monthly news let- 
ters to its members and has collections of slides and 
films illustrating safety practices that are intended for 
the loan use of members. 

Manufacturers employing under 100 employees may 
join the National Safety Council upon annual dues of 
$10; up to 200 employes, $15; up to 500 employes, $20. 
Manufacturers’ associations may take associate mem- 
bership at $10 per annum, and individuals who are not 
in the employ of firms or associations eligible to mem- 
bership may join individually at $5 annually. Mem- 
bership at present is largely composed of such large 
manufacturers as the International Harvester Co. and 
the Pullman Co., and railway, elevated and surface 
car systems. 


ANNOUNCE RECEIPT OF LARGE DONATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—Officials of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, today announced the receipt of a donation of 
$10,000 by the Douglas fir interests of the Pacific coast to 
the fund for investigating lumber markets in Europe, 
which is to be carried on by the bureau in codperation with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. This 
is the first large donation to the fund. Several smaller 
donations have been received.. It is proposed to raise a 
fund of $60,000. Should not the entire amount be donated 
the investigation will be carried on as extensively as the 
funds will permit. Officials of the bureau are highly 





gratified over the generous donation of the Douglas fir 
interests. 

No date has been set for the oral examination of can- 
didates who passed the second written examination for 
the position of lumber commissioner for this investigation. 


| HARDWOODS 





Many Orders Now Specify 


Immediate 
Shipment 


We are prepared to comply with 
this requirement. 


When you are in a hurry for 


| Hardwoods 


remember we can furnish the stock 
and the service, and that reasonably 
prompt delivery can be expected 
from orders placed with 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 


UALSULASUUNUUSTSAGELOCOLESAESANINNRNNELLAIITE 





“The largest hardwood mill in the world.” 





Miglb- end tie 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 




















Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers of | 


Hardwood and 
Hemlock Lumber 


SHINGLES— LATH | 























1 Com, & Btr. Bireh 
SILER [ume | meetin let 
50M ft. 4-4 Ne. 1 Common Birch 22 W ft 3 Common Ash 
15 Mt. 104 Me. 1 Com. & Bt. Birch |] 100 Wf. 6 ft. Coal Door Lamber” 
Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iror Mountain, Mich. 
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Brand 





“Velvet Edge” 
+’ Flooring 
’ Strips. 





sawed SAWED © 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited: 


“ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


A Dependable 
Brand 


is what every dealer wants today—de- 
pendable for quality, millworkand grad- 
ing. Like hundreds of other dealers, 
you too will find 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 














always possesses the same uni- 
form quality. Hardwoods are 
our specialty. Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
sh, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 

















Among the advantages we offer buyers who send their orders 
to us, by reason of being located in the Heart of the Best Arkan- 
sas Timber are 

Long Lengths—We ship as high as 60% 14 and 16 foot. 
Good Widths—10% tol5% in Quartered White Oak guar- 
anteed 10°’ and up. Plain Oak made as wide as is con- 
sistent with good manufacturing. 

Manufacture—Our manufacturing cost is 4 higher than 

it would be if we lowered our Standard. 

Inspection—National Inspection Guaranteed. Experi- 
enced and careful inspectors who ship a straight, reliable 
even grade of 


Plain Red Oak 


Qtd. White Oak Cypress 
Plain Qtd.Red Gum Car Material 
_ Ash Sap Gum 


Write or Wire for Prices Today. 


LittleRock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mgr. “ LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 








TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in ‘the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—National Magazine. 


“THE Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest LAND” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

























































THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


CoLuMBuS, OHIO, Jan. 26.—Well, it’s all out and over. Four score and 
more of the lumbermen who attended the thirty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers have gone on a hegira to 
the mills of the South and the other 720 have done scattered in various 
directions. The excursionists will live right on the train for ten days 
and sleep right on the train for ten nights—that is, if they live right 
they will sleep right. The porter will shake the berths down at night 
and the lumbermen in the morning. Yes, they are off for the land of 
flowers and sunshine and moonshine and other things. When they come 
back they will know how good lumber is made in Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana ete., and that is pretty good. They will see such good lumber 
that they will be ashamed hereafter to try to beat the salesman down 
on the price—that is, hereafter for a few weeks. 

The Ohio meeting was a great success. There were eight hundred deal- 
ers present—lumber, pinochle and stud. The thing started in glorious 
fashion and ended in the same way. It was the biggest thing that has 
happened in Columbus since Chick Harley made two touchdowns and 
kicked a field goal. These are football terms. All the knowledge some 
lumbermen have of football is from occasionally acting as the ball. 

Mr, William Ryan, of Toledo, president of the association, presided 
at all the meetings except the one when he was reélected. Then he called 
Fred Schulty, of Toledo, to the chair while he went out and put on 
his surprised look. He was bound that Toledo was going to remain in 
control of the situation. Mr. Schulty presided with great success, but 
several people who came in late mistook him for a back drop. Mr. Ryan 
returned and accepted the office for another year. If he hadn’t someone 
would have pinned him to the floor and given it to him with a force- 
pump. He has made such a good president and Findlay Torrence such a 
good secretary that the Ohio association has money in the treasury. 

It would take a good deal of space to print all the good things that 
were said about Secretary Torrence behind his back. People were always 
coming around and asking us if we didn’t think Torrente was a whale 
of a secretary. We don’t know how well he will like being called a 
whale, but we said he was. A man doesn’t like to be called a fish, but 
then a whale isn’t a fish. A whale is a mammal that has gone wet. 

J. T. Seott, of Bridgeport, showed the dealers a simplified way of fig- 
uring small lots of lumber that beats leaving the ‘‘ogh’’ out of ‘‘thru.’’ 
All you have to do to figure your lumber at $30 a thousand is to divide 
the width by two and multiply by the length and there you are. When 
you read about it in the convention report (see elsewhere) take it out 
and try it on your No. 2 common. 

Frank Snell talked about merchandising by retailers and advised them 
to get out their flivvers and go to it. Mr. Snell is not interested in any 
gasoline mill nor tire foundry. If dealers who have no flivvers will 
write to Mr. Snell he will be glad to supply the same, made out of the 
wood eternal and warranted not to warp, twist, shrink or rot. (Adver- 
tisement.) 

J. W. Martin, of Shreveport, La., brought the olive branch of the south- 
ern pine mills and waved it until the air was full of perfume and sweet 
music and bubbling fountains and applause. He showed that the mill- 
men were willing to come more than half way on the matter of grades. 
Then W. G. Smith, of Uhrichsville, got up in behalf of the retailers and 
went out to meet Mr. Martin and fell on his neck, but in a perfectly 
friendly way. It was a regular lovefeast and reminded some of us old 
fellows of some of the meetings of twenty years ago that were so dif- 
ferent. 

Julius Seidel explained the plans and purposes of the new national 
association of retailers and showed how we have been progressing since 
we began to progress. Julius whooped it up for the new organization 
just like he does everything for which he is. In fact he is a regular 
w-Hoo-Hoo-per. 

Assistant Secretary Simmons, of Oshkosh, b’gosh, made a greatly good 
speech at the convention, and of course when George Glass, of Pittsburgh, 
talked everybody saw thru it at once. But especial mention of the 
good speeches would just about take in every one but one. 

There was lots of smoking and eating and Hawaiing in the way of 
entertainment. A lot of fellows at the vaudeville waited around for a 
grass fire to start, but the only fire was on the eleventh floor of the 
hotel and was quickly extinguished by the fire department. President 
Ryan’s room was on that floor and the walls are supposed to have ignited 
during a rehearsal of the president’s speech of acceptance. Some burn- 
ing oratory. 

¥es, it was all a great success, and there wasn’t a man there but will 
he there again when the time comes, if he can. 














CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 1—This morning we move on to West Virginia, 
unsuspecting West Virginia, to mingle with the West Virginia retailers 
and builders; and we shall leave Cincinnati with some regret, however 
Cincinnati may feel about it, after having spent a couple of days with 
as good a gang as ever 44-sawed a beef tenderloin. It was the annnal 
meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, and if anybody came down here to remark how natural it looked 
he went away with an idea of pep and purpose that must have been a 
surprise to him. For the hardwooders decided to put codperation into 
operation, which looks impossible on the face of it, because the thing 
contained can not be bigger than the container, and codperation is a 
longer word than operation. But the fellow who generally wins out in 
this world—and we didn’t get this from our old pal, Stanley Krebs, either, 
but right out of our own consciousness—is the fellow that is always doing 
something that somebody else says can’t be did. So ecodperation is going 
into operation in this association, if Stark and Burns and a few more 
fellows bust a hame. , 

Mr. Stark, who comes from West Virginia, and his fellow committee- 
men had put it all into a document that they called a report and handed 
out in the form of a tract, but for which we have invented the better 
name of the Declaration of Dependence. It started out on the proposi- 
‘tion that, while all men were created free and equal, hardwood lumber 
is sometimes almost free but darned seldom anywhere near equal. The 
result is that some buyer is sometimes paying more than he ought to 
while some manufacturer is paid less than he ought and there is hades 
to pay generally. Now we propose to admit that we hardwood men are 
all more or less dependent on each other—not for support, which heaven 
forbid, but for our prices; for we are the fellows who make the hardwood 
and, of course, we are the fellows who make the prices—that is, those 
that the buyer doesn’t make for us. So, since we make the market, it 
might not be a bad idea for us to know what kind of a market we are 
making. 


But hitherto it has been our practice to make our prices in a dark- 


want the other fellow to k& 
exactly how we had him; and pen, 
ally he didn’t, because, 
wanted to know he didn’t ask 2 
the buyer. Now the buyer ig all right, 
he is a good fellow; but he’s g 

and he would be a pretty punk bys, 
if he let his enthusiasm run away | i 
him and bulled the hardwood mau. 
when some hardwood man asked } 
what it is. So we have been making 
prices in the dark, with the buyer 
holding the lantern. i 

Then someone made a 
He wanted to know what prices his 
competitors were making, He: imme. 
diately thought of Burns. (No 
president, but the detective) Bu 
that wouldn’t do. Then he asked the 
buyer. And that did—him Sometimes, 
But Dame Rumor was his prj 
source of information; and 
Rumor is a careless lady with the 
truth. So the hardwood 
price had about as hard a time of 
as a pretty choir singer’s reputation 
in a small town. 

Then came the discovery. We want 
to know what the other fellow is sell. 
ing his lumber for. We have asked 
Dame Rumor, and the buyer and yy. 
rious other persons. I tell you what 
let’s do—let’s ask him. Now that 


room with an orange light, We = 


what we hardwood manufacturers ayy | 


going to do. 

Of course we know Mr. Competitor 
is not going to tell us himself ourgelf. 
directly—that is, not yet. So well 
just ask him to tell somebody else— 
scmebody interested—and then he ¢an 
strike an average, and there you ar, 
Of course, we won’t know a 
what Bill is getting; but we shall knoy 
what Bill and Pete and Henry are 
ting collectively divided by three, and 
that will help some. After a 
when we find out what the other fd. 
low is getting, and what. we are spen¢- 
ing, we may begin to find out what th 
price ought to be. 

So that is what the hardwood mant- 
facturers are going to try out. Ifit 
doesn’t work, there will always bea 
sneaking idea in the minds of some 
folks that the fault wasn’t with the 
plan but with the hardwood men; ani 
if it is, then we needn’t shed any tear 
over them. 

Of course the convention did other 
things besides this. There was the 
vaudeville show Tuesday night, That 
show was a good omen. A couple df 
African-Americans, to use a_hyphet, 
showed the audience how the hatd- 
wood lumber market was made in the 
past, altho it was not as realisti¢ a 
if they had worn sledgehammers i 
stead of padded mitts. But as it was 
they went merrily along making prices 
at each other, and meeting a $2 eutly 
handing the other fellow $4 more in 
a sweetened grade, until somethiig 
happened. 

Some plethoric persons preseit— 


probably the newspaper men—begal 


throwing money on the stage; aul 
then the two African-Americans for 
got: all about hammering each othe 
and codperated to pick up the money. 
Now that the hardwood lumberme 
who were in the audience see some 


real money in sight, perhaps they wil 


do the same thing. 
We wish we had space, and wind, # 
tell all about that convention. Get 
erally we mix around with 
and are not permitted to mingle wih 
the captains of industry in the lumber 
trade, who are supposed to have 
poetry in their souls. We found tlt 
manufacturer as good a fellow as tit 
retailer, as alive to the forward move 
ment in the lumber trade, and : 
as willing to have us scatter flowers ® 
poesy in his path as the little neta) 
whose heart still reacts to the # 
of brotherhood planted there eo 
ago by good old Met Saley. We 
to meet the manufacturer a4 
mingle in his midst, and afford Mm 
the enjoyment of our society. 
The Lumbermen’s Club of. 
cinnati received. Messrs. Brown 
Stratemeyer poured. It was 
place to drop in and get a 
a smile. 


NEEDLESS ADVICE 


‘‘ Neither a borrower nor.a le 
Is very good advice, we all 4 
Advice I follow to the fulle 
For I can neither borrow cash 
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NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Special correspondence of the AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN] 
4 10.—The importation of wood goods into the whole 
the United Kingdom in 1916 and its equivalent in dollars 
oh similar figures in 1915 were as follows: 
1916 1915 
Loads Value Loads Value 
.. 637,668 $ 23,009,605 817,268 $ 20,295,435 
1,530,767 54,378,665 1,800,970 40,398,965 
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430,212 16,514,390 530,609 12,697,145 

257,722 12,635,315 324,364 9,030,910 

801,292 31,217,940 1,126,522 25,838,165 

es 28,626 986,300 46,643 1,475,545 
gleeperS +++ <> 226,549 6,586,125 178,208 3,906,940 





Totals ...3,912,836 $145,328,340 
it! 

fewn and Pit, 034850 45,798,755 2,490,739 $ 36,670,390 

171,186 9,870,250 350,201 13,580,325 


stives, mabog- 

any, etc...- 

Totals .. .6,318,872 $200,997,345 7,665,524 $163,893.815 

These remarkable figures show that whereas 1,347,000 

less were imported in 1916 as compared with the 
ous year the value of the 1916 import is $37,000,000 
more than that of 1915. The figures for the last year are 
the smallest on record. During the first season affected by 
the war the import dropped as regards quantity about 350,- 
yoo standards, to about four-fifths of the average pre-war 
jerel, while the average cost was only slightly increased. 
During the second season the quantity was maintained, but 
the cost rose about 50 percent. During 1916, however, the 
tion has been far less satisfactory, inasmuch as the 
shortage approaches 630,000 standards, which approxi- 
mately represents a loss of one-third of the annual supply 
jn normal times, while it appears that the average cost has 
heen inflated by no less than 140 percent, and as prices are 
still rising the future may well breed anxieties for those 
who desire to maintain, if not a cautious, still a balanced 
judgment in directing transactions which might yield a 
decent margin of profit, or again could as easily result in 
yery heavy loss. 

As regards the sources of supply the quantities sent by 
the various exporting countries are in much the same pro- 
portion as in 1915. Sweden and Norway, for whom the war 
has been a great blessing in this respect at any rate, are the 
oly countries that show an increase over the average of the 
jast five years, whereas Russia, which in pre-war times sup- 
plied half the requirements of the United Kingdom, now 
sends only one-fifth. Canadian business has also improved, 
as whereas before the war only 15 percent of the total im- 
port was shipped from this country it now exceeds 20 
percent: In addition the Government has imported large 
quantities from Russia and Canada, a portion of which may 
be released to general consumption if the position becomes 
critical later on. 


4,824,584 $113,643,100 





The Trade of 1916 


The last twelve months must undoubtedly be regarded by 
the timber trade of this country as a most successful year, 
more so in fact than that which preceded it, altho greater 
dificulties have had to be overcome. Unlike 1915, which 
showed a steady rising market, there have been considerable 
fuctuations in prices and as a result the balance of profit 
or loss has been on a much larger scale than heretofore. 
During the first four months business proceeded on quite a 
satisfactory basis. The next four months, as a result of a 
curtailment of Government orders, showed a big reaction, 
the difference between the highest and lowest prices for 
Baltic goods being as much as $19 per 1,000 feet. In Au- 
gust the Government again came into the market for even 
larger quantities than before with the result that not only 
was a highly profitable business possible but the previous 
losses were wiped out and the year ended on a note of great 
prosperity. 

The following table taken from Foy, Morgan & Co.’s an- 
nual circular shows the increase in the average import cost 
per standard during the last nine years: 


1916....£24 10 3 1018. ...£10-.9'3 1910... £3.83 
1915.....15 11 —- 1912. 918 3 1G00....5° 9: 0-3 
1914.... 10 13 — a012.... Oo. 9— 1908.... 8 16 6 


This additional burden of cost is almost entirely due to 
the tremendous increase in freight rates, and it is probably 
true that altho prices have stiffened at the shipping ports, 
quite 75 percent of this extra outlay has gone into the 
hands of Scandinavian shipowners. In spite of the diffi- 
culties caused by the reduction in the supply of labor the 
year has ended with light stocks and the prospect of a con- 
tinuance of the good winter trade at the highest prices yet 
touched. 

London Dock Stocks 


These stood as follows on Jan. 1 and corresponding date 









1917. pcs. 1916, pcs. 

Ns sca \as5iorp. 05.055 alate taoae 968,696 919,803 
MUMCEENS ....0.0600% Sree ere haste 2,495,417 1,871,899 
me... 376,920 421,276 
Spruce Tee 922,687 1,181,476 
BEEBS-HOAIS. 6 c.0 0 octsciac'st 20,113 21,822 
REIS 2... ocd Sees 10,338,580 7,895,545 
MET DOSTOS 26. cs cece ccc seeds 4,474,643 4,128,150 
aioe a4 gobs 6 atm ae ok ie 19,597,056 16,439,971 


There is thus a substantial surplus as compared with last 
year, the most important increases being in rough boards 
and battens, but, generally speaking, the present holding is 
in excess of that of a year ago. 


Dock Deliveries in 1916 


These are as follows with comparative figures for 1915 . 





attached : 
1916, pes. 1915. pes. 
BI ios oc och pale OR dee 1,463°313 1,625,510 
NES 26 5, oy a eee ee 3.419.357 3,858,427 
io. sin alan bw kee 339,371 412,328 
SRN maa i Oi 1,038,755 866,624 
teh pine blocks. ..........0000% 18,275 55.449 
BEMITON, oe ca eet 6,647,550 6,988,033 
Maned boards . 2.228222! 7,415,011 9,686,141 
ES se widas iene ae 20,341,635 23,492,517 


This represents a shortage comparing 1916 with 1915 of 
12,100 standards, the deliveries for the last year being the 
Smallest for many years past. 

The Pitch Pine Market 

Operators in pitch pine have had a very difficult year, 
eyed chiefly to the slfortage of tonnage, which has probably 

t this branch of the trade harder than any other. At the 
feet ing of the year freights had reached $60.60 per 1,000 
a0 Continuing to advance as the year progressed they 

d reached the record figure of $67.90 by the end of May, 
and altho rates eased off a little during the summer months 

P was not so great as for Baltic and Canadian sup- 
bites, and at the end of 1916 they had reverted to the high- 


est figures of the year. This of course had its effect on 
prices, which showed an upward tendency all along except 
for a slight setback in the summer and the price for 30- 
foot average sawn timber today is $88 per 1,000 feet or 
four times higher than it was before the war. As a result 
the demand in London has been a very disappointing one, 
as buyers were naturally disinclined to purchase except 
from hand to mouth. The import of deals has only been 
about one-third of last year’s total, and altho toward the 
end of the year rather more interest was shown in this 
market, as the prices of the larger sizes from the north of 
Europe more closely approximated the initial cost of pitch 
pine, the trade has been a small one and the return on the 
outlay not encouraging. Some parcels of railway sleepers 
were again seen among the imports, but this is a special 
branch of trade and there is no open market, quotations be- 
ing entirely dependent on prices on tonnage. 


Oregon Pine 


The only cargo of this wood received last year was one 
shipped in a German vessel which was detained at the 
Azores for several months; but a number of cargoes have 
been received on Government account, which of course does 
not affect the stock here. A number of parcels of lumber 
have been received both here and in Liverpool per the Blue 
Funnel Line, and prices have varied according to the ton- 
nage rates. There has been a great demand for silver spruce 
for Government purposes, and parcels which have come in 
even at the high freights current have found a ready market 
if the quality was satisfactory. The demand is still good 
for this article, but shippers find it hard to get hold of logs 
which show a sufficient percentage of clear to make the 
business remunerative even at the high prices asked. No 
further cargoes of sequoia (Californian redwood) were re- 
ceived in 1916, but the old stock has been sufficient to 
meet current requirements, which were not large. 


Mahogany 

The Government prohibition on the importation of ma- 
hogany early in the year has practically stopped the import 
trade, only 430 tons (176,000 feet) having been received 
during the year, of which 92,000 feet (238 tons) were 
Tabasco and 84,000 feet (192 tons) African wood. This 
compares with an import of 5,067,000 feet in 1915, which 
was only about one-third of the normal supply. Fortunately 
3,300,000 feet were carried over from 1915, which helped 
matters somewhat. Prices, which stood at a high level at 
the beginning of the year, have continued to advance month 
by month practically without interruption. Comparatively 
few public auctions have been held thruout the year, but 
each one marked a substantial rise in values as compared 
with its predecessor. No auction sales have been held since 
October, when values again advanced. Prices today stand 
at a record hitherto undreamt of in the history of the trade, 
and there is seemingly no reason why they should not go 
higher still while the very small stock gradually becomes 
smaller. The first hand steck carried over to 1917 amounted 
to 809,000 feet, consisting of Honduras, Tabasco and 
African (Cape Lopez) wood, of which about 25 percent 
was badly damaged by fire. 


' 
American Hardwoods 


A feature of the year has been the importation under 
license of 1,675,000 feet of American cut lumber, which has 
been used in the construction of aeroplanes. Dock stocks 
are now down to a lower level than has ever been known 
before and the prospects of trade for the ensuing year are 
by no means encouraging, everything pointing to the volume 
of business being greatly restricted. While there is a stead- 
ily increasing shortage of ships for foodstuffs, it is unlikely 
that tonnage will be available for timber carrying unless 
urgently required for Government purposes. 

The importation of the chief woods used in theecabinet 
and furniture trades having been prohibited early in the year 
the amount of business done has been very small and prices 
have reached a very high level. Fortunately Government 
orders have consumed large quantities of certain woods, 
chiefly walnut and whitewood, but the demand from this 
source has fallen off of late. 

In black walnut lumber the chief call has been for flitches 
for gunstocks and firsts and seconds quality for aeroplane 
propellers, for which the demand has often exceeded the sup- 
ply. Stocks are now reduced to a very low level. 

Very high prices have been obtained for plain oak planks 
and boards, which have only been sparingly imported, as 
there was but a small Government demand for these goods, 
but stocks are now almost exhausted. 

Considerable quantities of whitewood (poplar) have been 
requisitioned by the naval and military authorigies, and 
very high prices have ruled; stocks are now very short. 

Ash is practically the only United States hardwood the 
importation of which has not been prohibited. Consequently 
the supply has generally been sufficient to meet the demand, 
which has fluctuated a good deal thruout the year. A fair 
business was done in last season’s wood, but the scarcity 
of shipping space was a serious handicap. Greater attention 
has been paid to the possibilities of native timber, which has, 
to an important extent, displaced imported ash for Govern- 
ment purposes. The lumber market has been fitful, but the 
year’s trade shows a considerable consumption of prime and 
medium qualities, chiefly in planks. 

In satin walnut the demand has been almost exclusively 
confined to sap gum, chiefly in the wider specifications which 
were required for war work. 


Canadian Goods 


The trade in yellow pine deals has again been a small 
one, but the dearness of freights and the appreciation of 
the values of Baltic goods have enabled holders to obtain 
better prices than last year. During the last three months 
the demand has improved and the outlook generally is 
favorable.° 

A large business has been done in spruce during the year, 
especially from the lower ports owing to the competition 
from Riga and Petrograd, shipments having practically 
eeased for the time being. The market opened strongly at 
the beginning of the year, but prices fell away considerably 
during the summer and big losses were incurred in the 
realization of cargoes placed on the market in July and 
August. Those importers who held on to their goods have 
had no reason to regret doing so, as prices have since appre- 
ciated 25 percent, and are still rising. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 1.—Renewed activity is shown in the export lumber 
trade, sawn timbers especially moving in large quantities 
from local ports. It is estimated that the Standard Export 
Lumber Co. alone will ship 15,000,000 feet of sawn timbers 
to Europe the next month. Ocean freights are holding up 
and ,advances are soon expected. The Kirby Lumber Co. 
has chartered two more steam schooners, the Speedwell and 
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with a knowl of the kind of 
At Your Service: jimbs: [ince enned fom 
Riccar Yellow Pine, Hardwoods 
Cedar Poles, Piling and Posts 
Direct mill connections insure attractive prices. 


L.L.HAY, “ines” COLUMBUS, OHIO 


and Trust Bldg., 








Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise 








Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 


GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16° | 12,122” 6x6 squares 12 to 16" 
4,633" 7x7 squares 12to 16" | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16° 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 





We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA, 








DON’T FORGET 


_ We Specialize in Mixed Cars 
White Pine, Hemlock . 
and Basswood Lumber 





Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, B 
Window F rames an Mouldinen™ } : 9 
Red Siding and Fir Doors, 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., Sazins~: 








Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
never was in the lumber busi- 


Resawed Fables . mice bs 
ness, He never wrote any w: 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH sayings about as 4 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency, This new book [# a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.”? in fact, it is the 
‘ funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business, 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Offers Rooms and Service 


At rates unequalled in a hotel of its class. 


Rates for Rooms from $2.00 Upward 
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ae Leaf Yellow Pine 
For Eastern Buyers 


When you want Yellow Pine Lumber 
in a hurry, tell us your needs. We 
guarantee prompt shipments by either 
railor water. Daily capacity 100,000 ft. 


Get Our Prices Today. 


Lumber for the Yard Trade 








HELEN, FLORIDA 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


\ 


Long 
Leaf 


/ 





Flooring, 

Ceiling, Lath, Domestic 

Car Material, and Export 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co. Frontbe: 


FLORIDA. 








= 
J. D. HENDERSON, 
Sec.-Treas. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


Caryville, Florida 


FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


G. 0. WAITS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 

















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Cummer Cypress Company, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
* and 1402 North American Bidg., Philadelphia. 














elioas Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock ) 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
ODESSA, 








(Shipping Point Gulf Pine.) 


Gulf Pine Company, 
Be pany 


FLA. ‘iY 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration 1 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 


quest. Also catalog of many other books for 
“ interested in lumbering and forestry. 
AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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the Ooaster, to engage in the transportation of lumber from 
Galveston to the West Indies. 

Shipments last week were as follows: 

For Manchester: Per steamship Hsperanza de Larrinaga— 
1,971 pieces staves, value not specified. 

For Liverpool: Per steamship Defender—10,000 pieces 
staves, value not specified. 

The American schooner William EH. Burnham, 642 tons, 
and the British schooner Irma Bentley, 393 tons, are in 
port to load lumber for Cuban ports. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 29.—Exports of lumber and its manufactures from 
Boston during December, 1916, were valued at $118,716, as 


compared with exports during December, 1915, which totaled 
$148,210 in value. Last November’s exports amounted to 
$149,109. Exporters hold the scarcity of ocean tonnage 
and the exorbitant rates demanded by ship owners responsi- 
ble for the falling off in lumber shipments to foreign buyers 
rather than any shrinkage in the volume of inquiries. Other 
reasons for the comparatively light December export busi- 
ness were the railroad congestion and resultant freight em- 
bargoes which held back cars of lumber destined for delivery 
at Boston wharves for shipment to foreign ports. This 
would suggest that with lumber now moving more freely by 
rail in New England that the January export business will 
be more nearly normal, if not greater than the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 

One interesting fact shown by the custom house report is 
the continued increase in the price of wood pulp. In Decem- 
ber of 1915 there were exported from Boston 200 tons of 
wood pulp valued at $31,989, but during the last month with 
only 155 tons of wood pulp shipped abroad, mostly to Eng- 
land, the value is given as $69,488, or an average of more 
than $448 per ton. 

The following table gives a comparison of the December 
lumber exports in 1916 and 1915: 


treasurer of the Brooks Manufacturing Co., of q.. 
Rapids, Mich., and secretary of the new company, 
pected to’ arrive shortly from the East. 5 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 27.—The Ocean Lumber Co., of Seattle, engageg 
export business, this week dispatched the schooner 9 
ham from Tacoma, loaded with 1,250,000 feet of Igy 
Durban, Natal, South Africa. The schooner Willis 4, Hot 
sailed from Bellingham with a similar cargo from the 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills for Callao, also loaded 
the Ocean Lumber Co. } 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 29.—The Russian schooner Margareta, chartereq 
the Standard Export Lumber Co., arrived in port § 
take on a cargo of 1,500,000 feet of timber for 
England. The Russian bark August, which has been 
for two weeks loading 1,000,000 feet of timber, wiq 
within ten days for England. — 


‘NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 29.—Lumber exports via New Orleans totaled ¢ 
the week ending last Saturday 633,000 feet—plus the A 
ments to British ports regarding which information ig ie 
held, and the following items of unstated measurement: 
5,809 pieces, 402 bundles lumber; 1,075 pieces oak } . 
547 pieces pine timber. There were moved export also 
staves, 23,008 bundles shooks and 1,529 crossties, Pub. 
lished manifests include clearances to Havre, Oporto 
Christiania, but aside from the staves, the parcels g 
to European ports were of comparatively small volume, More 
than half the total lumber movement disclosed for the Week, 
—343,000 feet—moved by one vessel to the Isthmus, 

4 Little or no change 





1916 
Quantity Value 
Logs— 

Other than hickory, oak, walnut... 
Boards, planks, deals— 

Fir 

Gum 

(8) 101,000 bd. ft. 
16,000 bd. ft. 


834,000 bd. ft. 
6,000 bd. ft. 


Shortleaf pine 

Spruce 

All other 
Shooks— 


Totals 
Loss for December, 1916 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 27.—Carrying enough lumber in one cargo to pay for 
the original cost of the vessel, the wooden schooner William 
Nottingham sailed from Tacoma this week for South Africa 
on what is expected to be its farewell voyage, it lately having 
been purchased by Norwegian interests that probably will 
take it out of_the Pacific coast trade, in which it has 
plied since it was built,,several years ago. The Notting- 
ham loaded at the Danaher Lumber Co.’s mill, taking 1,235,- 
000 feet of lumber, most of it merchantable, for the Ocean 
Lumber Co. Its charter rate for the voyage is 250s, about 
$62.50, or about $77,000 freight money for the one voyage, 
which will take about four months. 

The highest freight rate recorded for a sailing vessel 
from the North Pacific to South America is that at which 
the schooner H. B. Jackson has been chartered for carrying 
lumber—$32 a thousand feet. 

The Sloan Shipbuilding Corporation this week closed a 
deal for a 12-acre waterfront site at Olympia, where it will 
install yards. It announces that it has contracts for four 
motorships, each to be 280x46x24 feet, and each requiring 
1,500,000 feet of lumber. The new concern will also place 
orders for 2,000,000 feet of lumber for its yard construc- 
tion. P. D. Sloan is president of the company and Joseph 
A. Sloan consulting engineer. The company is incorporated 
for $1,000,000, its stock all fully subscribed, and it expects 
to lay its first keel March 1. John A. Pierce, secretary- 


° 13,000 bd. ft. $ 


: eas ; rt that nine sailing vessels 


$118,716 
29,494 


ported in the export sity 

More or less activity fg ‘ 
at other Gulf ports, today's 
advices from Moss Point 
Miss., stating, for example, 


1915. 
Quantity . Value 





















loading there for West ] 


. § tt. ‘643 and other destinations, A 


movement is also reported 4 
from Gulfport. a 
Charles H. Higgins, head 
a firm which formerly . 

ated a fleet of steam |} 
carriers on the Pacific coagt 
visited New Orleans last week, 
It is stated that three of the 
vessels controlled by Mr, 
gins and associates have been 
transferred to Gulf service and are being operated unde 
charter from New Orleans and Port Bolivar, Tex., to 
ports. The vessels are the steamers Coaster, Fort Bragg and 4 
O. M. Clark. A number of other ships have been secured 
Gulf trade from the west Coast, by purchase and charter, | 
during the last few months. ~ 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 29.—The schooner Susie H. Davidson finished loadit 
last Thursday at the wharves of the Lutcher & Moore Lam” 
ber Co. It cleared Friday for Kingston, Jamaica, with cargo 
of about 500,000 feet of yellow pine. 

The steamship Kathleen is daily expected to arrive for 
cargo for the British Isles. This steamer is the largest yet 
booked for the port. P33 

The schooner William C. May arrived in port last week 
and is loading cargo of all heart, clear boards from the — 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. for Canary Islands. It will 
carry about 500,000 feet. ay 


aan ne ‘ 


CANADIAN EXPORTS SHOW INCREASE 
Orrawa, ONnT., Jan. 30.—During the nine months 


$148,210 


Dec. 31, 1916, Canada exported forest products valued at © 
$46,138,000, compared with $42,184,000 for the same period © 


in 1915, and $35,056,103 in 1914. The month’s exports” 


were valued at $4,262,428, compared with $3,553,083 in 
December, 1915, and $2,698,804 in December, 1914. a 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 















Many sash and door centers report a good volume of busi- 
ness bein§ received, with preparations going on for a brisk 
spring trade. The car shortage is still a serious drawback 
to business and wholesalers are asking for plenty of time, 
in view of shipping delays. The Twin City factories are 
operating on a winter schedule, with currerat business well 
taken care of and preparations active for more than a normal 
spring business. At Buffalo demand has fallen off slightly 
in the last few weeks, but more business is looked for with 
the opening of the building season. As soon as the weather 
shall moderate at Baltimore better business is hoped for. 
Cincinnati reports a good volume of business, as builders are 
busy rushing work under contract to completion. Mills are 
replenishing stocks and are working on special contracts 
that call for delivery early in the spring. St. Louis has 
squared away for spring business, as signs point to a brisk 
business in early months, Kansas City reports an increased 
activity in standard lines and inquiries increasing on special 
work, The Tacoma sash and door trade is above normal, 
with a good outlook. 

Cold weather has halted the Chicago sash and door trade, 
altho the situation is still very promising and every indica- 
tion is for a very active spring season. Some concerns have 
moved up quotations a point and it is more than likely the 
advance will be general. The advance is due to the in- 
creased cost of every kind of material used by the sash and 
door manufacturers, ranging from lumber to putty. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are operating on a 
winter schedule with current business well cared for, but 
they are preparing for better than a normal spring business. 
All indications are for a big building activity in this terri- 
tory, and stock sizes are being made up in quantities to tax 
storage room. Retail yards are carrying light stocks and 
inquiries already indicate a heavy run of orders to develop 
soon. The first ones are showing up now, and wholesalers 
are urging buyers to give them plenty of time in view of 
shipping delays. 

At Baltimore large requirements are looked for when the 
weather becomes steadier and building can go on with a 
minimum of interruption. <A trouble of the sash. and door 
makers is the abnormal] prices that they must. pay for all 
materials, with the sole exception of lumber. At times it is 
almost impossible to gét certain materials at any price. 
This renders the business uncertain and tends to lessen 


competition and makes for higher prices. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) factories report the demand as smaller 


than a few weeks ago. New business is not coming in 
rapidly and not much immediate improvement is looked 
owing to the season. Very little stock is now on 


the normal increase with the approach of the building season © 


will find the mills running more actively. The outlook 
trade during the coming spring is considered favorable. 
Manufacturers in Cincinnati and vicinity are doing a 
volume of business, as builders still are completing Wé 
under contract. There is little call for materials for o 
side construction, but there have been very satisfactory! 
quiries looking to next season. Mills are replenishing d 
stocks and are at work on special contracts that call for 
delivery early in the spring, operating to capacity. iS. 
Having passed thru the season of stock taking, the sash 
and door trade of St. Louis has squared itself for the Spm | 
business, to which it looks with expectations of plemly #7” 
do, if the signs do not fail. The millmen are ha e 
trouble, too, with the car shortage and there is a fee 
uncertainty as to future transportation. : 
Slightly increased activity is shown at Kansas City, 
in standard lines, but inquiry on special work is ind 
and plants look for a heavy increase in orders next 
The sash and door trade at Tacoma, Wash., is very 
for the time of year; above normal some factories 
The market is in about the same condition as. 
January and steady, with good outlook. pee 
San Francisco factories are quiet, with prospects for! 
improvement before long. The door factories @ 
Bay are operating about as usual for this time of year. 
cutting-up departments at nearly all of the large. 
sawmills are in steady operation and are well sppp} 
orders, but the supply of door stock lumber is rut 
and when the manufactured stuff on hand has been 
curtailment may follow. Shipments of white pine do 
and open sash to the East are still limited by the ‘ 
ply, but the shortage has been relieved to’ some pe 
A seasonable volume of business is reported by WHE. 
glass manufacturers and jobbers, altho both di 
the trade are hampered by freight car shortage. + 
supply situation is still unsatisfactory in some 
the country, which causes curtailment of production. 
are firm and the tendency is upward. 
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[ATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


99,—Witb further rainfall thruout the valley terri- 
the woods are so wet that practically no progress is re- 
tin logging. A few firms are making fair progress, 
, generally the amount of timber being cut and hauled to 
j rights of way and to river banks is limited. How- 
is a good supply of timber already out and this 

the situation as to present manufacturing operations. 
Log Loading Co. says there has been no inter- 

with log loading during this month, as the timber 

, been prepared for loading. It expects to accom- 
full figure announced earlier in the month, about 
cars, for mills at Memphis and elsewhere in the Mem- 
Kteritory. One of the biggest plants in this section, 
joads its own logs, reports very good success in keep- 

¥e mill supplied and so far there has been comparatively 
interference with the manufacture of southern hard- 


ments in ihe Mississippi are being closely watched. 
tributaries of the river are again rising and a 
¢ volume of water is in sight—nothing suggestive of 
conditions in the immediate future, but the time is 
at hand when flood conditions must:be reckoned with 
these are taken into consideration in connection with all 
for getting out logs as well as for having lumber 
mibuted so as to be free from any danger from this 
Present indications are that the river will go to a 

of 81 feet. 
j, H, Bonner & Sons, the latest lumbermen to open gen- 
j giles offices in Memphis, have secured suite No. 1323 
the Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. Building and will con- 
4 the selling end of their business from this point on 
after Feb. 1. H. J. Richards, formerly sales manager 
ie Tallabatchie Lumber Co., has become associated with 
‘; frm and will have charge of the offices here. W. C. 
set will make his headquarters at Jonquil, Ark., where he 
jook after the operations of the firm’s big mill-at that 


me Miller Lumber Co., which some time ago acquired 
gwmill and box factory of the Indiana & Arkansas 
+ Co. at Marianna, Ark., a few miles west of Mem- 
is making extensive repairs and improvements, and 
plants will be placed in operation as soon as this 
& has been completed. ‘The Miller Lumber Co. owns 
qperates other plants beside those acquired at Marianna 
is now one of the more important manufacturers of 
and boxes in this section. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


30—Hardwood manufacturers and distributers have 
mshing trade to be free as possible from business in 
to entertain the delegates and visitors to the national! 
tion of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
Tnited States, which today opens its sessions here. 
departments of the market are reported more active 
prices are stronger. The car situation, while better 
mat the first of the year, when the railroads gave such 
live assurances that relief was certain and that normal 
be restored in a few weeks, is not what it was ex- 
Hel to be. It is asserted by shippers and carriers alike 
t the improvement has been checked by the latest order 
ihe Interstate Commerce Commission for immediate return 
ill cars to their own lines as soon as they have been 
ded. It is claimed that more cars are moving as a 
itof that order, but that more empty cars are in transit, 
that the removal of congestion at certain points is 
interfered with. The carriers assert that it is not the 
ment of empties one way that will relieve the situation, 
the movement of loaded cars both ways. 
fe lumber market shows further improvement in com- 
son with a year ago, and the agreement is general that 
year has started with every promise of better trade 
last. A good accumulation of orders awaits the open- 
of spring activities, and inquiries coming in every day 
assurance that the demand and distribution are to be 
tained. An encouraging feature of the market is the 
from all sides that collections have improved since 
fist of the year, and this is taken as indication of 
# ease in that direction than was experienced last 
. Good reports come from all consuming interests. 
ically all of which are operating on a greater scale 
at this time last year. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


l. 30.—Strength is the chief feature of the lumber 
Buying is fairly active in every respect and prices 
strong all along the line, and prospects are considered 
i, Lumbermen generally believe that spring trade will 


M yellow pine there is considerable activity shown, as 
lets are buying more liberally. Hardwoods. also are 
g and prices are firm. 
hufacturers of millwork, doors and sash have a good 
and prices are advancing in certain items. Consider- 
is done for the expected active spring building 


R Allen, of the H. R. Allen Lumber Co., has returned 
& trip to New Orleans and other southern points. H. 


oy of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., will leave 


the South. 


steam railways have joined in a request to the Utilities 
, or for authority to levy a “reconsignment charge” 
ing freight. The question is a new one and will be 

study before a decision is given. The movement is 
tl to give the railways an earning for the multifarious 

ey have with speculators in coal and other mate- 
bill cars to one market under a fictitious name, 

, econsign them to another market where prices are 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
29.—1; 


a large umber operators are interested in the report 
so Power plant operated by water will be erected 
ol sires about thirty miles from New Albany. The 
od lic Service Co. is behind the movement, it is 
et fo -the use of it would certainly make power 

t lumber operations. 

ter id Lumber Co., of Morehead was forced thru 

to shut down Jan. 23. 


board of the § 
to be ais e Stuart Robinson school at Blackey 


cussing the installation of an $8,000. chair 
2 trade the boys of that section an opportunity. to 
boys — to work their way thru school. Many 
this the mountain districts would attend if 
, ty to meet expenses while away from 


’ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 29.—The car situation is probably the most pre- 
dominating feature of the lumber industry at present, altho 
conditions generally have changed but little during the last 
week. The labor situation is easier and there seems to be 
a large enough supply to meet the demand, altho prices are 
still abnormally high. Business is only retarded by the 
shortage of stocks, local wholesalers and jobbers reporting 
a good demand for practically all items with but a limited 
supply to fill these orders. Some jobbers say they are 
practically sold out for immediate delivery and that they 
are working on business for the new crop. Indications for 
another successful year are very apparent. Prices continue 
firm with indications of going higher. Retail yards have 
completed inventories and with optimistic views of the 
coming season are starting to place orders of goodly sizes. 
Wholesalers returning from northern Wisconsin during the 
last few days say that conditions in the woods were im- 
proved considerably by the snowfall early last week. While 
the cold weather and snow have been holding up construc- 
tion work in this territory for a while, the week opens with 
mild temperature and activities have again been resumed. 

There is a noticeable increase in the use of wood in con- 
struction work where iron, steel and concrete have generally 
supplanted lumber during recent years. One instance of this 
kind that has come to notice is in the construction of 
garages, where concrete floors have been thought necessary. 
At New London, Wis., a hardwood floor was put in in all 
parts of the building when a new public garage was com- 
pleted a few days ago. It was said that there was a saving 
of the difference between $1,400 and $300, due to the high 
cost of concrete-and reinforcements. 

The, construction complete of a modern home is planned 
as one of the leading features at the coming Home and 
Realty Show of the Milwaukee Real Estate Association at 
the Auditorium, April 9 to 15. Building supply manufac- 
turers and dealers will furnish the material in addition to 
conducting interesting individual exhibits. 

The new hardwood flooring plant of the W. E. Williams Co. 
at Oconto, Wis., is about completed and it is expected that 
the first finished product will be turned out by Feb. 5. 

The Rice Lake Lumber Co. has started on its cut of 
hardwood,: but has been unable to run full capacity on 
account of the extreme cold making it difficult to get logs 
from the camps. ‘ 

One of the most active lumber concerns in Price County 
is the Ogema Lumber Co., at Ogema, where 50,000 feet of 
logs and 50 cords of bark are arriving daily, twenty-four 
teams being used. Of the logs about 1,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock and hardwood will be shipped to outside mills. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 29.—Never before have the shipping departments of 
the leading lumber companies been forced to close down 
completely because of the car shortage. Last week practi- 

“cally all of the leading lumber companies’ shipping depart- 
ments were closed down and indications are that they will 
not be reopened for several weeks. Leading lumbermen on 
the Menominee River are much concerned over the car short- 
age and the placing of strict embargoes. Coal, war munitions 
and food, according to local lumber dealers, are given prefer- 
ence thruout this section of the country. Two thousand 
loaded cars at Green Bay can not be shipped and between 
200 and 300 carloads of lumber and logs stand idle in Mari- 
nette and Menominee. All the leading railroads in this sec- 
tion have placed embargoes on lumber and allied shipments, 
The Erie road out of Detroit, according to local Jumbermen, 
{s the only road they know of on which no embargo has been 
placed affecting the lumber industry. 

Notice of an increase in wages has been posted at the 
plants of the Kinzel Lumber Co. and the A. H. Stange Lum- 
ber Co. at Ashland, Wis. Because of the increase in the cost 
of living a bonus of $4 a month will be paid to every em- 
ployee, providing he stays with the company for one or more 


months. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Jan. 31.—Sawmill operations are being resumed in north- 
ern Wisconsin with prospects of continuing until the freeze- 
up next fall. The John Week Lumber Co., of Stevens Point, 
started its mill Monday noon with a crew of sixty men and 
about fifteen carloads of logs on hand. The car shortage 
has delayed sawing considerably. The mill will cut about 
50,000 feet a day. 

The Bekkedal Lumber Co.’s mill at Eddy Creek has also 
resumed activities after being closed down for two months. 

The Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, has 
started a new camp near Radisson and logging operations 
have already begun. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Jan. 27.—Brisk operations are expected this spring, and 
yards are preparing for the rush. 

H. §. Wilson and his sons, J. E. and H. §S., jr.. expect to 
have the Conway mill of the Hammet Land & Timber Co. 
ready for operation very soon. Building materials, machin- 
ery and about 250,000 feet of logs are already on the ground. 
The mill.is located at Terry’s Bridge, about six miles north- 
east of Conway. Daily capacity will be from 12,000 to 15,000 
feet. 

President A. McLean, of the McLean Hardwood Lumber 
Mills, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Memphis, Tenn., and Argenta, last 
week visited at the local mill, which was put into operation 
a short time ago. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Jan. 29.—General embargoes, car shortages and drastic 
railroad regulations are seriously interfering with shipments 
from the mills, with the consequence that the movement of 
lumber this month will fall far short of normal. The con- 
sensus of railroad officials and manufacturers, however, is 
that these conditions will prevail a short time only and that 


with the coming of spring there will be a general readjust- — 


ment for the better. 

A decline in inquiries for hardwoods is noted. Oak and 
poplar remain in good demand, especially No. 1 common and 
No, 2-A common, and prices are better. Mills are booking 
4/4 No. 1 common oak at $33; 5 and 6/4 at $36, and 8/4 
at $38, f. o. b. mills; 4/4 No. 2-A common poplar at $22.50; 
5 and 6/4 at $25.50, and 8/4 at $37.50. Basswood also is 
in good demand at firm prices. Most- mills report that they 
have all the orders for 4 and 5/4 sound wormy chestnut 
they can ship in the next two months, 

Hemlock has assumed a more brisk aspect during the 

‘last two weeks. Bill stuff of No. 2 common is in too great 
a demand for shipments to keep pace, and prices are consid- 





East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND. DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
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Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 


Mixed Cars 
PINE »» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L. O. P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 











We Furnish Everything in 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum — 
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nee Leaf Yellow Pine 
For Eastern Buyers 


When you want Yellow Pine Lumber 
in a hurry, tell us your needs. We 
guarantee prompt shipments by either 
railor water. Daily capacity 100,000 ft. 


Get Our Prices Today. 





Lumber for the Yard Trade 








HELEN, FLORIDA 


/ 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Ae 


Long 
Leaf 





Flooring, 

Ceiling, Lath, Domestic 

Car Material, and Export 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Gravee Brothers Co. 





HOSFORD, 
FLORIDA. 











FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


Caryville, Florida 


G. O. WAITS, 


J. D. HENDERSON, ' 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Sec.-Treas. 



























Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
* and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 














4 Always Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock ) 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
ODESSA, 


Gulf Pine Company, 








(Shipping Point Gulf Pine.) 
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BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance -<- = « « -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy ----- 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection --- 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











the Coaster, to engage in the transportation of lumber from 







treasurer of the Brooks Manufacturing Co., of Grang 








































Galveston to the West Indies. Rapids, Mich., and secretary of the new company, ig 
Shipments last week were as follows: pected to’ arrive shortly from the East. 
1 Pag a emer wih a ——, = pean de Larrinaga— SEA WASH ; , 
; pieces staves, value not specified. TI LE, e 4 
ce phn pay — ene Defender—10,000 pieces 
staves, value not specified. Jan. 27.—The Ocean Lumber Co., of Seattle, engaged in 
The American schooner William EB. Burnham, 642 tons, export business, this week dispatched the schooner Notting. Jan. 29 
and the British schooner Irma Bentley, 393 tons, are in jam from Tacoma, loaded with 1,250,000 feet of lumber oe the w 
port to load lumber for Cuban ports. Durban, Natal, South Africa. The schooner Willis A. Ho ported in 
. sailed from Bellingham with a similar cargo from the mil] era! 
BOSTON, MASS. the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills for Callao, also loaded te rij 
he Ocean Lumber Co. there 
“ Jan, 29.—Exports of lumber and its manufactures from ever, og 
oston during December, 1916, were valued at $118,716, as ves 
compared with exports during December, 1915, which totaled BEAUMONT, TEX. ew 
»210 in value. Last November’s exports amounted to Jan. 29.—The Russian schooner Margareta, chart 
$149,109. Exporters hold the scarcity of ocean tonnage the Standard Export Lumber Co. Biba oh, in port Sunday te ind alread. 
and the exorbitant rates demanded by ship owners responsi- take on a cargo of 1,500,000 fect of ‘timber for export to pish the 
ble for the falling off in lumber shipments to foreign buyers ngland. The Russian bark August, which has been heag 1,150 eH 
rather than any shrinkage in the volume of inquiries. Other for two weeks loading 1,000,000 feet of timber, will gall phis ter: 4 
reasons for the comparatively light December export busi- within ten days for England. ‘ which load 
ness were the railroad congestion and resultant freight em- ; a tater 
bargoes which held back cars of lumber destined for delivery ° 
at Boston wharves for shipment to foreign ports. This NEW ORLEANS, LA. woods. 
would suggest that with lumber now moving more freely by Jan. 29.—Lumber exports via New Orleans totaled for Develop 
rail in New England that the January export business will the week ending last Saturday 633,000 feet—plus the shi The nel 
be more nearly normal, if not greater than the correspond- ments to British ports regarding which information is with. great oat 
ing month of last year. held, and the following items of unstated measurement flood — 
One interesting fact shown by the custom house report is 5,809 pieces, 402 bundles lumber; 1,075 pieces oak lumber dee 8 P 
the continued increase in the price of wood pulp. In Decem- 547 pieces pine timber. There were moved export also 35,709 @ vt 
ber of 1915 there were exported from Boston 200 tons of staves, 23,008 bundles shooks and 1,529 crossties. Pyb | b aod 
wood pulp valued at $31,989, but during the last month with ished manifests include clearances to Havre, Oporto ang jy “stt!2 Pr 
only 155 tons of wood pulp shipped abroad, mostly to Eng- Christiania, but aside from the staves, the parcels shipments jj @% of 31 
land, the value is given as $69,483, or an average of more to European ports were of comparatively small volume. More wr ae Bc 
than $448 per ton. than half the total lumber movement disclosed for the week ~ : hen 
The following table gives a comparison of the December —343,000 feet—moved by one vessel to the Isthmus. halal 
lumber exports in 1916 and 1915: ; Little or no change is. te yoy 
1916. 1915, ported in the export situation, — 
ER Quantity Value Quantity . Value More or less activity is noted om oo 
Other than hickory, oak, walnut... ...... Bay hs 13,000 ba. ft. $ 500 at other Gulf ports, today’s this firm 2 
Boards, planks, deals— iia is sie advices from Moss Point, Bonner wil 
P kaubieee sere hsslb hal uweks eee kre tosses Ll fel Rekews j cat, , Miss., stating, for example, — 
SD: che ne eConget Wes phates eee bude’ eae oi” —* fie meh ,000 bd. ft. 4,395 3d : will look a 
fae erga nt tae iru aie 101,000 ba. ft. 5,145 149,000 ba. ft. 8.623 that nine salling vessels Smeiigam sat, 
Yellow pitch pine.............0008 16,000 bd. ft. 969 73,000 bd. ft. 1,733 loading there for West Indian The Mill 
NEE MOOD Sh > ocak obo s css hvoeosc Aeseee lo | ieoek 67,000 bd. ft. 1.643 and other destinations. A fair i 
DMM BORS s Sas chin ase ecehckoe ccs 834,000 bd. ft. 15,257 82,000 bd. ft. 720 movement is also reported the sawm 
SMO Gaeu os54.s 4b ne euhns bt cca 6,000 bd. ft. 15 859,000 bd. ft. 28,504 f Gulf " lamber Co 
Shooks— rom Gulfport. phis, is m 
oes * ge 1.780 Charles H. Higgins, head of these plan 
. +319 a firm which formerly oper. 
2,700 108,809 9,18* ated a fleet of steam lumber vogheon 
a eae 24,246 carriers on the Pacific coast, and 18 nov 
OB; 38D: - i. 05 56,975 visited New Orleans last week, jomber and 
$iia.716 "$148,210 It is stated that three of the 
$ 39494 y vessels controlled by Mr. Hig- 
‘ gins and associates have. been 
TACOMA ASH. transferred to Gulf service and are being operated under 
co . Ww H charter from New Orleans and Port Bolivar, Tex., to tropical Jan. 30.- 
Jan. 27.—Carrying enough lumber in one cargo to pay for ports. The vessels are the steamers Coaster, Fort Bragg and been rushit 
the original cost of the vessel, the wooden schooner William O. M. Olark. A number of other ships have been secured for omer to en 
Nottingham sailed from Tacoma this week for South Africa Gulf trade from the west Coast, by purchase and charter, — convention 
on what is expected to be its farewell voyage, it lately having during the last few months. the United 
been purchased by Norwegian interests that probably will . All depa 
take it out of the Pacific coast trade, in which it has ORANGE, Tex. and prices 
plied since it was built,, several years ago. The Notting- . af ‘ 4 than at th 
ham loaded at the Danaher Lumber Co.’s mill, taking 1,235,- Jan. 29.—The ——— Susie ry Bas goer — Wp Bi positive as: 
000 feet of lumber, most of it merchantable, for the Ocean @St Thursday at the w ye Ei t . -_ ns ms um- BH vould be 1 
Lumber Co. Its charter rate for the voyage is 250s, about Der Co. It cleared F re a rs On, semeica, Wi ae pected to t 
$62.50, or about $77,000 freight money for the one voyage,  f 2bout 500,000 feet of yellow pine. -- Bthat the in 
which will take about four months. The steamship Kathleen is daily expected to arrive for, of the Inte: 
The highest freight rate recorded for a sailing vessel C?80 for the British Isles. This steamer is the largest yet of all cars 
from the North Pacific to South America is that at which 00ked for the port. unloaded. 


the schooner ZH. B. Jackson has been chartered for carrying 
lumber—$32 a thousand feet. 

The Sloan Shipbuilding Corporation this week closed a 
deal for a 12-acre waterfront site at Olympia, where it will 
install yards. It announces that it has contracts for four 
motorships, each to be 280x46x24 feet, and each requiring 
1,500,000 feet of lumber. The new concern will also place 
orders for 2,000,000 feet of lumber for its yard construc- 
tion. P. D. Sloan is president of the company and Joseph 
A, Sloan consulting engineer. The company is incorporated 
for $1,000,000, its stock all fully subscribed, and it expects 
to lay its first keel March 1. John A. Pierce, secretary- 





The schooner William C. May arrived in port last week 


and is loading cargo of all heart, clear boards from the aha 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. for Canary Islands. It will thus interf 


carry about 500,000 feet. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS SHOW INCREASE 


movement | 
but the mo 














_ @ The lum 

Orrawa, OnT., Jan. 30.—During the nine months ended ~~ @ parison wit 
Dec. 31, 1916, Canada exported forest products valued at Mi this year | 
$46,138,000, compared with $42,184,000 for the same period then last, 
in 1915, and $35,056,103 in 1914. The month’s exports ing of spri 
were valued at $4,262,423, compared with $3,553,083 in give assur: 
December, 1915, and $2,698,804 in December, 1914. maintained 
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Many sash and door centers report a good volume of busi- 
ness bein® received, with preparations going on for a brisk 
spring trade. The car shortage is still a serious drawback 
to business and wholesalers are asking for plenty of time, 
in view of shipping delays. The Twin City factories are 
operating on a winter schedule, with curreat business well 
taken care of and preparations active for more than a normal 
spring business. At Buffalo demand has fallen off slightly 
in the last few weeks, but more business is looked for with 
the opening of the building season. As soon as the weather 
shall moderate at Baltimore better business is hoped for. 
Cincinnati reports a good volume of business, as builders are 
busy rushing work under contract to completion. Mills are 
replenishing stocks and are working on special contracts 
that call for delivery early in the spring. St. Louis has 
squared away for spring business, as signs point to a brisk 
business in early months. Kansas City reports an increased 
activity in standard lines and inquiries increasing on special 
work. The Tacoma sash and door trade is above normal, 
with a good outlook. 

Cold weather has halted the Chicago sash and door trade, 
altho the situation is. still very promising and every indica- 
tion is for a very active spring season. Some concerns have 
moved up quotations a point and it is more than likely the 
advance will be general. The advance is due to the in- 
creased cost of every kind of material used by the sash and 
door manufacturers, ranging from lumber to putty. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are operating on a 
winter schedule with current business well cared for, but 
they are preparing for better than a normal spring business. 
All indications are for a big building activity in this terri- 
tory, and stock sizes are being made up in quantities to tax 
storage room. Retail yards are carrying light stocks and 
inquiries already indicate a heavy run of orders to develop 
soon. The first ones are showing up now, and wholesalers 
are urging buyers to give them plenty of time in view of 
shipping delays. 

At Baltimore large requirements are looked for when the 
weather becomes steadier and building can go on with a 
minimum of interruption. <A trouble of the sash and door 
makers is the abnormal] prices that they must. pay for all 
materials, with the sole exception of lumber. At times it is 
almost impossible to gét certain materials at any price. 
This renders the business uncertain and tends to lessen 


competition and makes for higher prices. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) factories report the demand as smaller 
than a few weeks ago. New business is not coming in 
rapidly and not much immediate improvement is looked £08, 5 e0 
owing to the season. Very little stock is now on hand, 80° — 
the normal increase with the approach of the building season — 
will find the mills running more actively. The outlook for 
trade during the coming spring is considered favorable. — 

Manufacturers in Cincinnati and vicinity are doing a 
volume of business, as builders still are completing work — 
under contract. There is little call for materials for out 
side construction, but there have been very satisfactory im ty 
quiries looking to next season. Mills are replenishing re; A 
stocks and are at work on special contracts that, call for — 
delivery early in the spring, operating to capacity. a sk 

Having passed thru the season of stock taking, the sash ey 
and door trade of St. Louis has squared itself for the sprimg — 
business, to which it looks with expectations of plenty t0 
do, if the signs do not fail. The mfllmen are having thelf 
trouble, too, with the car shortage and there is a feeling of 
uncertainty as to future transportation. 

Slightly increased activity is shown at Kansas City, mostly — 
in standard lines, but inquiry on special work is increasiNg 
and plants look for a heavy increase in orders next m 

The sash and door trade at Tacoma, Wash., is very 
for the time of year; above normal some factories ) 
The market is in about the same condition as thr 
January and steady, with good outlook. " weer: 

San Francisco factories are quiet, with prospects for some 
improvement before long. The door factories around the 
Bay are operating about as usual for this time of yeat. 
cutting-up departments at nearly all of the large white: 
sawmills are in steady operation and are well supplied wit 
orders, but the supply of door stock lumber is runn 
and when the manufactured stuff on hand has been SBIPP: 
curtailment may follow. Shipments of white pine door 8¥ 
and open sash to the East are still limited by the car 
ply, but the shortage has been relieved to: some extent. 

A seasonable volume of business is reported by 
glass manufacturers and jobbers, altho both divisio 
the trade are hampered by freight car shortage. 
supply situation is still unsatisfactory in some sé 
the country, which causes curtailment of production. 
are firm and the tendency is upward. vi 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 29.—Witb further rainfall thruout the valley terri- 
the wocds are so wet that practically no progress is re- 

in logging. A few firms are making fair progress, 

pot generally the amount of timber being cut and hauled to 
d rights of way and to river banks is limited. How- 
there is a good supply of timber already out and this 
aves the situation as to present manufacturing operations. 
The Valley Log Loading Co. says there has been no inter- 
ference with log loading during this month, as the timber 
already been prepared for loading. It expects to accom- 
the full figure announced earlier in the month, about 
1,150 cars, for mills at Memphis and elsewhere in the Mem- 
phis territory. One of the biggest plants in this section, 
which loads its own logs, reports very good success in keep- 
ing its mill supplied and so far there has been comparatively 
jittle interference with the manufacture of southern hard- 


Developments in the Mississippi are being closely watched. 
The upper tributaries of the river are again rising and a 

t volume of water is in sight—nothing suggestive of 
food conditions in the immediate future, but the time is 
dose at hand when flood conditions must: be reckoned with 
and these are taken into consideration in connection with all 
plans for getting out logs as well as for having lumber 
distributed so as to be free from any danger from this 
cause. Present indications are that the river will go to a 

of 31 feet. 

J. H. Bonner & Sons, the latest lumbermen to open gen- 
eral sales offices in Memphis, have secured suite No. 1323 
in the Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. Building and will con- 
duct the selling end of their business from this point on 
and after Feb. 1. H. J. Richards, formerly sales manager 
of the Tallahatchie Lumber Co., has become associated with 
@ this firm and will have charge of the offices here. W. C. 
Bonner will make his headquarters at Jonquil, Ark., where he 
will look after the operations of the firm’s big mill-at that 




















































































































int. 
Mine Miller Lumber Co., which some time ago acquired 
the sawmill and box factory of the Indiana & Arkansas 
lumber Co. at Marianna, Ark., a few miles west of Mem- 
is making extensive repairs and improvements, and 
these plants will be placed in operation as soon as this 
work has been completed. The Miller Lumber Co. owns 
and operates other plants beside those acquired at Marianna 
and is now one of the more important manufacturers of 
lumber and boxes in this section. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan. 30.—Hardwood manufacturers and distributers have 
been rushing trade to be free as possible from business in 
omer to entertain the delegates and visitors to the national! 
convention of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, which today opens its sessions here. 

All departments of the market are reported more active 
and prices are stronger. The car situation, while better 
than at the first of the year, when the railroads gave such 




































































loading” = wsitive assurances that relief was certain and that normal 
e Lum: ~ @ would be restored in a few weeks, is not what it was ex- 
1 CAFQO::: pected to be. It is asserted by shippers and carriers alike 
--  @ that the improvement has been checked by the latest order 
ive for, of the Interstate Commerce Commission for immediate return 
est yet of all cars to their own lines as soon as they have been 
wloaded. It is claimed that more cars are moving as a 
t week result of that order, but that more empty cars are in transit, 
om the and that the removal of congestion at certain points is 
It will thus interfered with. The carriers assert that it is not the 
oS movement of empties one way that will relieve the situation, 
3E _ @ but the movement of loaded cars both ways. 
_ @ The lumber market shows further improvement in com- 
s ended  ‘ @parison with a year ago, and the agreement is general that 
lued at this year has started with every promise of better trade 
» period Bi than last. A good accumulation of orders awaits the open- 
exports Ming of spring activities, and inquiries. coming in every day 
083 in sive assurance that the demand and distribution are to be 
maintained. An encouraging feature of the market is the 
‘ tport from all sides that collections have improved since 
the first of the year, and this is taken as indication of 
greater ease in that direction than was experienced last 
year. Good reports come from all consuming interests. 
practically all of which are operating on a greater scale 
than at this time last year. 
eal 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
smaller Jan. 30 
ming in Tong —Strength is the chief feature of the lumber 
yked for, e. Buying is fairly active in every respect and prices 
hand, 80- - strong all along the line, and prospects are considered 
g season go Lumbermen generally believe that spring trade will 
— be! In yellow . pine there is considerable activity shown, as 
ca good ee are buying more liberally. Hardwoods also are 
ing work ng and prices are firm. 
for ou = ufacturers of millwork, doors and sash have a good 
ctory i ~ @ and prices are advancing in certain items. Consider- 
rs e buying is done for the expected active spring building 
call £08 H.R. All 
| ‘ “ar en, of the H. R. Allen Lumber Co., has returned 
the sash a trip to New Orleans and other southern points. H. 


D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., will leave 
Soon’ for the South. 
All steam railways have joined in a request to the Utilities 
i tone on for authority to levy a “reconsignment charge” 
tn ling freight. The question is a new one and will be 
8 study before a decision is given. The movement is 
ss “2 to give the railways an earning for the multifarious 
es they have with speculators in coal and other mate- 
» Who bill cars to one market under a fictitious name, 


beta -reeoustgn them to another market where prices are 









































LOUISVILLE, KY. 











on {9——Lumber operators are interested in the report 
at White Ct Power plant operated by water will be erected 





oud, about thirt iles f Ni Alb Th 

In y miles from New any. e 

— Public Service Co. is behind the movement, it is 
te use of it would certainly make power 

— lumber operations, 

earfield Lumber Co., of Morehead was forced thru 

coal to shut down Jan. 23. 

ears eri of the Stuart Robinson school at Blackey 

‘- ieee cseing the installation of an $8,000 chair 
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a tea the boys of that section an opportunity to 
eng; and to work their way thru school. Many 
this from the mountain districts would attend if 

pportunity to meet expenses while away from 
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“TATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 29.—The car situation is probably the most pre- 
dominating feature of the lumber industry at present, altho 
conditions generally have changed but little during the last 
week. The labor situation is easier and there seems to be 
a large enough supply to meet the demand, altho prices are 
still abnormally high. Business is only retarded by the 








shortage of stocks, local wholesalers and jobbers reporting 
a good demand for practically all items with but a limited 
supply to fill these orders.. Some jobbers say they are 
practically sold out for immediate delivery and that they 
are working on business for the new crop. Indications for 
another successful year are very apparent. Prices continue 
firm with indications of going higher. Retail yards have 
completed inventories and with optimistic views of the 
coming season are starting to place orders of goodly sizes. 
Wholesalers returning from northern Wisconsin during the 
last few days say that conditions in the woods were im- 
proved considerably by the snowfall early last week. While 
the cold weather and snow have been holding up construc- 
tion work in this territory for a while, the week opens with 
mild temperature and activities have again been resumed. 


WATERTOWN, ~ - . 


East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
FLORIDA. 








There is a noticeable increase in the use of wood in con- 
struction work where iron, steel and concrete have generally 





supplanted lumber during recent years. One instance of this 
kind that has come to notice is in the construction of 
garages, where concrete floors have been thought necessary. 
At New London, Wis., a hardwood floor was put in in all 
parts of the building when a new public garage was com- 
pleted a few days ago. It was said that there was a saving 
of the difference between $1,400 and $300, due to the high 
cost of concrete and reinforcements. 

The. construction complete of a modern home is planned 
as one of the leading features at the coming Home and 
Realty Show of the Milwaukee Real Hstate Association at 
the Auditorium, April 9 to 15. Building supply manufac- 
turers and dealers will furnish the material in addition to 
conducting interesting individual exhibits. 

The new hardwood flooring plant of the W. BH. Williams Co. 
at Oconto, Wis., is about completed and it is expected that 
the first finished product will be turned out by Feb. 5. 

The Rice Lake Lumber Co. has started on its cut of 
hardwood,: but has been unable to run full capacity on 
account of the extreme cold making it difficult to get logs 
from the camps. : 

One of the most active lumber concerns in Price County 
is the Ogema Lumber Co., at Ogema, where 50,000 feet of 
logs and 50 cords of bark are arriving daily, twenty-four 
teams being used. Of the logs about 1,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock and hardwood will be shipped to outside mills. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 29.—Never before have the shipping departments of 
the leading lumber companies been forced to close down 
completely because of the car shortage. Last week practi- 

“cally all of the leading lumber companies’ shipping depart- 
ments were closed down and indications are that they will 
not be reopened for several weeks. Leading lumbermen on 
the Menominee River are much concerned over the car short- 
age and the placing of strict embargoes. Coal, war munitions 
and food, according to local lumber dealers, are given prefer- 
ence thruout this section of the country. Two thousand 
loaded cars at Green Bay can not be shipped and between 
200 and 300 carloads of lumber and logs stand idle in Mari- 
nette and Menominee. All the leading railroads in this sec- 
tion have placed embargoes on lumber and allied shipments, 
The Erie road out of Detroit, according to local Jumbermen, 
{s the only road they know of on which no embargo has been 
placed affecting the lumber industry. 

Notice of an increase in wages has been posted at the 
plants of the Kinzel Lumber Co. and the A. H. Stange Lum- 
ber Co. at Ashland, Wis. Because of the increase in the cost 
of living a bonus of $4 a month will be paid to every em- 
ployee, providing he stays with the company for one or more 


months. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Jan. 31.—Sawmill operations are being resumed in north- 
ern Wisconsin with prospects of continuing until the freeze- 
up next fall. The John Week Lumber Co., of Stevens Point, 
started its mill Monday noon with a crew of sixty men and 
about fifteen carloads of logs on hand. The car shortage 
has delayed sawing considerably. The mill will cut about 
50,000 feet a day. 

The Bekkedal Lumber Co.’s mill at Eddy Creek has also 
resumed activities after being closed down for two months. 

The Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, has 
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started a new camp near Radisson and logging operations 
have already begun. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Jan. 27.—Brisk operations are expected this spring, and 
yards are preparing for the rush. 

H. 8. Wilson and. his sons, J. EB. and H. §&., jr.. expect to 
have the Conway mill of the Hammet Land & Timber Co. 
ready for operation very soon. Building materials, machin- 
ery and about 250,000 feet of logs are already on the ground. 
The mill is located at Terry’s Bridge, about six miles north- 
east of Conway. Daily capacity will be from 12,000 to 15,000 
feet. 

President A. McLean, of the McLean Hardwood Lumber 
Mills, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Memphis, Tenn., and Argenta, last 
week visited at the local mill, which was put into operation 
a short time ago. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Jan. 29.—General embargoes, car shortages and drastic 
railroad regulations are seriously interfering with shipments 
from the mills, with the consequence that the movement of 
lumber this month will fall far short of normal. The con- 
sensus of railroad officials and manufacturers, however, is 
that these conditions will prevail a short time only and that 


with the coming of spring there will be a general readjust- © 


ment for the better. 

A decline in inquiries for hardwoods is noted. Oak and 
poplar remain in good demand, especially No. 1 common and 
No, 2-A common, and prices are better. Mills are booking 
4/4 No. 1 common oak at $33; 5 and 6/4 at $36, and 8/4 
at $38, f. o. b. mills; 4/4 No. 2-A common poplar at $22.50; 
5 and 6/4 at $25.50, and 8/4 at $37.50. Basswood also is 
in good demand at firm prices. Most mills report that they 
have all the orders for 4 and 5/4 sound wormy chestnut 
they can ship in the next two months. 

Hemlock has assumed a more brisk aspect during the 
last two weeks. Bill stuff of No. 2 common is in too great 
a demand for shipments to keep pace, and prices are consid- 
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erably better than a year ago. There also is a good demand 
for No, 8 boards, and 818 of this grade is growing in popu- 
larity for sheathing purposes. Many architects who for- 
merly used yellow and native pine are now specifying hem- 
lock for framing material, this probably due to the present 
difficulty in securing the other woods. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 31.—Altho little lumber is being consumed for build- 
ing purposes, trade is very satisfactory for this time of year. 
Inquiries and orders coming in to manufacturers indicate 
that mills will be busy during the rest of the winter. In- 
quiries become more numerous as each week passes. Prices 
hold firm. There is an improved demand for plain oak, and 
ash and hickory are in excellent demand. The demand for 
walnut continues heavy. : 

Many of the consuming plants complain of a scarcity of 
labor, and high wages are being paid skilled woodworkers. 
Furniture manufacturing companies are well supplied with 
orders, and booking more continually. Veneer manufacturers 
are very busy. 

Retailers expect the coming building season to develop a 
large volume of business. Real estate dealers say that there 
is great demand for unimproved property as residence sites, 
Money for building purposes never was more plentiful. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 29.—The trade here grows more optimistic as the 
winter passes and the spring season begins to open up. 
Prospects are reported good by nearly all the dealers, and 
orders are already coming in in a most satisfying manner. 
The car situation is no better—rather worse than it was 
three or four weeks ago, but the dealers believe that they 
will be able to adjust themselves to the situation and will 
keep on doing a good business. 

Employees of the St. Louis Cooperage Co. claim they have 
instituted a strike at the works at Main and Arsenal, altho 
the proprietors say it is only partial. The employees de- 
manded 28 cents an hour for a 9-hour day. The employers 
offered 25 cents an hour and a 10-hour day. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Jan. 29.—Altho conditions are by no means normal the 
dealers and manufacturers this week report an increase in 
sales over the last two weeks, when weather conditions pre- 
vented the operation of mills and interfered considerably 
with the retailers. Much material has been shipped from 
the Montgomery district this week to the north and east, 
and there are many orders yet to be filled on contracts 
made months ago. 

Hardwood seems to be in better demand in this district 
than any other material. Sales of shingles and lath are off 
considerably and yellow pine material is not in as great de- 
mand as the lumbermen had expected. Few changes in 
prices of any material are reported this week. 


STATE FORESTER MAKES ANNUAL REPORT 


FRANKFoRT, Ky., Jan, 30.—J. E. Barton, State forester, 
in a recent report said that a great improvement was 
shown in forest fire trouble during the season of 1916. 
The number of fires reported in 1916 was 133 as compared 
with 207 in 1915, while the acreage burned over was re- 
duced from 53,503 feet to 19,541. Fair weather thruout 
the year, several lookout towers, and an increased fire 
fighting. brigade, brought about the excellent results 
shown. Several large corporations in the eastern section 
of the State have aided in the work, spending much money 
in improving conditions. Railroads are also codperating, 
and fires started by hunters and brush burning were re- 
duced 50 percent. 

Fire losses for 1916 compared with losses in 1915 
and 1914 are shown by the following table: 
















. Causes of Fires 
1916 1915 1914 
SINE aa. 5 ns chs 420 NS OS hob a Be’ bce 1 ee 
RR A ee ee a Se rm 13 15 14 
RETIN” os. 56-4:5 010s ogee wate wee < 5 12 4 
Brush burning..... Pee 88 23 
LOS Ses : y. a5 30 26 
Lol RS Bees oe ged oe 3 8 
PAMMODRMIDOUG 6050s hc bee ee eh Oe cea 4 4 7 
ere res hae Cee eee 25 22 50 
URED Cah. on & 0's Sigiaia® twee Cae ek 133 207 132 
Damages 
4916 1915 1914 
EE aS emt $13,751 $ 12,477 $ 26.669 
To young growth......... 38,493 88,601 111.655 
To improvements......... 1,667 6,347 4,469 
Total damage......... $53,907 $107,425 $132,793 
Total Feet Board Measure Destroyed 
LE EE ea ee I npn oe 7 1S aE 6.909.000 feet B. M. 
LSE ES ee) ee ea aay a Nene Meg wt 13,160,000 feet B. M. 
BEAD: fd ctsscunn ssh ukanbusoec ree bniee 2,619,000 feet B. M, 
Area Burned Over in Acres 
1916 1915 1914 
Dorcel tants 66.4.5 e taken 18,563 50,564 50.921 
GR: FOROS. Sas ose Dade ss 978 2,939 1,632 
DOGMID f 0 skis’ treet seat 19,541 53,503 52,553 





WHY ALL-STEEL BOX CARS ARE NOT SATISFACTORY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—The latest development in 
the steel freight car field ought to give the lumbermen a 
comfortable feeling and go far to demonstrate that wood 
has many marked advantages over steel for freight car 
construction. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
is authority for the statement that the vice president of 
one of the largest steel car manufacturing companies in 
the country has been conferring with lumber manufactur- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest in regard to Douglas fir lih- 
ings for steel box cars. This steel car manufacturer is said 
to have admitted that during the winter months steel cars, 
without a wooden lining, sweat and frequently damage 
such ladings as flour, wheat, silk and lime by the dripping 
of water. Also frost collects on the roofs and sides and 
when this melts the contents of the car are frequently 
damaged. 

The damage that drippings from steel roofs may occa- 
sion to flour is also pointed out by a statement that a large 
Minneapolis milling company has filed with the West Coast 
association. This company does not condemn the steel car, 
but nevertheless presents some very pertinent reasons why 
wood is more desirable than steel in the roof construction 
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$$ 
of box cars. The statement of the company is as follows: 
‘We have found by experience that during the 
months when flour is loaded in cars having all steel re 
the heat of the flour causes condensation to gather On the 
under side of the roofing steel. This accumulated moistur 
ae down on to the flour sacks, damages the flour 
is frequently the cause of heavy damage claims from = 
«tomers. With cars having roofs of lighter weight sheet-iron, / 
laid on matched roofing boards, this Sweating is not so Serloys 
a problem. 
A second argument in favor of the combination TOF fs the 
heat insulation afforded by the sheathing lumber and 9 
space. An all-steel roof in summer months will i 
temperature inside of the car appreciably. This increags 
might easily be sufficient during hot weather to eva 
enough of the moisture content of the flour that at its 
ation the shrinkage in weight of such a shipment would leaps 
us liable to short weight charges and shortage claims, 
believe this aeaee Pag bgp eae 2 ; ear recej the 
Sun’s rays directly to be at leas egrees oy, 
with a combination roof. . <i 
A third advantage of the combination roofing is the Sreater 
ease in detecting a leaky roof. The ceiling boards Usually 
show stains under leaky spots, in which case water thrown 





LAMINATED FLOORS CHOSEN FOR FACTORY — 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 27.—Wood has been quite a 
in the construction of the.fine new factory of the Bock 
Bearing Co., one of the important new manufacturing 
institutions of Toledo. This concern is a 4-story strye. 
ture with dimensions 270x60 feet. The structure hag g 
steel form, with brick curtain walls and laminated floors, 
The laminated floors were chosen because they are cheaper 
than concrete, much easier for the men to stand and 
work on and because the heavy machinery used in the 
plant can be easily bolted to the floors, and, if oceasion 
should require, be moved from place to place. The lam- 
inated floors are of 2x6 longleaf yellow pine, which is then 
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IXACTORY EQUIPPED WITH LAMINATED FLOORS 


covered with %-inch No. 1 factory maple flooring. The 
first floor has 2-inch plank over concrete, laid on a bel 
of tar and sand which is designed to keep the dampness 
from the floor and forms a fine base. 

The roof is of yellow pine sheathing covered with tar 
and was selected as a good covering that would stand the 
wear and tear of time and weather. . 

George B. Rhinefrank, architect, designed the building 
and the lumber was furnished by the C. A> Mauk , 
There were approximately 400,000 feet of lumber for the 
laminated floor and 100,000 feet of the maple acy 
unusually large order. The fact that the wooden 
were adopted as the best possible for a concern of the im- 
portance of this is a boost for lumber highly pleasing 
to local dealers, 


i ee 
PROGRESS REPORTED BY HANDLE CONCERN 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Jan. 28.—The recent annual met 
ing of the Manistique Handle Co., of this city, was markel 
by the election of the officers and the reports of the 
eral progress of the firm. The following were elected # 
officers: H. T. Baker, president; W. A. Le Due, vie 
president; V. I. Hixson, secretary; W. J. Shinar, tress 
urer; directors, V. I. Hixson, H. T. Gormely, Fraak 
Shirk, W. A. Le Due and H. T. Baker. 

The officers say that last year’s prosperity warrants 
the plans for expansion under way. The good busines 
of the firm was manifested from the very start of 
tions at the new plant, erected after the fire of last May. 


FRENZIED BUYING AT FURNITURE SHOW 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The furniture show at tit 
Grand Central Palace shows that furniture makers are U 
able to take care of business offered for quick I 
It is claimed that buying is almost of a f sort 
Conditions are in sharp contrast with those that 
at the show held in July, 1916. At that time buyers we 
in a quandary regarding prospects, but this has 
right about.- Several instances are shown to illustrate Hi 
lively state of trade. During last year one manuf 
did a business of $92,000 for the whole period. Since i 
present show started on Jan. 15 he has taken orders that 
amount to well over $100,000. In another case a 
turer booked $132,000 worth of business during one day, 
which was more than he did during the- whole 
the July exposition. A salesman for another 
turer has taken in $10,000 in orders in four days, Wi 
his total sales during the July show did not exceed $35" 


HYMENEAL. a 


POTTER-PFEIFFER.—The many friends of A, HL Pu 
ter showered him with congratulations while in attemie 
at the annual meeting of the Hardwood peor 
Association of United States, held in Cincinnati? 
The cause of congratulations was his mi & 
Jan, 29, to Mrs. Sadie Pfeiffer, of Charleston, W- 
Potter for many years has been connected ¥ 
kins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., and formerly ¥# 
at Portland, Ore., which place he still claims a8 
at present he is located in West Virginia te 
he is covering for the Atkins company, 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 27.—A monthly meeting of the board of directors of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. was held in 
Seattle Thursday, A. A. Baxter, general manager, coming 
from San Francisco to attend it. W. H. Talbot, of San Fran- 
cisco, president of the company, who has been spending some 
time in Seattle on one of his frequent trips, was also pres- 
ent. At this meeting a resolution was passed appropriating 
$10,000 to the fund being raised to be used in codperation 
with the Government in sending six trade commissioners to 
Europe to investigate lumber conditions. A wire to this 
effect was sent by President Talbott to Dr. E. E. Pratt, 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and to 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

E. H. Schafer, president of the Oregon-Washington Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Seattle, is back at his desk again, after 
an absence of about two and a half months. Mr. Schafer 
visited the mills of eastern Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and then went to Kansas City, where he spent the 
holidays with his father-in-law. He afterward consulted 
with the company’s representatives in Chicago, and visited 
Minneapolis and other lumber centers of the middle West. 
Mr. Schafer speaks encouragingly of the situation, particu- 
larly with respect to railroad buying, and also expects to see 
an improvement in transportation facilities as soon as the 
severe weather conditions now being encountered by trans- 
continental lines in the West are cleared up. 

The property known as the Taylor ‘mill, located on the 
lower shore of Lake Washington in the southern extremity 
of the city, was recently sold at receiver’s sale to the North 
Bend Lumber Co., Edgewick, Wash., and the Wallace Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Startup, Wash. A company will 
be incorporated at once to handle the new operation and 
will continue the old name Taylor Mill Co., which is well 
known to Seattle residents and bears a good reputation. 
The mill has a capacity of about 50.000 feet a day and the 
company will cater almost exclusively to the retail trade. 

W. T. Keith, commission lumberman from Sioux Falls, 
8. D., was a Seattle visitor this week. After spending a 
few days among the Coast mills getting in touch with con- 
ditions at the producing end Mr. Keith returned to Sioux 
Falls. ' 

The Pacific Creosoting Co., this city, is furnishing creo- 
soted Douglas fir paving blocks for the floor of the new 
Winton garage and the Kelly-Springfield Co.’s new home in 
this city. Creosoted wood blocks have been used for factory 
floors in eastern cities for many years, but it is only during 
the last few years that they have gained popularity as street 
paving material and the Winton garage is the first installa- 
tion for inside building floors in the city. 

Ross Blackwell, who for several years was learning the 
lumber business with mill concerns at Tacoma and Willapa 


_ Harbor, and for the last year and a half has been in charge 


of the yard at Broadview, Mont., for the Rogers-Templeton 
Lumber Co., of Great Falls, has been promoted to be one of 
the three superintendents of the company and will hereafter 
make his headquarters in Great Falls. 

E. L. Harkness, Minneapolis, who represents the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Co., Port Angeles, Wash.; the Crown 
Lumber Co., Mukilteo, Wash., and the Earles Cleary Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., is visiting these mills and renewing old 
acquaintances among the lumbermen of the Puget Sound 
country. Mr. Harkness spent several years on the Pacific 
coast, first engaged in the manufacturing of pine lumber in 
northern California and afterward with mill concerns in 
British Columbia, going east a couple of years ago to his 
former home in Minneapolis, where he has since acted as 
sales representative. Mr. Harkness says that all indications 
point to a splendid demand for iumber thruout the middle 
West and East. . : 

H. B. Waite, president of the H. B Waite Lumber Co., 


' Minneanolis, and the Waite Mill & Timber Co., Granite 


Falls, Wash., is spending a week in Seattle on one of his 
occasional trips, in consultation with Harry Krebs. Seattle 
representative of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., and Nate 
Herderson, who has charge of manufacturing at Granite 
Falls. 

A namnhlet entitled “Fences of Wood for Beauty and 
Service,” fllustrated with plans and specifications for various 
kinds of wood fences, has been issued by the engineering 
department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
This organization, in connection with the Association of 
Creosoting Companies of the Pacific Coast. has also issued 
several other booklets. One tells cf creosoted fence posts 
and poles; another tells of road culverts made of creosoted 
Douglas fir for use on county road work; and still another 
contains facts about paving bridges with creosoted wood 
blocks of Douglas fir. These are the work largely of O. P. M. 
Goss, engineer of the two associations. 

The Metropolitan Building Co., owner of the White-Henry 
and Stuart Buildings, as well as the Cobb Building and 
numerous other buildings on what is termed the University 
Tract, Seattle, gave an entertainment Tuesday evening of 
this week at the Arena, the ice skating rink, to vhich were 
invited exclusively the tenants. of the buildings and their 
friends. As the White, Henry and Stuart Buildings are 
occupied largely by lumbermen and are the lumbermen’s 
headquarters in Seattle, many lumbermen and their families 
were among the nearly 2.000 present, who enjoyed them- 
Selves skating and also witnessed a number of entertaining 
exhibitions of fancy skating. This is but one of many novel 
things the Metropolitan Building Co., thru its managing 
spirit, J. F. Douglas, does for the tenants. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 27.—The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills have re- 
ceived an order for 5.000.000 feet of mining timbers to go 
to New Mexico and Arizona by vessel in lots of 250.000 feet. 
The company also has an order for 3.000,000 ties, all of 
which have been cut and are now awriting shipment to the 
United Kingdom. This week the British steamship Kentra 
berthed at its cargo mill to load 2,000,000 feet for England. 
This includes about 300,000 feet of spruce for aeroplane 
building. The schooner Bainbridge berthed at this plant 
this week to receive 800,000 feet for Hawaii. The schooner 
F. 8. Loon is due next week to take 300.000 feet for Cali- 
fornia. The schooner Willis A. Holden has completed load- 


‘ine 1.300.000 feet for the west coast of South America. At 


e E. K. Wood mill the steam schooner Shasta is due to 
arrive to receive a cargo for San Pedro. 
The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. now owns the 


._ Property hitherto held by the Earles-Cleary Lumber & 


Shingle Co., which has been reorganized and incorporated 
to the new concern. Michael Barles heads the new com- 
ae which has a capitalization of $400,000; Thomas R. 

les is vice president, and W. J. Hillier secretary. The 
Plant, which has been remodeled and electrified at a cost of 
More than $100,000. will resume operation about Feb. 1. Its 
‘apacity has been increased from 70,000 to 125,000 feet of 


lumber and from 400,000 to 700,000 shingles per 10-hour 
run, 
To provide for the marketing of the increased output the 
sales force in the East has been enlarged and the following 
representatives chosen: Minneapolis, Minn., E, L. Harkness, 
west of Minneapolis, with headquarters in that city, John R. 
Cronin; Indianapolis, Ind., George H. Howenstein; Omaha, 
Neb., W. E. Martin; Oklahoma City, Okla., J. Braden, of 
the Braden Lumber Co.; Great Falls, Mont., E. L. Cook. 
ae F. Mills is sales manager, with headquarters at Belling- 
am. 

H..P. Wyckoff, of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, states that nearly all the $40,000 
fund now being raised to advertise ‘“Rite-Grade” shingles in 
1917 has been secured. He was in Bellingham this week 
trying to interest local mills in the campaign. He believes 
that cedar siding will be the next forest product advertised 
by Northwestern millmen. With respect to shingle advertis- 
ing, he believes that all of last year’s contributors to the 
advertising fund and about 33% percent more producers 
have signed up for this year. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 26.—One of the largest orders from the new ship- 
building industry now springing up was placed during the 
week by the Todd Shipbuilding & Repair Co., which recently 
acquired a one hundred-acre waterfront site on the tidelands 
for a steel shipbuilding plant. This order calls for 4,000,- 
000 feet for immediate delivery, and was placed with the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. The order. being larger 
than can be supplied in the time required, owing to other 
orders on its books, the St. Paul company is dividing it 
among other large local mills. The lumber is wanted for 
preliminary work on the Todd shipbuilding plant. The St. 
Paul company has also supplied large orders for the Sea- 
born Shipbuilding Co.’s local yard, where two wooden 
vessels have already been launched and two more are on 
the way, from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet being required 
for the four ships. ° 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, president of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., returned this week from an extended trip East. 

“Woco” salesmen, eastern representatives of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., who have been in the city during the week on 
their annual visit to the home plant, enjoyed with officers 
of the company a “get-together” dinner Monday noon at 
the Commercial Club. They are familiarizing themselves 
with the company’s big plant, its facilities, capacity and 
“Woco” products, which include fir doors, veneer products, 
columns, molding etc., comprising a complete line of sash 
and door factory goods. Among those at the dinner were 
Harry L. Fuller, of Boston; W. C. Ashenfelter, of Philadel- 
phia; W. S. Warenberg, of Chicago; Harry 8S. Osgood, of 
Minneapolis; C. H. Wood, of Great Falls, Mont.; P. G. Hil- 
ditch, of Seattle, and M. W. Lillard, of Los Angeles, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 27.—N. E. Ayer, president of the St. Johns Lumber 
Co., has leased the large properties here of the North Pa- 
cific Lumber Co., and will resume operation of the plant 
about the middle of February. The saws have a ten-hour 
cutting of 225,000 feet, and the mill is close in and has 
splendid facilities for shipping by rail and water. The plant 
will be operated under the name of the N. E. Ayer Lumber 
Co., and D. G. Bock, now manager of tke St. Johns Lumber 
Co., will probably be the manager. 

IL. D. Langille, timberland dealer, with offices in the North- 
western Bank Building, is expected to return from New York 
in a few weeks. Mr. Langille has been east for a month or 
more. 

R. A. Cowden, head of the Silverton Lumber Co., Silver- 
ton, Ore., who was in Portland this week attending the semi- 
weekly meeting of the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, states that business appears to be gradually improv- 
ing. The company’s mill is in constant operation and would 
have no difficulty in disposing of its output but for the 
searcity of cars, which is causing all the valley millmen con- 
siderable trouble. 

S. B. Cobb, head of the Standard Box & Lumber Co., with 
offices in Portland and a mill on the Pacific Railway & Navi- 
gation Co.’s line, about twenty miles from this city, will 
address the membership committee of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce next Monday on the car shortage. Mr. Cobb 
has gathered explanative statistics to illustrate the troubles 
of the millman who can sell his output but can not ship it, 
and of the buyer wko can not get what he wants when he 
wants it. . 


SAN FRANCISCO, .CAL. 


Jan. 27-—The effects of the big crops of fruit and other. 
California products in 1916, which brought high prices as a 
rule, are being felt in the general prosperity of the State. 
San Francisco’s bank clearings during the week amounted to 
$81,790,000, a gain of $28,167,000 over the same week of 
last year. 

The domestic cargo market on fir continues firm and orders 
are being placed for quantities .of construction lumber at 
the advanced prices. Quotations are now $16 base, deliv- 
ered San Francisco, and $17 South. Retail dealers gener- 
ally are holding for higher prices than prevailed at the 
close of the year and, as the construction of buildings in the 
city increases in the spring, a continued improvement is to 
be expected at the yards. The redwood situation is very 
strong and there is no difficulty in maintaining the market. 
at the new price levels. 

One of the most encouraging features is the improvement 
in the car situation. Some shipments from Portland have 
come thru in five days and shippers of white pine to the 
eastern market report a considerably greater supply of cars 
during the week. However, the snow blockade in Wyoming 
will tie up many cars temporarily ; and an embargo has just 
been announced on the Denver & Rio Grande route. 

A feature of the situation is the heavy demand that has 


- sprung up for drying trays in California. For some years 


many of the fruit growers have used paper trays, taking 
advantage of the long dry season. However, during the last 
two seasons there have been early rains which have caused 
heavy losses, and now they are returning to wooden trays. 
Consequently the demand for drying trays, sweat boxes and 
lug boxes will require the use of great quantities of white 
and sugar pine lumber. As the grade of lumber used for 
this purpose is the same as that used for door stock and 
open sash a shortage in one or the other is quite possible. 

The offshore freight market is very firm, but chartering 
of lumber vessels for export business is quiet. There is no 
increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for 
early shipments of lumber and offshore lumber freight rates 
remain at high figures. Coasting lumber freights are firm 
with no improvement in the supply of steam schooners. 


























of Theodore A. Ripson, Hempstead, L. L., 
finished in Birch. 


Birch 


The finish and lustre last as long 
as the wood itself. It does not 
warp nor shrink. Close-grained, 
wear-resisting, and not easily mar- 
red, Birch can be depended upon 
to stay where it is put and give 
steady, reliable service. This feat- 
ure of permanency is a mighty 
big selling point for you dealers 
who are wide awake and want to 
meet the demands of present day 


builders. 


io Sales Possible 


Being suited to all sorts of interior 
work, casing, base, flooring, mould- 
ings, ornamental columns, newel 
posts, stairways, brackets, grills, 
mantels, etc. it offers a variety of 
uses that makes your selling field 
almostunlimited. These uses com- 
bined with the general publicity 
being given Birch are sure to in- 
crease the demand for it and we 
want you to get your share of the 
good profits sure to follow. The 
only way to do this is to have Birch 
in stock. Be prepared to show the 
lumber itself and have a copy of 
our Birch Book “A” on your desk 
to show your customers views of 
homes finished throughout with 
Birch—that’s the way to clinch the 
big sales and big profits. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the 

firms below asking for Birch Book 

“A’’, will bring you full informa- 

tion about this peer of finish 
le. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO.., 
Marinette, Wis. 
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PITTSBURGH | 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 / 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and California White Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) 'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 




















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
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WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
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Prien BOX Lumber 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


|B. W. Cross Lumber Co., errtsunan. ba. 











PHILADELPHIA 
: William Whitmer & Sons | 


Ancorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


— -? 
Evewthiegs North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, pr SbetHie pa. 
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Maraschino [- 


Idaho White Pine 


**car came in on time, 31 days from far-a-way Idaho» 
and was in good shape. The working is very smooth, 
looks and feels as if it had been polished.”’ { 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 

Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 

stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 

per, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 

10 pages and when closed is 444 x84 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.60. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Coastwise freight quotations are $6 from Puget Sound, Co- 
lumbia River to San Francisco and $7 to southern California 
ports. 

South American lumber trade, which, owing to the scarcity 
of carriers and war freight rates, showed a decrease during 
the last two years, has strengthened considerably and despite 
the $31 and $32 charters, the volume of business is as great 
as ever before. South America, say exporters, is ready and 
anxious to buy an unlimited amount of Pacific coast lumber 
at a rate from $5 to $10 lower than the one prevailing. This 
means little now, but bids well for after the war business. 
Following half a dozen west Coast lumber charters during 
the last two weeks, Balfour, Guthrie & Co. announced the 
taking of three sailing vessels for this trade. The schooners 
Luzon, Okanogan and Camano have been taken for February 
loading. Combined they will carry 2,600,000 feet. 

The annual meeting of the California Sugar & White Pine 
Co., which was held in the First National Bank Building, 
San Francisco, on Jan. 27 resulted in the reélection of 
President F. F. Sayre and the other officers, as well as the 
full board of directors. Nearly all of the mills represented 
made large cuts during the last year. Prospects for the com- 
ing season are excellent, providing a sufficient supply of 
ears can be secured for making shipments to the eastern 
market. The California Pine Box & Lumber Co. also held 
its annual meeting on Jan. 27 at its offices in the First 
National Bank Building, San Francisco. President O. C. 
Haslett, Secretary-Treasurer H. W. Templeman and the other 
officers and directors were reélected. The 1916 cut of box 
shook at the various mills represented was unusually large. 
A larger business is expected during this year, providing 
sufficient cars can be secured te make shipments to cus- 
tomers at the proper time. ; 

W. H. Hotchkiss, of Hobbs, Wall & Co., reports things 
rushing at the company’s mill at Crescent City, which is in 
steady operation. Several cargoes of redwood were shipped 
to Australian ports during the last year. The outlook for 
both redwood and spruce lumber has improved, says Mr. 
Hotshkiss. 

Fred 8. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber depart- 
ment of the American Trading Co.’s San Francisco branch, 
says that he has never seen business coming in so freely at 
this time of the year as now, and he is very optimistic as to 
the 1917 demand for white and sugar pine. Stocks at the 
California mills are light, especially in the Nos. 2 and 3 
shop grades, 

Altho the phenomenal scarcity of deep sea tonnage has 
prevented the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. from 
making a great showing in additional bookings of lumber 
for foreign export during the last two weeks, the principal 
export mills are already provided with orders for months 
ahead thru this agency. A number of vessels are under char- 
ter for shipping all of the many millions of feet that have 
been placed during the last few months. Among the new 
mills that have signed the brokerage contract with the Doug- 
lis Fir Exploitation & Export Co. since Jan. 1 are the follow- 
ing: Stimson Mill Co., Ballard, Wash.; Aberdeen Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

A. C. Petri, of Chicago, formerly directly interested in 
the sale of California white and sugar pine lumber and now 
a large buyer in the general market, has just left for the 
East after having passed a few days here. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Jan. 27.—Retail business continues at about the same rate 
as formerly. There is much figuring being done and prospects 
seem bright. On account of the recent advance on Oregon 
pine and redwood dealers hesitate before placing orders at 
the new prices. Oregon pine mills are confident that prices 
will hold, which they should. 

C. A. Hayward, president of the Hayward Lumber & In- 
vestment Co., left last week on a business trip to Denver and 
other points in Colorado. He also is president of the Sterling 
Lumber & Investment Co., one of the large line yard concerns 
in Colorado. Mr. Hayward spends all of his time in southern 
California looking after his yards here, but makes a yearly 
trip to Denver to attend the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Sterling company. 

The Caspar Lumber Co., manufacturer of redwood, which 
recently took over the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, circulated notices among the trade in southern Califor- 
nia that it will discontinue its Los Angeles office and transfer 
F. J. Crosier, its representative in this territory, to its San 
Francisco office. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 31.—Annual meetings and conferences of retail yard 
managers are the order of the day in this territory. The 
officers of the John W. Tuthill Lumber Co. had their twelfth 
annual meeting Thursday and Friday of last week at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., followed by a banquet at the Cataract Hotel. 
The Dower Lumber Co., of Wadena, Minn., also had a two- 
day session of its employees last week at Wadena. The 
officers and yard managers of the Interstate Lumber Co. 


held their annual meeting at Stillwater, Minn., with a pro-* 


gram of talks on practical sales topics, and followed by a 
banquet. The Mahlum Lumber Co. had its annual meeting 
at Brainerd, Minn., reélecting Mons Mahlum as president, 
A. G. Trommald vice president and John Mahlum secretary 
and treasurer. : 

A bill requiring that 40 percent be added to the “Scrib- 
ner’s rule” scale on all timber sold by the State of Minne- 
sota has been introduced by Representative A. F. Teigen, 
chairman of the house committee on logs and lumber. 

Al G. Flournoy, sales manager of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co., Virginia, Minn., has been in Minneapolis sounding 
buyers on the prospects for spring business. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan, 29.—It is reported that work was begun last week 
upon the railway line to connect the plant of the Jordan 
River Lumber Co., at Kiln, Miss., with the main line of the 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. This branch is built in connec- 
tion with the plan of the Edward Hines interests to estab- 
lish a new mill at Gulfport. Mr. Hines is interested also in 
the Jordan River plant. From the Mississippi coast territory 
it is also reported that the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. have 
let the contract for construction of a logging road from its 
plant at Ten Mile, to extend northeasterly into a body of 
virgin pine timber. The route is being surveyed and grading 
wil? begin as soon as the survey is completed. 

Manager Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., 
returned home today after attending several of the retailers’ 
annual conventions in the middle West. After a few days 
in his office, to clear up the work accumulated on his desk, 
Mr. Snell will go north again to attend several of the meet- 
ings and conventions scheduled during the next fortnight. 
C. E. Reynaud, advertising manager of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, is also at home after a tour of 
the northern conventions, where he looked after the cypress 
displays. Mr. Reynaud will return north in a few days to 
complete the convention season. The cypress association has 
arranged the following schedule for its exhibits during the 


s 


month just ended: Feb. 1-2, Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Burlington, Iowa; Feb. 2-3, West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
Charleston ; Feb. 6-7, Michigan Retail‘'Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Detroit; Feb. 7-9, Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Omaha; Feb. 7-8, Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Lexington; Feb. 14-16, Illinois Lumber & Buiid- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Chicago; Feb. 20-22, Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

The Southern Pine Association is putting on a special 
exhibit here in New Orleans today in connection with the 
annual convention of the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association, 
which opened at the St. Charles Hotel this morning. . 

The W. W. Carre Lumber Co,, Hibernia Bank Building, 
this city, has purchased the auxiliary schooner June, with a 
capacity of about 500,000 thousand feet of lumber, and also 
has two other steamers under charter to care for its lumber 
business with the West Indies. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan. 29.—The mills have been booking a large volume of 


new business. Reports have even been made of refusals of © 


orders that could not be handled. Timber bill demands 
especially have been heavy, one mill reporting inquiries for 
more than 84,000,000 feet since the first of the year. Orders 
on cutting bills have been taken on by all the mills to last 
from one month to three, and yard stock orders are expected 
to last from three weeks to two months. Several lists which 
have been out for two weeks, bearing concessions of $1, have 
been withdrawn, and in a number of instances an advance of 
$1 is expected to go into effect this week. The tentative 
contracts of the Government for various lengths and sizes 
for use by the army on the border are still being bid for, but 
no acceptances have yet been made known. There has been 
a noticeable improvement in the Mexican market and in- 
creases are expected in trade with that country. No new 
announcement has been made concerning the order for 10,- 
000,000 ties from the British Government, while another in- 
quiry from the same sources is reported, this one calling 
for more than 50,000,000 feet of smaller lumber, from 1-inch 
to molding. The French Government also is said to have 
made inquiries, 

The railroads are still placing orders for stringers, caps, 
ties, heavy construction timbers, and smaller timbers to be 
used in repairs; No. 1 square S&E and rough heart are 
called for most frequently. Inquiries for more than 10,000 
pieces of 8x16-inch, 28 feet, 90 percent rough, at very en- 
couraging prices have been received by several mills in this 
section. Other items frequently demanded are 7x16- and 
8x16-inch, 14, 16, 26 and 28 feet; prices on all lengths be- 
ing steady. The demand for No. 1 square S&H is heavier 
than it has been for several months, especially in all lengths 
and sizes of stringers. There is an improvement in the de- 
mand for caps, with prices on all sizes holding up, and 
14x14—14, 90 percent rough, still continuing in the lead. 
Twelve by 14—14 increases daily in demand, the call for 
No. 1 square, S&H, being heavier than for many months, both 
in 14x14—14 and 12x14—14, at very satisfactory prices, 
Sills in all lengths are in good demand, and inquiries re- 
ceived the last week amount to over three million feet, call- 
ing for all sizes, 36 to 50 feet 6 inches in length, both in 
No. 1 square, S&H rough heart, and S48 heart, at prices 
that could not be secured some weeks ago. Ties are in 
splendid demand and inquiries are daily received calling for 
all sizes, especially 6x8-inch by 8-foot 6-inch, both in No. 1 
square, S&E, and rough heart. A very large amount of 
8x8-inch by 8-foot 6-inch heart S4S is being booked by the 
mills at very encouraging prices. 

There have been several buyers in this territory during 
the last week looking for any size and length of ties, either 
grade, rough or hewn, of any amount, and they have offered 
prices which are in line with the present values in this 
territory, which are steady, if not tending toward an ad- 
vance in the near future. 

Heavy construction timbers have been moving in great 
quantity during the last week, with both No. 1 square S&H 
and rough heart being frequently called for in all sizes 


from 10x10- to 20x20-inch, 10 to 20 feet, with no indica - 


tions of a slackening in demand. Smaller timbers in all 
grades and sizes are moving in larger volume than for sev- 
eral weeks and prices on all grades are improving. Rough 
heart continues to lead in volume, with No. 1 rough in- 
creasing in demand. Four x 4- and 6x6-inch are in espe- 
cially heavy demand. Oil rig timbers are not moving in 
such large volume as when last reported, but prices are 
holding at former levels, with most shipments going to 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Export timbers and prime are mov- 


ing heavier every week and prices show an upward tendency... 


Twelve by 12-inch, 24 and 27-foot lineal average, March, 1905, 
move in large volume, and German prime shows a much 
better volume than when last reported. Dimension Nos. 1 
and 2 are not moving in such large quantities as last week, 
due to the bad weather of the last several weeks, which is 
very discouraging to the millmen and to shipping interests. 

Many of the mills which issued a concession of $1 the 
first of the year have now withdrawn it and will issue new 
lists with an advance in the very near future. Sixteen-foot 
lengths still continue to lead in volume and a good many 
of the mills are oversold on this length, while others report 
a shortage. None of the mills report a well assorted stock 
on hand. No. 8 dimension continues to move in good vol- 
ume, with prices on all sizes steady at former levels. Boards, 
No. 1, which for the last week or two have shown quite @ 
falling off in volume moved better this week than for some 
time, and prices on all sizes are more than holding their 
own. One x 18-inch still continues to lead in volume, with 
1x10 increasing daily. One x 8-inch is about the same as 
when last reported. Boards, No. 2, are in heavy demand, 
all sizes being called for, many orders calling for short 
lengths, such as 6 and 8 feet. One by 12-inch leads in vol- 
ume, and 1x8- and 1x10-inch show a better movement than 
for several weeks. No. 3 boards could hardly be in better 
demand, and prices are more than holding their own. Ship- 
lap Nos. 1 and 2 are both in splendid request, especially 
1x8-inch in both grades. Prices show a slight increase. 
No. 3 shiplap continues in good volume and prices are about 
the same as reported last. Fencing holds its former place in 
point of demand, and prices are holding at former levels. 
One by 6- and 1x4-inch lead in volume, with the demand for 
1x4- and 1x6-inch, CM, increasing. 

Car material is moving in large volume with 1x4 and 6 
inch B and better siding and 2-inch No. 1 decking leading 
in volume, and prices on all workings and sizes showing 
satisfactory increases. 

Plaster lath prices are slightly off, but the volume has 
increased to almost double that of any one week for sev 
eral months. Byrkit lath continues to move only in 
volume, and prices are about the same as reported 
Demand for grooved roofing is improving and the prices are 


holding at former levels. Casing and base continue to move. 


briskly, with prices much better than last week. 
also move well and prices are about the same as last . 
The call for molding still shows quite a falling off, and 
prices hold at about the same. B and better surfaced ma 
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in a larger volume than for several months and prices on 
all sizes show steady improvement. C surfaced also moves 
well, and prices are holding at former levels, some figures 
showing quite an improvement. Rough finish, 14%4x4- to 12- 
inch moves briskly, but other sizes only fairly well. De- 
mand for drop siding still continues to be only fair, but 
prices have advanced about 50 cents. B and better leads 
in volume, with inquiries for Nos. 1 and 2 much better than 
for some time. Bevel siding and partition are in fair de- 
mand only and prices are about the same as when last re- 
ported. B and better in both items leads in volume. Ceil- 
ing, 5-inch, moves actively and the demand continues 
heavy, B and better leading in volume, with No. 1 making a 
better showing than for several months. One-haif- and %- 
inch show little improvement in price and demand. B and 
better continues in the lead. Demand for 1x3-inch flooring 
is much smaller than last week, but prices hold their own, 
with B and better EG and B and better FG still leading in 
volume. Demand for 1x4-inch flooring is very good, espe- 
cially in B and better EG, B and better FG and No. 1 FG, 
and prices on all sizes show slight increases. No. 3 stock 
in all sizes continues to move in heavy volume and prices 
on many items show a very satisfactory increase. 

Everyone in this section is very optimistic over the out- 
look for the lumber business, and prices are expected to 
stiffen considerably in the near future. Many of the large 
commission dealers, wholesalers and retailers have been in 
this section during the last week, which always indicates 
that business will increase, which naturally also will ad- 


yance prices, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 29.—Demand for yellow pine continues to improve 
and prices hold firm and show a tendency to advance, altho 
the millmen lately have been inclined not to raise them. 
Some concerns have issued new lists advancing prices 50 
cents, and other changes for the better are expected before 
long on account of the increased demand for yellow pine 
items. The price situation, taken all in all,/is quite en- 
couraging. There is still considerably more business booked 
than shipped. 

During the last few weeks the weather has been unusually 
severe, and many small mills have been hindered to such 
extent that they had temporarily to suspend operation, due 
to logging being interrupted; but the larger mills as a rule 
had plenty of logs. 

There is considerable improvement in railroad activities 
and some of the roads are buying heavily of equipment 
and equipment materials. The Texas & Pacific Co. will 
spend nearly $3,000,000 for equipment, including many cars. 

According to telegraphic advices from Congressman J. T. 
Watkins to the local Chamber of Commerce, items appropriat- 
ing $55,000 to Red River and $30,000 to Sabine River have 
passed the House of Representatives. The message indicated 
that certain conditions are specified, and these are thought 
to apply to the requirement that the water be used for 
traffic. Some time ago the Federal engineers at a hearing 
held here were assured that local business interests would 
develop a plan to restore navigation on the Red River. The 
plans are still being worked on seriously. Enough logs are 
expected to be recovered from the Sabine River between 
Logansport, La., and Orange, Tex., thru a big lumber sec- 
tion, to pay for that improvement. 

Officers, mill superintendents and commissary managers 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. held a family meeting in 
Shreveport Friday at a dinner given by the company. It was 
the first of the family gatherings of Frost-Johnson mill 
executives to be held during 1917. Discussion at the meeting 
was confined largely to a review of the company’s business 
in 1916, considered as a whole, and as shared between the 
several mills and commissaries in Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas. Plans for the 1917 campaign were also outlined and 
at the next meeting, to be held in July, it will be ascer- 
tained how well the plans have matured. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan. 29.—The yellow pine market has exhibited consider- 

able strength during the week, a number of large inquiries 
reaching the market, with some good orders placed. All 
lumbermen believe spring trading will be unusually brisk. 
Prices are a shade better than last week. The car situation 
continues to improve, but is yet an interference. A continu- 
ous rain has fallen this week and has made mill operations 
difficult. 
. The Meridian Lumber Co. is the name of a new firm that 
will begin operations here on Feb. 1. The company is incor- 
porated for $25,000 in Alabama. It will specialize in hard- 
wood lumber exclusively, both dry and green. It will have 
several acres of yards, with switch connections with the 
Mobile & Ohio and the Queen & Crescent. The building of 
docks and laying out yards has already begun. The president 
of the Meridian Lumber Co. is L. L. Shertzer, secretary and 
treasurer of the Chickasaw Lumber Co., of Demopolis, Ala. 
D. H. Stubbs, of the same. company, is vice president and 
general manager. V. B. Taylor, of the Chickasaw Lumber 
Co., will also be connected with the firm. The Chickasaw 
Lumber Co. has maintained a branch here since last October 
with J. B. Franklin as manager. Mr. Franklin will remain 
with the firm as buyer. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Jan. 29.—Manufacturers have been hampered by rains 
and the output of all mills has been less than the average. 
The retail and local lumber trade has also been reduced, but 
foreign shipments have increased materially in the last week. 
This is due to an improvement in the car situation. Both 
dressed and rough lumber are going forward to northern 
Points on a more regular schedule and lumbermen are at last 
looking forward to a return to normal conditions. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Jan. 29.—For the week ended Jan. 27 four vessels cleared 
from Gulfport, carrying 1,401,000 feet of sawn pine timber 
and 1,320,000 feet of pine lumber. There are fourteen sail- 
ing vessels and one steamship in port, ranging in capacity 
from 270 to 3,578 tons, loading longleaf yellow pine and 
white oak lumber, pine timber, general cargo and acid 
phosphate. 

Local representatives of the Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
announce that Edward Hines will be in Gulfport on Feb. 8 
to make final arrangements for the beginning of work on 
the modern sawmill to be erected at this place by his 
company, 

0. H. Ingram, of Michigan, president of the Ingram-Day 
Lumber Co., of Lyman, this county, is here to°attend the 
annual meeting of stockholders of the company. “Mr. Ingram 
Owns a half interest in a large sawmill plant at Fulton, La., 
and will visit there before he returns north: ‘Mr: Ingrani 


is eighty-seven years old. The Ingram-Day Lumber Co. “has 


41 immense stock of lumber on its yard, due to the shortage’ 
of cars for interior shipments. The company is loading two 


Sailing vessels in the local harbor for poin 





The Dantzler Lumber Co., of this place, is having a ten- 
mile logging road surveyed from its sawmill plant at Ten 
Mile, on the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. The line is to 
run in a northeasterly direction to a large body of virgin 
pine timber owned by the company. Track laying will begin 
as soon as the survey is completed. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 29.—The car situation at some points is still very 
serious and at others cars have to be turned away because 
the. heavy rains have put yard stocks in such condition that 
it is impossible to make acceptable shipments. The mills 
will not attempt to ship much yard stock until the weather 
clears up. The small mills and some of the large ones are 
practically at a standstill on account of the woods still 
being too wet and boggy to log in. Orders for all classes of 
cutting continue plentiful at the same prices that have pre- 
vailed the last four weeks, ‘ 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Jan. 30.—There has been a decrease of $1 to $3 a thou- 
sand feet during the last thirty days in the prices of interior 
grades of lumber and the demand has fallen off materially. 
The railroads appear to have filled their wants; but the 
expected orders for yard stuff have materialized and a num- 
ber of good orders have been closed lately. There has been 
marked improvement in the car shortage situation, but job- 
bers say that now they are confronted by a freight embargo, 
and after they have got the cars and loaded them the rail- 
roads announce their inability to move them promptly to 
destination because of an embargo. Some of the mills that 
can fill orders promptly from points where the freight 
embargo is not in operation are getting good prices for their 
stock. 

There were ninety building permits issued during 1916 
for work aggregating $322,055, while 114 permits issued in 
1915 called for operations worth $101,560. 

The exports from this port for 1916 reached a valuation 
of $30,637,633. Staves to the value of $926,502 were ex- 
ported, together with 21,876,000 feet of yellow pine timber 
and 89,285,000 feet of yellow pine lumber. There was an 
increase in valuation of 1916 exports over those of 1915 
of $9,309,950. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 29.—A strong demand for export and coastwise tim- 
bers features the lumber market this week. Yard stock buy- 
ing is not very brisk, most retailers buying merely enough 
to fill immediate orders; but prices hold firm, indicating that 
better business is expected shortly. Railroad inquiries con- 
tinue to come in and several small railroad orders were 
placed last week. 

Lumbermen, newspaper men and other citizens of south- 
eastern Texas are taking a deep interest in the cut-over pine 
land conference to be held at New Orleans, March 19 to 21, 
and it is expected a large delegation from this section will 


attend. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 29.—Inquiry continues heavy and prices hold up 
well. Local mill men have lost none of their optimism over 
prospects and believe that the situation will improve steadily. 

Telegraphic advices from Washington announce decision 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission favorable to Orange 
in the complaint of the Orange Board of Trade that export 
lumber rates from several mill points on Kansas City South- 
ern railroad discriminated against this port. The commission 
prescribes rates not to exceed 2 cents above rates on the 
same commodity applicable to Port Arthur and Beaumont. 

Df. E. W. Brown left last week for Baltimore for medical 
treatment. Dr. Brown is vice president of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 29.—Heavy and continued rains thruout the State 
have interfered with the activity in yellow pine during the 
last two weeks, delaying shipments and cutting down the 
country business. Altho the demand is generally light, prac- 
tically every mill has enough orders on hand for three 
weeks’ business without further soliciting. Stocks generally 
are far below normal and especially so at the retcil yards, 
Dimension is about $1 a thousand weaker and a few specials 
that the mills are long on have come down, but the market 
is steady while awaiting the spring buying. 

The hardwood market is much stronger than at any time 
last year, according to Thomas W. Blake, sales agent of 
the South Texas Lumber Co., the two principal items being 
gum and cottonwood. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 30.—Following a very successful convention of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association the local lumber 
trade is preparing for a very active spring demand. Con- 
siderable business was booked during the convention. Prices 
are reported stiffening all along the line and the general 


opinion is that the next month will see advances in almost ” 


every item of yard stock. The outlook is for one of the 
city’s greatest building seasons, both for commercial and 
home properties. General business conditions show no 
diminution of the high pressure since the holidays. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 29.—A fair amount of business has been enjoyed by 
the pine mills this month, even tho the first two weeks were 
rather dull. Most business transacted is for immediate 
delivery or during February. There has been during the last 
week a decided increase in the number, of inquiries, larger 
perhaps than the amount of sales effected. These have been 
both for rough and dressed lumber, including mixed and 
straight cars. 

The mill men have been handicapped somewhat by the 
exceptionally rainy weather, the spasmodical placing and lift- 
ing of embargoes etc., but their main cry at this time is for 
common labor, which is very scarce. The mills are heavily 
oversold on low grade rough lumber with very little good 
lumber not sold, while the items of dressed lumber oversold 
have increased. 

There has been a general advance of about $1 a thousand 
feet over prices obtained one month ago. It is plain that 
the highest point has not yet been reached. Edge box, 4/4, 
the standard or barometric grade of North Carolina pine 
market, now brings $18 f. o. b. Norfolk, and 4/4 edge culls 
$15.50. The other items of box and culls are advancing in 


‘proportion, even tho the demand is not as large. Many mills 


hold their Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips now at $19.50 Norfolk 
and box bark strips at $12. No. 1 edge, 4/4, has reached 
$26.25 Norfolk for prompt delivery. Demand for flooring 


* ¢ontinues rather brisk-and the same is true of certain items 













































































And want your inquiries and orders 
When ia the market for 


Washington ™ Warts teu” 


White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 
Idaho Fir, Fir and Larch. 


California *“"°s.i'Stcu'rne,” 
wteeg] 
Northern “*“wittcts Wemoc.” 
RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
ALWAYS IN TRANSIT. 


Quick Shipments both from our mills and from 
our large Minnesota Transfer Warebouse Stock, 





OUR {Seed Grades. Prompt Shipments. 
GUARANTEE (Right Prices. Satished Customers. 


Ny 








Start the New Year 
Right 


Try us on that 


“Mixed Car Service” 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 


















We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
% a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 







We solicit your business. 




















Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 
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Canada’s 
Industries 
At a Glance 


THE 


“Canadian Trade Index” 


is a 630 page directory 
cloth d, containing: 


(1) An alphabetical list of names and addresses 
of over 7,000 Canadian Manufacturers, showing the 
general lines in which each is engaged. 


(2) An alphabetical index of 6200 different 
articles manufactured in Canada, and under each the 
names and addresses of the firms making it. 


Price $5.00 Postpaid. 


Canadian Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


1404 Traders Bank Building, 
TORONTO, CANADA 











Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


OO REED i wil res tal you. Wea 


give you this service on 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 

















The Quality ond Service of 


Northland’sPine 
Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBERS * 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


raros: i. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 












IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to you mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 


Pacific Coast Products 


SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 











M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 


of y-inch ceiling, }4-inch partition, and roofers. The 
tendency of the whole dressed market is upward. 

The Tunis Lumber Co, was sold at public auction last 
Friday to the St. Helena Corporation, the price being $175,- 
000. The new interests represent a concern that was Iincor- 
porated several days ago by bondholders of the Tunis Lum- 
ber Co., and the officers are Alvah H. Martin,- president ; 
Charles Whedbee, who represents North Carolina interests, 
vice president, and T. F. Tilghman, of the Citizens’ Bank, 
secretary-treasurer. It will be remembered that about two 
years ago the Tunis Lumber Co. was thrown into bankruptcy. 
President Martin says that nothing as yet has been decided 
about the future conduct of the excellent plant of the 
defunct concern at Berkley. The Tunis property on the 
Berkley side of the Elizabeth River possesses an advan- 
tageous water front and is generally regarded as one of the 
most valuable sites along the river, 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


Jan. 29.—Timhermen have sustained the heaviest losses in 
years due to the floods from the Little Kanawha River and 
tributary streams. About $25,000 worth of timber wos 
caught in the floods, altho the greater part of it was saved. 

Stockholders of the C. C. Huddleston Lumber & Supply 
Co., of Huntington, have elected C, A. Bias as general man- 
ager and successer to the late C. C. Huddleston, whose death 
occurred a few weeks ago. M. Mankin was elected presi- 
dent ; Shirley Ruffner vice president; T. H. Hooper, secretary 
and treasurer. ‘The last named, with. Luther Mankin, L. 
Epperly, R. Lively, W. E. Deegans, J. P. Harpine and EB. J. 
Paine constitute the board of directors. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 30.—A peculiar condition exists in the local lumber 
trade at this time. On one hand. the sellers ask advanced 
prices, and on the other, the buyers hold out for concessions, 
claiming that the higher prices are unjustified. This price 
conflict naturally has tended to narrow the movement. Miil- 
men and wholesalers, however, insist that the higher cost 
of logging. the scarcity of workmen and higher wager, besides 
the difficulties of transportation, have made the higher prices 
necessary, and it is thought certain these advances. will con- 
tinue to be in effect. 

Gen, Francis E. Waters. president of the Surry Lumber 
Co., accompanied by his wife and daughter, is on a trip to 
California, where he will spend the next six or eight weeks, 
Parker D. Dix, secretary of the company, is in charge of the 
office during Gen. Water’s absence. 

Lyman C. Millard, son of the president of the John L. 
Roper Lumber Co., of Norfolk. Va., and representative in 
this territory for the recently organized Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation, has opened offices on the eleventh floor of the 
American Buildiug. He reports a comfortable zvelume of 
orders on hand. 

The new sawmill erected by the E. BE. Jackson Lumber Co., 
at Riderwood, Ala., has been completed, and the first lumber 
was mannfactured last Wednesday. Everett E. Jackson, 
president of the company, who visited the South to superin- 
tend the finishing touches to the new mill, found it necessary 
to return home to place himself under treatment at a local 
hospital for an abscess of the ear. He is reported recover- 
ing. 

The Western Maryland Railway. Co. has applied to the 
Pacific Service Commission of Maryland for authority to 
spend $4.426,075 for new rolling stock. The company has 
already entered into an agreement with the Pullman Co. to 
furnish this equipment. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 29.—Last week. in the local lumber business was 


unchanged, except that the shortage of lumber is becoming 
more noticeable. The tendency of the market has been 
steadily toward high prices and lower. stocks. Almost 
every wholesaler has visited the South to hurry un orders 
and to buy new stock, but few return successful. This has 
caused items that have been slow for years to move out and 
be utilized, and in many ways present conditions have been 
good for the lumber trade. General business conditions here 
are such as to necessitate much lumber. Manufacturers are 
busy and are making longer and larger shipments than 
formerly, demanding more lumber for boxes and crating, 
Demand for lumber for furniture and trim is greater than 
ever, and building is active. 

Spruce is scarcer than any of the other woods and some 
concerns have withdrawn their lists. Hemlock is fast get- 
ting to a similar condition, and the average price is far 
above list. White pine is becoming very scarce in all grades, 
and prices are advancing. Cypress is being rushed in to fill 
the white pine shortage and is going so fast that prices 
are advancing rapidly, and the visible supply is shrinking. 
Cypress shingles are oversold, in sawed and hand made. 
Cedar shingles are active and strong. Yellow pine is in 
good demand at rising prices, with the larger timbers leading 
in call. North Carolina pine demand is greater than the 
supply; prices are tightening; mills are oversold and inde- 
pendent, and stocks in the local yards are going down, with 
no immediate promise of relief. Roofers and box are espe- 


. cially strong; sizes are behind the demand, and flooring sells 


at almost high record prices, with not enough to go around. 
Lath are very scarce, and all kinds and lengths bring good 
prices. 

The hardwoods are offered sparingly, even partly dry, 
and there is very little really dry to be had. Some dealers 
are so badly off that their customers are having the lumber 
shipped before it is even partly dry, whenever a car can 
be secured. Hardwood floorings are in good demand and 
supply is low, with prices way above those of a few months 
ago. Thick ash, basswood, red and white oak, quartered 
and plain, are in demand far beyond the supply. Chestnut 
is in good demand, with sound wormy stronger than the 
better grades. Maple, birch, beech, cherry, gum and hickory 
are taken quickly when offered. at strong prices. Poplar is 
improving, but is still more plentiful than the other hard- 
woods. Mahogany, walnut and the fancy woods are in 
demand beyond the supply, and prices-are high. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 30.—The Pittsburgh market is confronted by one of 
the worst embargo situations ever foisted upon it by rail- 
roads. There is scarcely a railroad entering this district 
that*is not congested beyond comprehension.: An embargo 
placed by connecting roads last week, left one of the lead- 
ing trunk lines with 6.000 loaded cars stalled on its tracks, 
making a train fifty miles long. Other roads are in equally 
as bad condition. But, nevertheless, much optimism was 
found in the lumber offices. Prices are’ holding firm. and 
Inmber is receiving a greater recognition than ever hefore 
in this market, which the dealers and manufacturers say is 
likely to be permanent in its influence. There’ is a demand 
for the ‘best ingenuity and skill in manipulating shipments 
and keeping contract obligations, and all has a good influence 





— 
on the trade in general. The Forest Lumber Co. reports a 
better car service from the southern pine fields and also in 
the movement of hardwoods, tho there is great difficulty in 
meeting the demands of this district just now. W. W. 
Wilson of this company expressed the opinion that the spring 
will show marked improvement in the trade, if for no other . 
reason than because it will develop new methods of traffic 
to mett such conditions as now handicap the lumber in- 
dustry. J. C. Donges, of the Donges Lumber Co., regards the 
present as a test of real ability of the trade to meet freight 
congestion, car shortage and floods, and at the same time 
furnishes an active market that is compensated for, at least 
fn a measure, by better prices. In the retail yards, Mr, 
Donges says, buying has resumed to some extent and will 
be more active when conditions get .a little easier in the 
spring. The Willson Bros.’ Lumber Co. reports business as 
satisfactory as possible under present railroad conditions. 
President Alex Willson has a decidedly optimistic view of the 
spring and summer trade. 

L. F. De Bordenave, who recently resigned his position : 
with the American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of this 2 imperfect 








































city. is reported to have opened offices in the Land Title holds in tl 
Building to conduct a commission and a jobbing business, js done av 
He was connected for a year with the American lumber the machi 
company. : problem, 1 
jas manuf 
BUFFALO, N. Y. - inp that 
e € 
Jan. 30.—The New York State Conservation Commission ike u: 
has issued a bulletin on the white pine blister—a resume of ghould be | 
the proceedings of the Albany conference of scientific men wsily con: 
and foresters who have given much time and study to this current. ' 
disease. It is stated that the best information -obtainable trated fold 
indicates that the disease is not generally distributed in ise of this 
.New York State. Three areas, however, are affected. these interested. 
being the lower elevation of the Champlain Valley, the Berk- 
shire region, east of the Hudson, and a narrow strip along 
the western boundary of the state. The commission’s plan SAW 
for eradication is the removal of currants and gooseberries 
or pine trees over areas of sufficient width to hold back the Now tha 
disease. are you £0 
The Tarbox Lumber Co., of which L. W. Tarbox, of Buffalo, Are you g0 
is the head, has been engaged for some months in cutting off wait for t! 
a timber tract which it bought in the Portage district of the you going 
Genesee Valley. A sawmill was built at Lewis, on.the Penn- care of the 
sylvania Railroad, and last week it started up with about™ Now, it cos 
600,000 feet of logs waiting for it. During the cold weather retailers h: 
the mill will cut about a carload a day, but considerable sae of fore 


lent way i 
by the Osh! 
the men t 
otherwise | 
greatest en 


more will be manufactured after the frost is out of the logs, 
The company has about 3,000,000 feet of fine hemlock and 
hardwoods in this tract. 

C. Walter Betts has returned from Philadelphia, where 
he attended the annual meeting of C. M. Betts & Co. He 
stated that W. T. Betts, of that company, had been ill with 
pneumonia, but at last accounts was recovering. : 

The annual meeting of Mixer « Co. was held at the offices 
here last week, with representatives from several states 
present. Dinner was served at the Saturn Club and luncheon 
at the Ellicott Club. 


NEW YORK 


Jan. 30.—The gains made early in the month in new build- — 
ing plans continue and the prospect for a large amount of ~ 
orders from retailers in the next few weeks is good. In- | 
quiries are strong, prices firm and buyers have complained ~ 
less about the increased prices than they have for a lon; 
time, being more concerned with deliveries. For the same © 
reason wholesalers find it more difficult in placing their mill 
orders than in selling stock. The transportation situation ig 
improving and while many mills are still. far behind more 
cars are obtained, and the embargo situation is slowly show- 
ing signs of relief. Higher prices for material and labor 
are unquestionably affecting the prospective building market, 
but operators are fully alive to the fact that still higher 
prices are probable. All down-town office buildings are 
filled with an advance in rents of about 10 percent. There is 
a decided inclination to get work under way as fast as pos- 
sible. While large buildings have been going up rapidly in 
the last few years, the fact remains that even at the high 
rentals space is hardly available and this increases the pros- 
pect for much work of this character during the next six 
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months. The wholesale trade is much interested in the 

report that a tract containing 19,000 lots at Belleport, L. L, Lo 
has been bought by the Canadian Properties (Ltd.). This MAN ~ se 
‘tract is to be developed into a residence section and it is — A, Mansficl; 
said that the company is planning to sell its Canadian lum-' ~ of Connecti 
ber at wholesale prices to builders of homes. This deal — @ board of di 
takes over the old Belleport Suburban Investing Corpora- ~~ tesolutions 
tion holdings. eS tp VEBREAS 
J. F. Drescher, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 17° ~ Be orga 
Battery Place, has just returned from a several weeks’ trip J and for fr 
to the Coast and was accompanied on his return by J.J.  @ lith day of 
Donovan, who stopped at Pittsburgh to deliver an address olved, 
before the National Foreign Trade Council. Mr. Drescher mn has me’ 
reports a strong demand for all western lumber. ‘8 sprang an 
Ry 
BOSTON, MASS. he we 
48 an associ 


Jan. 30.—Uncertainty regarding the outcome of the war 
in Europe and what weight should be given to the persistent 
peace rumors are making for gradually increasing con- 
servatism among business men. The majority in New Eng- 
land take the attitude that, altho it looks as if the war 
would continue for another year or two, peace may come sud- 
denly at any moment, and they are not going to take Ub 
necessary risks. In some lines of trade this feeling is more 
noticeable than in others, and the lumber dealers are aff 
mostly thru the disposition of their manufacturing customers 
to be cautious about loading up too heavily with raw mate 
rials or in planning for additional space. . 

Contracts for building construction in New England, how- 
ever, are still being placed in very heavy volume, and te 
seems assured that the demand for lumber will be fully 88. 
brisk this spring as it was a year ago. During the first 
twenty-four days of the month the value of building com 
tracts reported was $13,008.000, comparing with $9,457,000 
of building contracted for during the first twenty-four 
of 1916. For the same period of 1915 the value of building 
contracts was only $5,761,000, as against $13,220,000 ia 
1914, ‘ 


BANGOR, ME. 


Jan. 30.—When the Maine loggirig season began last fall” 
camp crews were so much below full quota that operators 
agreed that the cut must fall at least 25 percent below t 
average. Now, however, altho the supply of labor has_pot 
increased, it is generally thought that a full cut may ‘be 
secured, so favorable have been the weather conditions. 

The Penobscot cut should be not far from 180. v 
feet, of which about 60 percent will go into pulp. 
Great Northern Paper Co. lately has been cutting at 
rate of a million feet a day and expects this season @ 
in all about 110,000,000 feet, of which 75 percent will 
from the Penobscot. ‘ 
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| FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








A GREAT HELP IN NIGHT OPERATIONS 


Qne of the most vexing problems of the lumber business is 
to secure the proper volume and quality of light to enable 
the graders to detect all of the defects. For this reason the 
problem of night grading, and especially the grading of fresh 
awn green stock on the sorting chain, is a problem that from 
ine immemorial in the lumber business has given trouble. 
It's one of the easiest ways in the world for the manufac- 
to lose money. The grader naturally is not going to 

take any chances, especially when the light is poor and it 
a great deal of time to go over the boards to see if 

2 there are any defects, and consequently boards are put in a 

n = made that is low enough to take any. possible defect that the 
3 imperfect light has failed to disclose. The same situation 
: holds in the sawmill where the sawing, trimming and edging 
3. js done and also in the planing mill where-the graders tail 
. the machines. However, there is a remedy for the light 

jem, for the. Western Electric Co. (Inc.), of New York 
js manufactured and placed on the market the Davis flood 
jmp that diffuses a soft enveloping light that doeg not 
lind the eye, Shows up defects and eliminates shadows. In 
fact the use of the flood lamps make day out of night and 















































of should be 2 great help around the sawmill plant. They are 
on gsily connected and will use either alternating or direct 
is qrrent. ‘he Western Electric Co. has prepared an illus- 
le trated folder that shows very clearly how advantageous the 
in we of this type of light is and a copy will be supplied to all 
se interested. 
‘k- < 
~! SAW RIG A BOON TO THE LUMBERMAN 
es Now that the convention season is nearing the close how 
he are you going to spend your time, Mr. Retail Lumberman? 
Are you going to sit around the office, lay off all the help and 
lo, wait for the spring to open up some new business, or are 
off you going to see that everything is put in shape to take 
he are of the rush of business that is sure to come this spring? 
ei Now, it costs money and time to break in new men, but many 
o retailers have difficulty in providing winter work for the 
nae size of force that is needed during the summer. One excel- 
bie lat way is to buy an “Eveready Saw Rig,” manufactured 
— by the Oshkosh Manufacturing Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., and set 


the men to work makifig window and door frames, and 
otherwise preparing for the business to come, One of the 
greatest embarrassments in the retail lumber business is to 
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get orders of millwork from the factory promptly, and this 
delay frequently necessitates concessions that removes even 
the small margin of profit from this class of business. How- 
ever, the “Eveready Saw Rig” is simple, reasonable in cost, 
easy to operate and wiil enable any retail lumberman to 
produce ail of his window and door frames and similar work 
during the dull winter months. Much of the material for 
this purpose may be secured from odds and ends of stock 
and worked out of low grade stock that otherwise would be 
an almost dead Joss to the retailer. Then there is no reason 
why men can not go ahead and manufacture screen doors and 
windows as well as many other articles and the “Eveready 
Saw Rig” has attachments that make it into a small but 
very complete woodworking machine. Then in the rush 
season it comes in mighty handy in making emergency 
frames, 

The “Bveready Saw Rig” is not limited to the working up 
of stock into frames and other forms of millwork by any 
means, as it is light and easily transportable and for that 
reason is very effective in the-yard of a large sawmill in 
trimming up broken stock. For that matter the saw will 
rip lumber with great care and is very useful around the 
retail yard for this purpose. Many and many a retailer 
has lost a nice order because of the lack of stock of the 
right width or has bemoaned the possession of some width 
that refuses to be moved even when the customers are 
treated to all the dulcet arguments in the possession of said 
retailer. However, the “Eveready” does away with all of 
this trouble and provides a means of converting all stock into 
a salable article. Now is a mighty good time to get some 
“dope” on the saw, and all that you have to do is to write 
to the Oshkosh Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh, Wis, 





ANNOUNCEMENT has just been made of the purchase of 
the plant and all patents and other property of the Morton 
Dry Kiln Co., of Chicago, by the National Dry Kiln Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind. This purchase will allow the incorpora- 
tion in National kilns of all the good points of the Morton 
kilns and at the same time increase the manufacturing 
capacity of the purchaser. 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 


nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 
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= MANUFACTURING FRAMES WITH AN “EVEREADY SAW RIG” IN A RETAIL YARD 











NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








the 
a LOUIS AUSTIN MANSFIELD.—The AMERICAN LUMBEK 
MAN of Jan. 13 published a brief item of the death of Louis 
it is A, Mansfield, president of the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
lum: of Connecticut. At the first subsequent convening of the 
deal —s «bard of directors of that association, Jan. 25, the following 
pora- jm “éolutions were passed: 
‘ Waerzas, Louis Austin Mansfield, one of the prime movers 
17: _ @ in the organization of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
8 4 ecticut, who for many years held the office of secretary 
trip #@ 10d for the last few years served as its-president, died the 
3. Fee With day of January, 1916; now, therefore, be it 
dress Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Mansfield this associa- 
scher tion has met with a loss that is deeply felt by each and every 
- Member, and we, the board of directors, desire in this way 
4 to give expression, in some measure, to the high esteem in 
£ Which our fellow worker was held. As a member of this 
‘ he was an able counselor and mfost capable executive ; 
: a8 an associate he was ever courteous, affable and agreeable 
, war in all his relations; while as a man and friend he possessed 
istent sterling qualities of character which endeared him to 
cone Who enjoyed the privilege of personal association. Mr. 


field has left an imperishable memorial engraved in the 
of all who came within his influence. As a testi- 
Monial of our appreciation of his many noble traits which 





e sud- Made up our esteemed associate. we inscribe these resolutions 

e ul- Upon the records of this association; and, further, be it 

more — Resolved, That we as a board, and individually, offer our 
Ympathy to his widow in her deep bereavement, and that a 





py of these resolutions be transmitted to her, expressive 
our esteem and profound aymipathe : and, further, be it 
Resolved, That a copy of these. resolutions be published in 
lumber trade journals and the New Haven papers. 





























CHARLES E. DICKINSON.—A widely known lumber- 
y Somned a former president of the old Colorad 





io & Wyom- 


mber Dealers’ Association, now the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ 


Yille, Colo., died 
Streeter, 














Association, Charles E. Dickinson, Lead- 
of heart trouble Jan. 28 at the home of 
Miss Imogene Dickinson, 1330 Gaylord 
ie . He was born in Nottawa, Mich., Sept. 4, 
in and went to Leadville in 1880. During his residence 
teat city he was clerk, alderman and mayor at various 
of Elks He was past exalted ruler of the Leadville Lodge 
Willie” a York rite Mason and a Shriner. Two brothers, 
N M., of Eagle, Colo., and Frank T. Dickinson, of 
his gy eakima, Wash.; a sister, Mrs. I. B. Melville and 
fhnera ent’ Imogene, both of Denver, survive. The 
Was in charge of the Masonic order. 



























































BASEPH HARRISON STONE.—A well known New 


d@ lumberman, Joseph Harrison Stone, for forty 
- i Member of the firm of Gilkey & Stone, died Jan. 
Was bes home in Lexington, Mass., aged 76. ._Mr. Stone 
¢ntered in Watertown, Mass., of old Puritan stock... He 
15 he the lumber business about fifty years ago. In 

aie united in marriage to Sarah Thompson and 
Mae brated their golden wedding anniversary shoFtly 
. Cy ceath. 
































= Mr. Stone is survived by two daughters, 
. Tellier, of Lexington, and Mrs. W. A. Jepson, 
Mass., and by three grandchildren. 








JULIUS C. WOOD.—A successful. and well known lum- 
berman of Muncie, Ind., Julius C. Wood, president of the 
Kirby-Wood Lumber Co., of ‘that place, died Jan. 25. 
Mr. Wood was 70 years old. and for more than forty years 
had been -identified with business interests of Muncie. 
He was a director in the Merchants’ National Bank and 
had been a prominent worker in civic and industrial organ- 
izations, He was born in Wayne County, Indiana, and 
served in the Civil War. He had been engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber continuously since the war closed. 
The widow and a son, Charles Wood, the latter the active 
head of the Kirby-Wood Lumber Co., survive. 





REINHARDT W. HOFSONNER.—By a lamentable 
tragedy, Reinhardt W. Hofsonner, a well known lumber- 
man of Belleville, Ill., lost his life while hunting. His 
body was found, Jan. 26, hanging across a barbed wire 
fence, four miles east of Damiansville, Ill. His rifie was 
lying near him and the coroner returned a verdict of acci- 

ent. Miss Lola Conway, a young lady living in St. Louis, 
Mo., was prostrated by the news of his death, as she and 
the deceased were to have been married in the spring. 
It is said that she had a premonition of the tragedy and 
eeenge urged him not to go hunting, but he did not heed 

er, . 





S. M. JOHNS.—For almost fifty years a lumberman and 
a resident of Hutchinson, Kas., S. M. Johns, vice-president 
of the Kansas Lumber Co., at Hutchinson, died Jan. 17. 
He retired from business a year ago, to travel for his 
health, and spent last winter in California. S. M., or 
“Steve” Johns, as he was known, was born near Green- 
castle, Ind., July 31, 1854, and began business life early, 
entering the lumber yard of his brother, S. Johns, at 
Pana, Ill., at the age of 14. Two years later he was trans- 
ferred to the managership of a branch yard. He went to 
Kansas, locating at Mount Hope, and later moved to 
Hutchinson. In 1878 he was united in marriage to Kate 
WV. Smith at Terre Haute, Ind., and is survived by her. 
The funeral services were in charge of the Elks. 





WILLIAM W. DOUGLAS.—One of Maine’s oldest lum- 
bermen, William W. Douglas, of the Jordan Lumber Co., 
of Old Town, died Jan. 24 at his home in that city. He 
Was born in Ellsworth, Me., seventy-eight years ago. 





PLAN TO LAY KEELS FOR FOUR SHIPS 


Everett, WaSH., Jan. 27.—Preparations are going for- 
ward vigorously for the erection of the shipyards on the 
former site of the Sumner Iron Works on Ebey “Island, 
according to Patrick J. Donohue, superintendent‘ of the 
Washington Shipbuilding & Construction Co. It is ex- 
pected that by Feb. 15 keels will be in position for four 
ships, work on which will proceed simultaneously. 
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Finish, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Etc. 
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Shiplap, Boards and 
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Washington. 
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other kinds of lumber. 


stimulators— they make 
permanent ‘customers for 
Be sure you sell 


“Woco” Soft _. 
Yellow Fir Doors 


they are favored by contractors and builders because 
of their natural beauty in grain and figure. 

We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, 

Casing in straight or mixed cars with doors. 


Window and door fr, specialty. Send 
for Catalog. pee mle ha 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - . ~ remoat Street Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 


W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. $. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Mina. 


Chicago Representative, 
» W. S$. NURENBURG, . . = Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











Repeat 
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once you stock your yard with 
dependable lumber. Our lumber 

is always dependable for we brand 
every piece with this trade mark. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
uy wasn. 


BanuTT, 


Try ‘**Electric Brand” 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eestera Mer. = EVERETT, WASH. 
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30 Cars Every 10 Hours Thats the kind of service we offet 


Douglas Fir 


Send us your order and then check us up on the time it takes to 
make delivery. 
Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R.C. Angell Co.—(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKECITY, R.C. Angell Co.—(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White—(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 


ilbur , dr., Mer. Western Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Baker White Pine LumberCo. 
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- Oregon 
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EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 











HIS book covers 
every phase of 


Lumber Shed 1 every iss 
Construction 2" otter buildings 


used in connection 
By MET L. SALEY with a retail yard, 


with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed ona high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid any- 
where in U.S., Canada or Mexico for $1.50 
a copy. 
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D. BH. Breinig, president of the Bridgeport Finishing Co., 
was in Chicago Monday in connection with the exhibit of. 
wood finishes that the company has at the lumber exhibition 
in the Insurance Exchange Building. 


J. H. Faust, vice president of the Faust Bros. Lumber 
Co., Jackson, Miss., with sales offices in the Fisher Building, 
who looks after its sales in this territory, is spending a 
couple of weeks at Jackson and the different mills that the 
company has in the South. 


F. M. Ducker, of Oshkosh, manager of the traffic depart- 
ment of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, who has been at the Washington Boulevard 
Hospital, Chicago, for the last two weeks, expects to be able 
to return to Oshkosh within a few days. 


A recent addition to the wholesale lumber fraternity is the 
W. R. Locke Lumber Co., wholesaler of West Virginia hard- 
woods, Huntington, W. Va. W.'R. Locke, formerly with the 
Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Huntington, is at the head of the 
new concern, with H. M. Hubbell as secretary. 


B. J. Clark, who for the last twelve years has sold to the 
trade in the Twin Cities and in northwestern territory for 
the Red River Lumber Co., is now in Chicago assisting H. T. 
Fall, Chicago manager of the Red River Lumber Co., 2221 
South Ashland Avenue. Mr. Clark -will call on city trade. 


Thomas F. Toomey, assistant to the president of the Inter- 
national Lumber Co., is at International Falls and Spooner, 
Minn., for a few days. The mill having been shut down 
for repairs at International Falls were expected to be placed 
in operation on Thursday of this week. They have a large 
cut ahead. 


Charles H. Mackintosh, editor of Logging, a house organ 
of the Clyde Iron Works, of Buluth, Minn., stopped off in 
Chicago en route back to Duluth from Cincinnati, where he 
attended the annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States, held there on Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 


F. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, left for Washington, D. C., Monday, to attend 


-the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States, held at the New Willard Hotel on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. Mr. Fish expected to remain away 
about a month and visit association members in eastern, 
northeastern and southeastern territory. 


J. W. Sherwood has joined the sales forces of the Hilgard 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, and will represent that company in 
Indiana and Ohio. Mr. Sherwood was formerly for some years 
a resident of Orange, Tex., where he was sales manager for 
the Miller-Link Lumber Co., but came north a few months ago 
and with his family is now residing in Indianapolis, at which 
place he will probably make his headquarters. 


George D. Griffith, of the George D. Griffith Co., while on 
a business trip to Muncie and Richmond, Ind., during the 
week found business active with the retail yards and the 
factories in the two cities running to capacity. Some of the 
factory managers told Mr. Griffith that they have consider- 
able trouble in getting supplies of all kinds, orders for some 
materials placed several months ago being yet undelivered. 


Little Miss Gertrude Cross now graces the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Cross in Riverside. Miss Gertrude, who ar- 
rived in this world on last Saturday, has a brother Thomas, 
9 years old, and sisters Virginia, 5, and Mary, nearly 2 
years old. Mr. Cross, who is the head of the C. L. Cross 
Lumber Co., in making the announcement of the little girl’s 
arrival beamed over the suggestion that his family is now of 
Rooseveltian proportions. 


John W. Dickson, of the J. W. Dickson Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., and Jesse W. Thompson, now connected with Percy 
¥F. Stone, of Rockford, Ill., were among hardwood lumbermen 
who were in Chicago the fore part of the week. R. J. Lock- 
wood, also of Memphis, secretary and treasurer of the Mem- 
phis Hardwood Flooring Co., was in Chicago the latter part 
of the week en route home from St. Paul, Minn., where he 
had been on a business trip. 


W. H. Martz, general manager of the Vacherie Cypress 
Co., New Orleans, La., while in Chicago early in the week 
was enthusiastic about the cypress situation and said that 
his company is sold ahead: probably for sixty days, and that 
it has all the business it can handle. On his way north Mr. 
Martz stopped at Kansas City, where he attended the annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and 
from here went East to spend several days before returning 
South. é 


J. B. Utley, of the Utley-Holloway Co., Conway Building, 
Chicago, who after attending the recent conventions of the 
American Oak Manufacturers’ and Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ associations at Memphis spent a couple of weeks 
visiting the mills in the South, on his return reports millmen 
enthusiastic over the situation as to both oak and gum, and 
that many mill stocks, especially of red and sap gum, are in 
a badly broken condition. Oak, he found, is making head- 
way everywhere and is in a much improved situation over 
some time ago. : 


F. W. Lewis, Spokane, Wash., manager of the sales office 
that handles the sales of the Blackwell Lumber Co., of Coeur 
d’Alene and Fernwood, Idaho, and the Panhandle Lumber 
€o. (Ltd.), of Spirit Lake, Idaho, and Ione, Wash., was in 
Chicago this week arranging to open a sales office here, 
which will be in the Continental & Commercial Bank Building. 
Before returning west Mr. Lewis expected to spend several 
days at Detroit, Mich. The present situation of the trade he 
described as very active, with fine prospects and prices of 
lumber now satisfactory. 


H. T. Boulden, sales manager of the Selden Truck Sales 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., was in Chicago this week, his visit 
here being in connection with the exhibition that the Selden 
Motor Truck people had at 1512 Wabash Avenue. The 
company makes three quarter, two, three and a half, and 
five-ton trucks, and also a fifth wheel truck, especially 
adapted for the needs of lumber transportation. While here 
Mr. Boulden has his headquarters in Suite 1309, Hotel 
LaSalle, this giving him opportunity to talk to many persons 
on the merits of the truck that his company manufactures. 


J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, of Bellingham, Wash., who played a promi- 
nent part in the fourth annual convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Council at-’ Pittsburgh .last -weéek, was in 
Chicago, the early part of the present week. Mr. Donovan, 
who was accompanied by his wife and daughter, expected to 
visit New York and Florida before returning to the Coast. 
Another western man who was in attendance’at the Council 


at Pittsburgh was O. M. Clark, Portland (Ore.) 1 : 

who several months ago went to South America to make. 
special trade investigation for the Portland Chamber . 
Commerce. « 


William Flint, of Kansas City, Mo., has succeeded Ra 
Browne as secretary of the Millwork Cost Inf 3 
Bureau, which has its office in the Lumber Exchange 
ing, Mr. Browne resigning to become secretary of a 
and door organization at Duluth, Minn. Among the ‘ash 
and door men who were in Chicago during the week Wer 
Earl Morgan, of the Morgan Co., of Oshkosh, Wig,: LE 
Clark, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary of the Huttig Sash & Doo, 
Co., and F. J. Moss, president of the American Sash & Doo 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo. In speaking of the sash and 
situation the visitors said they found conditions very sath. 
factory, with prospects for a fine trade this spring, 


J. G. Dickson, of Tacoma, Wash., general manager of the 
Pacific States Lumber Co., with mills at Kingsley and | 
leck, Wash., and of the Mineral Lake Lumber Co,, 

mill at Mineral, Wash., was in Chicago during the week oon’ 
ferring with A. J. Sine, Lumber Exchange Buil 


Tepresents the companies in this territory. Speaking of fj | 


situation on the Coast he said that conditions were 

ing and if the car situation eases up sufficiently, which { 
to be expected this spring, Pacific coast lumber man 

ers will have the best season in years. Mr. Dickson Bpent 
several days at Minneapolis attending the convention 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association recently 
there, and left Chicago Tuesday evening expecting to retum 
promptly to the Coast. 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Mannfae. 
turers’ Association, returned Wednesday from 
where he attended the first day’s session of the annual of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
which was held at Hotel Sinton. Secretary Kellogg was 
the program for the meeting on Tuesday afternoon. He 
pects to leave for the South on Sunday evening to atten 
the annual meeting of the Southern Pine Association, an 
later go to Omaha for the annual meeting of the Nebrasy 
Lumber Dealers’ Association Feb. 7-9. E. A. Sterling ; 
manager of the trade extension department, left for Charly 
ton, W. Va., Wednesday evening to attend the annual mest. 
ing of the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealey 
Association, held on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. H.R 
Isherwood, of the service department of the association, at 
tended this week the meeting of the Southeastern Iowa Re 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, held at Burlington Thursday 
and Friday. 


Seth BH. Barwick, Chicago sales agent of the Long-Bdl 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., has gone on a two Weeks’ 
visit to the Long-Bell mills in Louisiana and Arkansas, He 
is accompanied by Fred-Berger, of Kalamazoo, Mich., gales 
representative for the company in Michigan territory. Mt. 
Barwick will have the pleasure of visiting his son, WB 
Barwick, when he stops at the mill at Longville, La. WR 
Barwick went south a few months ago to get mill exper 
ence, and previous to that time he had been ng his 
father in the Chicago office. John D. Tenant, vice Se 
and superintendent of manufacturing, and H. N. 
manager of the hardwood department of the Long-Bell Lun 
ber Co., were in Chicago within the last few days. Mf. 
Hayward, who has been making a tour of retail conven 
said he found more optimism among the retailers this year 
than for many seasons and the feeling existed among then 
that there is going to be a fine spring business thruout th 
retail territory, because high prices for farm products har 
given farmers plenty of money to make improvements @ 
repairs. 

Northern conditions are remarkably satisfactory from th 
standpoints of demand and price, but stocks are in a badly 
broken condition, according to several northern lumberma 
who were in Chicago during the week. Among the Wiscm- 
sin hemlock and hardwood manufacturers, wholesalers o 
salesmen who were here were EB. E. Heineman, sales manage 
of the Heineman Lumber Co., Merrill,; J. H. O’Melia, pres 
dent of the J. H. O’Melia Lumber Co., Rhinelander; J.P. 
Darke, sales manager of the J. S. Stearns Lumber ©, 
Odanah; M. F. Coe, sales representative of the Hatt 
Lumber Co., New London; J. K. Van Etta, of the Westbat 
Lumber Co., Westboro; W. A. Baum, of the Tigerton Lumber 
Co., Tigerton, and J. R. McQuillan, of the R. Connor 0, 
Marshfield. Mr. Darke, in discussing the situation with the 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., said that the company last month 
shipped 6,000,000 feet of lumber, and at present was nit 
sending out a stock list, but was selling only on such 
ries as came in. The others had the same story of heay 
shipments and order files filled up. 


Among southern lumbermen who were in Chicago dur. 
ing the week were Robert M. Hallowell, president and Lal 
eral manager of the Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, Ia; 
W. B. Farnan, assistant general sales agent of the Kimy 
Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., and George A. Townsel 
sales manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogt- 
lusa, La. Walter P. Cook, of Buffalo, N. Y., D ” 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., who had been on a visit ® 
the mills, was also in Chicago, on his way home. He wi 
accompanied by BH. B. Holmes, a Buffalo business man. — 
Hallowell was homeward bound from Pittsburgh, where 
attended the conventions of the National Lumber E 
Association and the National Foreign Trade Council. M 
Kelly, of Duluth, Minn., representative of the : 
Lumber Co., Bugene, Ore., was another lumberman Wi 
stopped in Chicago on his way home from the age 
meetings. H. L. DeMuth, sales representative of the } ‘a 
trial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., was in : oh 
week, and Guy H. Mallam, of the Enterprise Lumber + 
Alexandria, La., was expected to arrive in Chicago late 
the week. 


NOTICE AS TO ADVANCE IN YELLOW PINE 
RATES 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has sent 
announcement to members that, effective March 15, OF 
yellow pine freight rate from mills east of the erst 
River will advance to 25% cents, an advance of 1 
with the freight rate for the mills west of the river 
ing 26% cents there will be a difference of 1 cent. 
two territories as compared with 2 cents as at presem 
advance has been approved by the Interstate Comp 
mission, so local lumbermen are cautioned to 
change. Advances from the east side mill points 
occur to other points in the territory north of | 
River, based on the rate of 15 cents to the (@ 
gateways. A letter has also been addressed to 
agents of railroads suggesting that carriers lift 
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on lumber shipments that are destined for their own use, 
in order to permit the carriers to hurry car repairs and 
increase. equipment and facilities, thereby proving an indi- 
rect help at least to a relief in the car shortage situation. 
It is pointed out that at present, when an embargo is issued 
against lumber shipments, lumber destined for railroad use 
is delayed with other shipments. 





WELL KNOWN COMPANY MAKES GOOD 
SHOWING 


A big gain in business in 1916 over 1915 is shown in the 
annual report of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., the well 
known firm which has its headquarters in Chicago, for the 
‘year ending Dec. 31, 1916. The net profit in 1916 is given as 
$606,000, as compared with $360,893 in 1915, and the profit 
and loss surplus on Dec, 31 last was $1,568,217 as com- 
pared with $1,275,661 the year previous. The financial 
statement includes the announcement that a contract has 
been made by the Mississippi Valley Timber Co. to purchase 
82,048,000 feet of hardwood timber located in Phillips 
County, Ark., for about $521,000. 





MANY EXPECTED TO ATTEND SALESMANSHIP 
DINNER 


Many members of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
and their guests are expected to attend the salesmanship 
dinner scheduled to be held at the Congress Hotel on Friday 
evening. The dinner was prompted by the work of the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress, and the subjects of the 
speakers were confined to matters of salesmanship. 

The speakers at the banquet were Edward Hines, president 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co.; Norberry A. Hawkins, of 
the Ford Motor Car Co., of Detroit, Mich.; W. H. Hill, of the 
American Radiator Co.; Hugh Chalmers, of the Chalmers 
Motor Car Co., Detroit; and Dr. F. C. Kelly, of the Catholic 
Extension Society. The musical features of the banquet in- 
clude Miss Myrna Charlow, of the Chicago Opera Co. 





THE EFFECT OF HIGH RENTALS ON BUILDING 


The coal situation, the increased janitor wages and the 
high cost of decorating, which will go into effect March 1, 
have resulted in the flat owners of Chicago agreeing to raise 
their rents this spring. If the flat and other property owners 
succeed in increasing rentals 10 to 15 percent as they plan 
this raise is likely to have considerable effect upon building 
this spring in Chicago. 

While it was generally admitted last year that Chicago was 
overbuilt in flat construction real estate men assert that 
the situation has changed and that there are very few desir- 
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Mr. Swan showed the extent, spectes, handling methods, 
and relation to the industry that the student holds, in order 
that he may better understand some of its problems. Sources 
of information on lumber were also cited. Mr. Swan traced 
the early methods employed, development of big mills, com- 
ing of the small mills, development of lumber working ma- 
chinery, rise and fall of the industry in different regions, 
changing center of population and center of lumber and 
supply and transportation problems. He also went into de- 
tail as to the aims and purposes of lumber manufacturers’ 
associations and how their work is conducted, also as to the 
Federal Forest Service purposes, its investigative work, its 
public forestry policies and achievements in state forestry 
work. Much valuable information on present conditions of 
the lumber industry was also given, notably on the effect 
of taxation, returns on timber investment, disposal of public 
timber, and carrying charges on timber land, Returns in 
lumber manufacture was another sub-topic covered, as were 
returns in lumber distribution. Concluding, Mr. Swan cited 
standard names for lumber, discussed grade standardization, 
touching on consumers’ specifications, building codes, 
strength values, fire regulations and fire retardance, 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED FOR CHICAGO ORGANIZATION 


Official Personnel of Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago is Staff of Capable Workers 





The recently chosen new board of directors of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago met at the rooms of the 
association Monday noon and elected officers for the ensuing 
year. Edward kL. Thornton, president of the Thornton- 
Claney Lumber Co., was chosen president; F. B. McMullen, 
of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., vice president; George 
D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., treasurer, and B. B. 
Hooper secretary, the treasurer and secretary being re#lected, 
Members of the retiring board of directors met with the 
new board and, following luncheon, the election and routine 
matters were attended to. 

No introduction is needed to local readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of the men who have been chosen to direct the 
affairs of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago for the 
present year. Messrs. Thornton, McMullen and Griffith are 
well and favorably known as lumbermen of caliber and in- 
tegrity, and Mr. Hooper as secretary has so ably conducted 
the affairs of the association for so many years that he is 
a fixture. 

Mr. Thornton, the new president, might almost be con- 
sidered a born lumberman. His father, Alonzo Thornton, 
now a retired lumberman of Canton, N. Y., operated a water- 





GEORGE D. GRIFFITH, 
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urer, is head of George D. Griffith & Co., wholesalers of 
white and yellow pine, hemlock and hardwoods. Tho he does 
not look the part, Mr. Griffith is one of the veterans in the 
lumber game-in Chicago and has lived in the city known 
as the world’s greatest lumber market since he was 9 years 
old. His first position was with the supply department of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, which he se- 
cured in 1881, He had not been working long before he be- 
came lumber purchaser, which gave him his first taste of 
things that flavor of lumber, and he has been identified with 
lumber since, His experience includes work as office boy, ship- 
ping clerk, bookkeeper, salesmiin, sawmill manager, and since 
1894 he has-been in the wholesale lumber business. The 
office of George D. Griffith & Co. is in the Lumber Exchange 
Building. : 

Mr, Hooper, who has been’ secretary so long, had his first 
official connection with a lumber organization in Chicago 
when he was chosen secretary of the Chicago Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, holding that position for three years. In 
1891, when the Chicago yard dealers and lumber exchange 
organized as one body, he was made tts secretary, and has 
been secretary ever since. His reélection was simply a 
matter of routine, as he is considered one of the ablest of 
lumber organization secretaries, 





TELLS VIEW OF AFTER WAR CONDITIONS 


Edward H. Schafer, manager of the Oregon-Washington 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash., who has 
returned home after an extensive Eastern trip to study 
the lumber and general business situation, has given his 
views to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. Relative to present 
and future conditions, Mr. Schafer says as follows: 

“The United States has had two years of wonderful pros- 
perity and the year just closing in many respects has been 
the most prosperous one in American history. The farmers 
have had abundant crops of grain and cotton command- 
ing very high prices—much more than the average. The 
immense output of irom ore and copper selling for more 
than double the prices prevailing in average years and 
the very large demand for both raw material and manu- 
factured goods by the warring nations of Europe have 
given employment to all classes of labor at the highest 
wages ever paid in history. The greatest problem I see 
will be the readjustment of wages which must follow the 
war, and with us they must be on a lower basis than 
wages now prevailing, which in many instances have been 
unduly advanced, particularly in the munitions trade. Ow- 
ing to the high prices of raw material and labor, many 
building operations, which were deferred until more 
reasonable figures could be obtained, will be resumed and 
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NEWLY ELECTED OFFICIALS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO FOR 1917 


able flat buildings without occupancy in Chicago. If in- 
creased rents are obtained in order to assure the owner an 
adequate revenue from his investment, there no doubt will 
be considerable activity in building apartments in Chicago 
during 1917. If the flat owners are unable to secure an ad- 
vance, thevinability will likely result in a check in building, 
for the high cost of maintenance has come to the point 
where flat buildings are not the good investment they were. 
It is speculative building in Chicago that helps-in a large 
measure the demand for lumber upon the retail lumber yards. 
Consequently local retailers are watching the situation keenly. 





EXHAUSTS TIMBER SUPPLY 


The Stuart Lumber Co. at Brinson, Ga., owned by the 
D. S. Pate Lumber. Co., of Chicago, has cut out its 
supply of timber and shut down permanently. This concern 
has been in operation for about twenty years, and was one of 
the leading institutions in the county. The Stuart company 
has always taken an active interest in the affairs of Decatur 
County, especially in charitable and educational matters. A 
large number of the employees will seek work elsewhere and 
the machinery of the sawmill and planing department will be 
sold, but the company still retains its large holdings of real 
estate in the county, having thousands of acres of excellent 
land between the Flint and Chattahoochee rivers. 





DELIVERS ADDRESS ON LUMBER TO STUDENTS ; 


a OsHKosH, Wis., Jan. 80.—The possibilities of a course in 
ering for men employed or about to be employed in the 
Beber industry were revealed in the first lecture delivered 
y 0. T. Swan, secretary’ of the Northern Hemlock & 
perewood Manufacturers’ Association before the class on 
umbering organized by the University of Wisconsin extension 
bureau in this city last Monday. 
or Swan talked for an hour and a quarter and the object 
= the course in lumbering was defined as one first picturing 
e extent of the lumber industry, describing methods by 
which to obtain lumber products, what these products are, 
where they originate, standard classes to which lumber is 
mmded, how grades are determined, properties of different 
oods which should. determine their use, identification of 
one wood from another, seasoning and drying of wood, 
reasons why wood decays and how this may be prevented 


and the use of ints and h 
of materials, - nae and the proper selection 





power sawmill at Helvelton, N. Y., on the Aswugatchie River, 
when Edward and his brother, Everett A. Thornton, presi- 
dent of the B. A. Thornton Lumber Co., Chicago, were boys. 
So dear was that old waterpower mill to their hearts that 
today it is owned by the new president, and it is still 
operated. Mr. Thornton was born in St. Laurence County, 
New York, and his early days were spent on a farm and 
about the sawmill mentioned as located in that county. He 
was graduated from the preparatory school at Helvelton in 
1884 and from 1883 to 1887 had charge of the mill at 
Helvelton. In March, 1887, he came to Chicago in answer 
to an advertisement in the old Northwestern Lumberman, 
now the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, taking a position with Albert 
Russell, whose lumber yard was then located at Clybourn 
Avenue south of Fullerton Avenue. He was with Mr. Rus- 
sell antil about 1891, when he became associated with the 
George E. Plumb Lumber Co., which later was reorganized 
and incorporated as the Superior Lumber Co., with Thad- 
deus Dean as president and Mr. Thornton as secretary and 
treasurer. The Superior Lumber Co. was on a part of the 
present location of the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co.’s site at 
2315 Elston Avenue. In 1900 he resigned from the Superior 
Lumber Co. and became associated with the George E. Burns 
Lumber Co. as director, continuing with that concern until 
1906, when he organized the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co. 
He has been president of the latter concern, which has one 
of the large yards in Chicago, since its incorporation. Mr. 
Thornton, who is one of the most popular members of the 
Lumbermen’s Association, married in 1904 Miss Elsie N. 
Farvell, of Lincoln, Neb. The Thorntons have two children, 
Elizabeth, 9 years old, and a son, aged five months. 

F. B. McMullen, the newly elected vice president, is vice 
president of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., Lumber Ex- 
change Building. He was born in Chicago in 1871 and was 

_ graduated from Yale University in 1893. Since that time he 
has been engaged in business in Chicago, first acting as 
secretary to the McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co., and in 
1901 he became interested in the lumber business, in which 
he has been engaged since. The McMullen-Powell Lumber 
Co. handles northern and southern hardwoods exclusively 
and specializes in soft maple and magnolia, handling, per- 
haps, a larger volume of the latter woods than any other 
concern in Chicago. The McMullens live in Evanston and 
have a daughter 17 years old. Mr. McMullen belongs to the 
University Club of Evanston, and his hobby is not golf but 
music. 

George D. Griffith, who again has been reélected treas- 





this, no doubt, will help the situation in this country. 

“The labor situation in Europe after the war is viewed 
with concern, and it is said that labor will be reduced in 
wages; that the great armies of Burope will be disband- 
ing and going back to work with a willingness to accept 
almost any compensation in order to secure jobs. The 
women have taken the places of man in many lines of in- 
dustry and they will not soon be displaced. ‘These facts 
indicate that the cost of production will be reduced and 
prices will have to be lowered in order to win back the 
business they have lost. Business men will endeavor to 
flood neutral markets with these cheap goods; also to get 
~back their gold reserves. At the same time it is belieyed 
that when reconstruction begins European countries will 
be in the market for vast quantities of material of a dif- 
ferent nature from what they are now buying. Of course 
they will be loaded with tremendous war debts, and this 
opens the question of how they are going to pay for goods, 
Taw materials and necessities in times of peace, unless 
they at the same time sell large quantities of goods. 

“All reports indicate that a trade war will follow the 
military war and that both the Aliies and Central Powers 
will be ready at once to- dump products on our markets. 
When the war is-over there is no doubt that the abnormal 
demand for our spé¢ial products, especially war material, 
will cease at once. The warring nations, loaded with 
debt and taxes, and. with a host of foreign obligations 
calling for payment either in money or in merchandise, 
will have every inducement to capture our markets, as 
well as other neutral markets, even at a heavy sacrifice of 
prices. This country will be in possession of the greater 
part of the free gold of the world, while the warring na- 
tions will be confronted with a tremendous amount of war- 
time paper money issues of their own, which can be 
reduced or regulated only thru redemption in gold in an 
effort to restore normal conditions. 

“The inference from these facts is that there will be 
a violent fall in the price of war materials, deranging the 
industries now making them, reducing our export trade, 
and our manufacturers ‘will be hard pressed at home and 
have strenuous competition in neutral markets. One can 
scarcely wonder at the sensitiveness of the stock market, 
and the talk of putting industries in order by preparedness. 

“Just how. long the war will last, or when peace will be 
declared, nobody knows; the situation is apt to be devel- 
oped gradually. After the first shock, if one really comes 
to us, we should rebound, and the economic conditions will 
adjust themselves gradually.” 
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| SEATTLE 


As Good As Gold 


That is the way our customers 
express their opinion of the qual- 
ity of our lumber. Whether you 
are aretail dealer or factory man, 
you should get better acquainted 
with our 


Fir, Cedar, 
Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 
IDAHO WHITE and WESTERN PINE 





Our facilities insure you lumber 
uniform in quality and millwork at 
all times. A trial order is all we 
ask to prove it. Better tell us 
your needs today. 








Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants —Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland, Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft., 10 hours. 














I act O Xr 7". om for Big Vale producte ns ee 
Big Variety will be interested in our 
Buyers 


ron different kinds of lumber. How's 
this for variety:— 


a Fir, Sprace, Eastern Oregon Soft 
Cedar and larch §=© California White 
California Sugar 
Tell us Idaho White 
your needs. Western Soft 


OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 


General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 








Address all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, 





Old Growth 


YELLOW FIR 


is the recognized all ‘round ideal wood for struc- 
tural use. The strongest wood for its weight you 
can buy. Let us supply you with the kind that 


passes all inspections. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 
Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bidg., SEATTLE. 








Met L. Saley’ 
Lumber Shed worry few 
Construction, cveyphase of shed 


construction and 
other buildings used in connection with a retail 
yard, with plans and illustrations. Has | 76 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid anywhere 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a 


copy. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,, 
431 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO, 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The West End Lumber & 
Milling Co. is now the West End Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Dermott—W. L. Briscoe has been suc- 
ceeded by the W. L. Briscoe Lumber Co. 

Harrison—The Greever-Putnam Lumber Co. has filed 
certificate for surrender of charter. 

Warren—The Bradley Lumber Co., of Arkansas, 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $400,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Inglewood—Bowen & ane have been 
succeeded by the E. B. Harris Lumber 

Santa Ana—The Roberts-Olver Canaber. Co. has been 
succeeded by the E. K. Wood Co., of San Francisco. 

COLORADO. Greeley—The King & Preston Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the King Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Arcola—The Zickgraf Lumber Co. is out of 
business here. 

Savannah—The Zickgraf Lumber Co.’s headquarters are 
now at Stilson. 

IDAHO. Boise—The Reich-Doscher Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Doscher Lumber Co. 

Darlington—The Gem State Lumber Co. has sold out. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Cable Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $4,000,000. 

Chicago—F. W. and H. W. Black and W. A. Cooper have 
withdrawn from the Black Lumber & Veneer Co. 

Chicago—The J. D. Hollingshead ee has increased its 
capital stock from $51,000 to $100,000. 

Highland—The Wicks Pipe Organ Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $90,000. 

Roanoke—The Altofer Bros. Co. has moved to East 
Peoria. 

INDIANA. Auburn—The Auburn Lumber Co., which 
was owned by J. W. Goodall, has been sold to Peter Kuntz, 
of Dayton, Ohio, who will move to Auburn to take charge 
of the property. George W. Goodall, a nephew of the 
former owner, will act as secretary and treasurer of the 
new company. J. W. Goodall contemplates entering the 
wholesale lumber field. 

INDIANA. Berne—The Berne Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $35,000 to $50,000. 

Fort Wayne—The Wayne Show Case Co. is preparing to 
move its plant to Columbia City (Ind.) where a larger fac- 
tory soon will be placed in operation. 

IOWA. Clinton—The Curtis Lumber & Millwork Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $2,200,000. 

Dubuque—The Central Lumber & Coal Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $900,000. 

Eldora—Moser Bros. have been succeeded by the Moser 
Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Wheaton—F, C. Force has been succeeded by 
the Wheaton Lumber & Grain Co., recently incorporated. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The Lake Charles Veneer 
Co. has been succeeded by the Lake Charles Cooperage Co., 
with an authorized capital of $15,000. 

New Orleans—F. Williams, of the F. B. Williams 
Cypress Co., has acquired the interests held by the 
Godchaux company in the St. Bernard Cypress Co. It is 
understood that Mr. Williams already held the controlling 
interest in these enterprises and.that his acquirement of 
the interests of his associates will bring about no change 
in operating policies. 


MAINE. Bangor—The Eastern Manufacturing Co. has 
acquired from the Bangor Lumber Co. valuable land, shore 
rights, a mill pond, two dams and other property in South 
Brewer and a lumber mill, dam and certain mill privileges 
in East Orrington. Included in the purchase is the prop- 
erty recently acquired by the Bangor Lumber Co, from 
the Sargent Lumber Co. at.South Brewer. - 

Bowaoinham—The Bowdoinham Lumber Co. has dis- 
solved, on petition of Guy W. Lawrence. The company was 
organized July 26, 1905, with a capital stock of $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—The Fletcher Lumber 
Corporation has. sold out. 

MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—North & Strong have been 
succeeded by the North & perone Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital stock of $50,000. 

Detroit—The Sicklesteel Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Hudson—R. F. Birch has been succeeded by Birch & 
Gorsuch. 

Paw Paw—Free-Hall & Mutchler have been succeeded 
by the Free & Mutchler Co, 

Yale—The Yale Lumber & Coal Co. has decreased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $15,000. 

MINNESOTA. Beardsley—The Peterson Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Neumann Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Minneapolis. 

Lindstrom—Andrews & Glader have been succeeded by 
the Andrews, Carlson & Glader Co., with an authorized 
capital stock of $20,000 - 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Merrill & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Kansas City Hardwood Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—William E. A. Christmann has been succeeded 
by the Christmann Veneer & Lumber. Co., with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $10,000. 


MONTANA. Brady-Collins-Valier—The Boorman Mer- 
cantile Co. has been succeeded by the Rogers-Templeton 
Lumber Co, 

Cascade—The Home Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Great Falls. 

Cut Bank—The Northern Montana Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Great Falls. 

Gilman-Simms—The Boorman Power, Lumber & Imple- 
ment Co. has been succeeded by the Rogers- Templeton 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Great Falls. 

Ulm—The Home Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the 
aogers- -Templeton Lumber Co., with headquarters at Great 

‘alls, 


ss ee Burchard—S. M. Philpot now the Philpot 
auh Co. 

Hay Springs—Henry & Richmond have been succeeded 
by Ira B. Richmond. 

Humboldt—S. M. Philpot & Son now the Philpot Co. 

NEW YORK. Morristown—The Brockville Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) has been succeeded by the Morristown Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Alice-Hamar—The Winnor-Torger- 
sen Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Neumann Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

OHIO. Cleveland—George N. Comfort has been suc- 
ceeded by the George N. Comfort Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. 

Cleveland—The Edgewater Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $50, <n to $75,000. 

Cuyahoga Falls—The L. M. Stucker Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the O’ Conner- Schraegle Lumber Co, 

Glandorf—Fischer & Giesken have been succeeded ia the 


has 


- Fischer Hardware & Lumber Co. 


Marietta—The Central Manufacturing & Lumber Co, has 
sold its building and three acres of land to the Citizens’ 
Lumber Co., of Parkersburg, W. Va. The latter company 
will operate the yards in connection with its plant at 
Parkersburg, but the_ millwork only will be done at 
Parkersburg and the finished product sent to Marietta. 
John Pfaff, of Marietta, has been appointed manager of 
the Marietta branch. 


OKLAHOMA. Bixby—The J. A. Butts Lumber Co: has 
arly succeeded*by T. J. Carter, with headquarters at 


Davenport-Hobart - Mountain View - Rocky - Sentinel— 


The J. Graves Co. has been succeeded by the T. H., 
Rogers Tanne Co., with headquarters at Oklahoma. 

Jenks—J. F. Wulff has been succeeded by T. J. Carter, 
with headquarters at Tulsa, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Wood & Skilton have 
dissolved partnership and Eugene A. Skilton continues the 
business. 

TENNESSEE. McKenzie—J. J. Boaz & Co. have been 
succeeded by the W. D. Boaz Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Bridgeport—The Bridgeport Lumber Co. has 
filed a petition for dissolution. 

Caldwell—The Martin-Taylor Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Mutual Lumber Co. T. B. Parkhill will be 
manager. 

Marfa—The G. C. Robinson Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Eagle Pass Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Eagle Pass. 

Odem—Wright & Williams have been succeeded by the 
J. D. Ezell Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—The Vosburgh Lumber Co. 
{inc} or changed its name to the Roper Bros. Lumber 

o. (Inc 

WASHINGTON. Cheney—C. A. Ratcliffe has been suc- 
ceeded by the Potlatch Lumber Co. 

Everett—The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has taken over 
under its own name the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., its 
allied corporation, better to facilitate handling the busi- 
ness of the company, 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—W. D. Wheeler has disposed 
of his interest in the Bissell- Wheeler Lumber Co., to W. A. 
Bissell, of Wausau, head of the Yawkey- - Bissell Lumber 
Co., and Frank K. Bissell, vice president and treasurer 
of the Bisseil- Wheeler Lumber Co. The latter will con- 
tinue in charge. 

Monroe—The ownership and management of the Dodge 
Lumber. Co. have passed into the hands of Mrs. Flora BE. 
Drach and Leroy Dodge, who have acquired the interest 
of C. S. Dodge. Clark Dodge has succeeded Leroy Dodge 
in the = S. Dodge & Son Co., operating the Monroe Plan- 
ing mili. 

Montfort—J. L. Ritchie has become sole owner of the 
Montfort Lumber Co.’s_ stock and business, which he 
bought from L. D. Eastman, of Lancaster. 

WISCONSIN. Rhineiander—Danielson & Pierce have 
dissolved their business. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Stapleton—Pine Products Co., authorized 
— $15,000; W. D. Stapleton, Lulu Stapleton and C. H. 
Snowden, 


ARKANSAS. Brinkley—Charles Duff has incorporated, 
authorized capital $10,000; Charles Duff, Julia G. Duff and 
R. C. Mitchell. The general nature of the-business of the 
corporation is to manufacture and sell: heading and buy 
and sell timberlands, 

Forrest City—Vaccaro- -Grobmeyer Co., authorized capital 
$30,000; John R. Grobmeyer, Gazzala Vaccaro and Pearl 
A. Vaccaro. The company has been in business here for 
some wulue. 

Little Rock—Nowlin-Riley Lumber Co., 
Capitai $5U,00u; bi. C, 
vice president; D. C. 
Sharp,: treasurer. 

Rison—Sand Creek Land & Timber Co. ee 
capital $10,000; E. L. McLendon, president; 


authorized 
Nowun, president; James R. Riley, 
Bossinger, secretary and G. S. R, 


John T. Has- 


kins, vice president and J. W. Elrod, secretary and treas- 


urer. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Relies saumber Co. has in- 
corporated, authorized capital $50,00 

Chnicago—Acme Lumber & shingie Co. has incorporated. 

Chicago—Metropolitan Picture Frame Co. incor- 
aT ON under saine name with an authorized capitar of 


Cnicago—Osgood-Corson Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$15,0u0; Delavan B. Cole, George B. "Osgood and k. 
Corson. 

KANSAS. Augusta—w. R. Pickering Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $20, aes Mg company’s principal Office is 
at Kansas City, Mo. t this is application for permit to 
Gao vusiless 1n Pa ps 

Wheaton—Wheaton Lumber & Grain 5 authorized 
capital $10,000. The company succeeas F. Force. here. 

Wichita—A. C. Houston Lumber Co., acteaeieea capital 
$300,000. A. C. Houston, president of the company, an- 
nounces that there is to be no change in the. business, but 
that it was incorporated as a broadening policy. 

KENTUCKY. Frankfort—Lyons Lumber A has in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $17,0 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Lake Rain iaacoualll 


Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of $15,000, 


to take over the plant operated by the Lake Charles Veneer 
Co. The stockholders are Frank §S. Warren, Rudolph 
Krause, W. H. Managan, C. B. Gates and B. M. Talbot. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Stevens Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $25,000; Ritchie 
. Stevens, president, located at 50 Congress Street; Fra 

G. Swain, treasurer and Frank L. Simpson, clerk. 

Beeaeene 7 venga Lumber Corporation, - authorized 
capital $50,0 

ina. Detroit—F. J. Barrett Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $60,000; Fremont J. Barrett 
and Florence Se Juffs. 

Detroit—J. Mclvor Lumber Co. has incorporated with 
an ve eh yn capital of $100,000. The company has béen 
established here for some time, 

Saginaw—Continental Manufacturing & Building Co., 
authorized capital $100,000, (to build ng cut houses.) 
The officers of the company are: S, L 
dent; A. W. Seeley, vice president and treasurer; J. D. 
Draper, secretary and Erwin Dixon and H. F. George, 
members of the board of directors. 

MINNESOTA. Erdahl—Wagner Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with an authorized cma of $14,000. 

Minneapolis—Neumann Lumber Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $100, 000. The company has 
opened yards at Alice and Hamar, N. D., and Beardsley 
and Graceville, Minn. 

MONTANA. Great Falis—Byrne O’Neill Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $75,000, 

NEBRASKA. Dannebrog—H. Peterson & Sons Co. has 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $75,000. The 
company is not new, having been established here some 
time and enjoying a good business. 

ork—E. S. Clarke & Co. have incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. This is not a new concern. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Marlbor6—D. J. Hart Box Co, — 


authorized capital $48,000; Forrest L. Hart, Sadie W. 
Clara A. -Knight, Edgar B. Leét and John EB. Allen. 

NEW YORK. Eddyville—F. D. Duerr Co. (Inc.), (to deal 
in lumber, fuels, minerals, etc.), authorized capital 
000; N. V. Rothenberg, C. H. Owen and J. J. Sullivan. 

Mineola—Regent Lumber Co. (inc.), authorized 
$5,000; John A. 
Harbach. 

Spring Valley—Spring Valley Coal & Lumber Co. (Ine, 
authorized capital $200,000; A. D. Oakley, C. A. Cooke 
R. A. Van Voorhis. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
capital $100,000; C. Claude Kiser, J. T. Penn, H. L 
and T. J. Mitchéli. 

Marion—Marion Novelty Co., (to deal in sash, 
etc. x authorized capital $50,000; Eyroe Cnaby, pret 
BE. ild, secretary and manag 
Mount Gilead—White Oak Chair. Co.; authorized ¢ 
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000; J. A. McAuley, R. E. Andrews, Frank McAuley 
#6, others. The company will do a general lumbering, 
manufacturing and timberland development business. 


H DAKOTA. Michigan—Lamb Lumber & Imple- 
Tangy th au capital $50,000; J. A: Lamb, G. 8. 
‘ mb... + 

HIO. Cleveland—George N. Comfort has incorporated 
e George N. Comfort Lumber Co., with an authorized 
th ital of $50,000; George N. Comfort, L. F. Foster, M. E. 
Giiner, G. E. Sweet and Ralph R. Snow. ; 
Toledo--C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. has incorporated with 
authorized capital of $100,000; C. A. Mauk, H 


Prentiss, E. R. Uehlinger, D. D. Baldwin and Elmer E. 
is. 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—Palmer & English recently be- 
gan the wholesale and commission lumber business, 

WISCONSIN. Caroline—The Caroline Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

Lindsey—The Booth-Campbell Retail Lumber Co., of 
Marshfield, has established a retail business here, with 
offices in the Tilton Building. The yards are in charge of 
Daniel Cressap. 

Marathon—The Marathon City Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business. 

Marshfield—W. D. Wheeler has established offices in the 
Paulus Block and will engage in handling lumber and 
manufacturers’ stocks, operating under the name, W. D. 
Wheeler & Co. He formerly was a member of the Bis- 
sell- Wheeler Lumber Co. 


Dav } 
OKLAHOMA. Poteau—Strickland-Dye Lumber Co., au- Three Lakes—The Callum & Yeager Lumber Co. has 


thorized capital $5,000; Floyd Strickland, I. A. Dye and  peen organized. 
Dye. j 
Fore setka—Weleetka Lumber Co., authorized capital 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Green Forest—Buice & Watt are building 
a furniture factory; machinery has been ordered. 


FLORIDA. Bagdad—The Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. 
is repairing damage by recent fire. The company is re- 
building superstructure of boiler room and repairing and 
replacing damaged equipment. 

GEORGIA. Chatsworth—The Empire Tale & Lumber 
Co. contemplates the installation of excelsior plant. 

INDIANA. Churubusco—The Spangler & Grouleff Lum- 
ber Co. is building new sheds. 

Evansville—The P. H. Reddinger Manufacturing Co. has 
let contract for the building of a new addition that will 
cost between $7,000 and $8,000. 

Jasper—The Jasper Novelty Works will build a new 
addition to cost about $15,000 and plans for the building 
are now being drawn. 

Mount Vernon—The new factory of the Whitmore 
Handle Co. is nearing completion and machinery is being 
installed. A switching track from the Louisville *& Nash- 
ville Railroad is being laid to the plant. 

Tell City—The Tell City Desk Co. has finished the build- 
ing of its new addition, which greatly facilitates the work- 
ings of the company. 

MARYLAND. Sparrows Point—Talbott Denmead, 207 
St. Paul Street, representing New England capitalists, will 
build a plant for manufacturing machine and wood screws, 
to cost $200,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—The Statesville Fur- 
a will erect a factory, the building to be 115 by 

eet. 


OHIO. Toledo—The Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. 
is building a factory, warehouse and office building at 218 
City Park Avenue, to cost $15,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Hartsville—H. K. Segars & Co. 
will rebuild sawmill, ginnery and grist mill lately noted 
burned. Ordinary mill construction buildings will be 
erected to cost $2,500. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Chattanooga Manu- 
facturing Co. will rehuild box factory burned recently. 
The new factory will be larger. 

Johnson City—The plant of the Tennessee Lumber & 
Veneer Corporation, ‘which was recently burned by fire, is 
to be rebuilt. 


TEXAS. Attoyac—W. A. Parrott and J. W. Prince, of 
Garrison, are erecting a sawmill here, near Chireno. 

VIRGINIA. Hamlet—The Clark-Rhodes Lumber Co., of 
Richmond, Va., will erect a planing mill with a daily ca- 
pacity of 50,000 feet. Machinery has been acquired. 

WASHINGTON. Stanwood—August Lovegren is build- 
ing a shingle mill here. 

WISCONSIN. Sturgeon Bay—The sawmill of the N. 8S. 
Washburn Lumber Co. is being repaired, having recently 
been visited by fire. Considerable new machinery will.be 
installed. The new kiln will be 30 by 60 feet. Remodeling 
work on the planing mill will be started shortly. 


CASUALTIES. 


FLORIDA. Odessa—Three dry kilns belonging to the 
Gulf Pine Co. were destroyed by fire Jan. 26; also about 
200,000 feet of lumber, causing a loss of $30,000, which is 
covered by insurance. The mill employees, who are well 
drilled in fire fighting, were able to hold the flames to the 
kilns without communicating to the rest of the sawmilling 
plant. The kilns, which were of the L. Moore moist-air 
type, will be rebuilt at once. 


INDIANA. Mitchell—The Roy Randolph Lumber & Coal 
Co. was visited by fire recently, which caused considerable 
loss. The company will rebuild. 

1OWA. Grand River—The Lynn-Dalbey Lumber Co.’s 
yard was visited by fire recently. The loss is covered by 
insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION - 


NorFoL“k, VaA., Jan. 29.—The Tunis Lumber Co., with 
plant at Berkley, which about two years ago was thrown 
into receivers’ hands and whose legal controversies have 
since been aired in the United States District Court, was 
sold at public auction recently to the St. Helena Corpora- 
tion for $175.000. The St. Helena Corporation, recently 
cbartered, is composed of bondholders of the Tunis com- 
pany. It is headed by Alvah H. Martin as president; 
Charles Whedbee, vice president, and Tench F. Tilghman, 
secretary and treasurer. The Tunis company was bonded 
Le about $175,000—the price brought under the forced 
sale. 


0,000; J. C. Brown, W. M. Bell and D. W. Johnston. 
e company will conduct a retail business. 
OREGON. Portland—Black Diamond Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $12,000; J. B. Kerr, C. E. McCulloch and 
isbie. : Z 
6. C. jand-—-Aguacate Copper Co. (to deal in timber, tim- 
perlands, operate sawmills etc.), authorized capital 


PENNSYLVANIA. Meyersdale—The Meyersdale Handle 
Co., in business here, has incorporated. 

H CAROLINA. Spartanburg—Spartanburg Lum- 
$0 nufacturing Co., authorized capital $5,000; L. D. 
Proffitt and others. 

TENNESSEE. Dickson—F, H. Crow Stave & Lumber 
(o,, authorized capital $10,000; A. B. Crow, president; 
“H. Crow, secretary, treasurer and general manager. 
‘Jamestown—Taubert Lumber Co., authorized capital 
1,000; Max Taubert, Curt Taubert, B. C. Taubert, Lizzie 
Geert, Ellie Lage Sy ae Ina Taubert. The company 

nufacture lumber etc. 

will pxville——Whitson Mill Co., authorized capital $25,000; 

1 ¢. Whitson, Noah Griffin, S. E. Young and others. 

AS. Blooming Grove—Farmers’ Lumber Co., au- 
bent capital $5,000; J. Page, J. L. Dorsey, J. F. 
Gantt, J. P. Willeford and others. 3 : 

Bryan—Howell Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000; 
w. § Howell, J. M. Howell and J. Webb Howell. This 
firm succeeded the Hillyer-Deutsch Lumber Co. | 
Plano—Adamson_ Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,- 
900; Olney Davis, G. M. Rice and Fred Harrington. 
VIRGINIA. Blackstone—Nottoway Land & Timber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; A. H. Old, president and J. D. 

wiley, secretary. : : 

Richmond—Burton Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,- 
00; W. S. Burton, president and B. L. Kirkland, sec- 
retary. 

WASHINGTON. Dishman—Brodwing Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; C. L. Wing, Grant Dixon and 

. Brode. ¥ . 

Priatc. P. Mott Mill Co., authorized capital $10,000. 
Everett—B. & J. Co.; Fred K. Baker and N. C. Jamison. 
Seattle—B. C. Shingle Co., authorized capital $7,500. 
Seattle—Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., authorized 

capital $30,000; Charles W Johnson and B. Johnson. 
spokane—St. Regis Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,- 

000; George W. Hoag, O. J. Westhall and L. G. Bowns. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—English Lumher Co., 
authorized capital $20,000; J. E. Campbeil, W. G. Matthews, 
George W. McClintic and others. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—Brookings Commercial Co., 
authorized capital $1,000,000; John S. Owen, C. W. Lock- 
wood and A. G. Keith. : 

Milwaukee—Home Builders (Inc.), authorized capital 
$10,000; H. J. Newman, J. H. Newman and H. V. Meissner. 

Rhinelander—Lovett & Pierce Lumber Co.; A. S. Pierce, 
secretary-treasurer and Charles E. Lovett, president. 
The company will deal in northern hardwoods and has 
offices in the First National Bank Building. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Reid Cooper Lumber 
Co. recently began wholesaling yellow pine lumber etc. 
Tuscaloosa—The Tuscaloosa Box & Basket Factory has 
entered the trade. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Black & Cooper Lumber Co. 
recently began wholesaling hardwoods at Twenty-third 

Loomis Streets. 

Sidell—-McDowell & Baum will conduct a lumber and 
coal yard, having bought the elevator of J. W. Culp. 

INDIANA. Roann—The Mutual Grain Co. recently be- 
gan the grain and lumber business. 

Shelbyville—The Meloy-Hirt Manufacturing Co. recently 
began manufacturing wooden specialties, 

KANSAS. Cimarron—Fred Windharst is opening a lum- 
ber business here. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The Alexandria Oar & 
Handle Co. is being established here by Herley & Scherer, 
of Denham Springs, La., who will move their plant from 
Denham Springs to this place. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—W. V. Wilson jr. & Co. re- 
cently began the commission lumber business, with offices 
at 801 South Carolina Street. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—A. C. Place recently be- 
gan the wholesale lumber business. 
® UNESOTA. Farris—The Farris Lumber Co. has been 

ized. 
Taceville—The Neumann Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail business here, with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

Webster—The C. W. Adams Lumber Co. will open a 
yard, with purchasing department at St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI. Senatobia—The Tucker Lumber Co. did 
hot enter the trade here recently as listed by a reporting 
agency, nor is such a new venture contemplated. Tucker 

. have been established here since March, 1913, deal- 
ing in lumber and building materials and their predeces- 
sors, Tucker & Bailey and Tucker & Gabbert maintained 

Sengiuously a lumber business for sixteen years at this 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Landeck Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
recently began wholesaling yellow pine and hardwood lum- 
» with offices in the Wright Building. 
MONTANA. Richey—The Goodridge Call Lumber Co. 
monn ean the retail business here, with headquarters 
alls. 


Sloan- Verona—The Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co. has 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 30.—The United States court 
has appointed Frank W. Shepard, of this city, receiver for 
the Eddy Lumber Co., which recentiy filed petition in bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. Shepard’s appointment was requested by the 
creditors. 





New York City, Jan. 29.—Carey Box & Lumber Co.; 
petition in bankruptcy. The liabilities are listed at $30,000 
and assets at $20,000. Arthur Y. Dalzie has been appointed 
receiver under a $5,000 bond. 





MILWAUKER, WIs., Jan. 29.—Brown Cabinet Manufactur- 
ing Co.; petition in bankruptcy. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Kernan Bros., of Webster Springs, W. Va., have bought 
a tract of timber on Elk River, West Virginia, and will 


ane. the retail business here, with headquarters at PUt up @ mill, to be ready for sawing by Feb. 16. 
NE yon The National Forest Reservation Commission, Wash- 
hut YORK. Flushing—The Lake Lumber Co., with ington, D. C., has approved the purchase of 23,709 acres 


Sin | Lake, sales manager, has begun the wholesale busi- 

N here, handling hemlock, spruce, white pine, cypress, 

orth Carolina pine, yellow pine and hardwoods. 
OKLAHOMA. Billings—The American Lumber Co. will 
Billign pepinces here. 

the ca} te Richardson Lumber Co. recently entered 


of land in the White Mountains and the Southern Appa- 
lachian region for inclusion in the National forest reserva- 
tions. The tract consists of 4,564 acres and the price paid 
per acre averaged $6.25. 

W. T. McWhorter, 


of Camden-on-Gauley, West Vir- 


Billi ere, ginia, bas ote 32 bre ee Raia, _— be Rtg acres 
gs—Tl i on Big ure reek. e will manufacture e timber 
here, ne Pickering Lamiber Co. has opened an. office into lumber and it will be hauled over the Laurel Manu- 

Fairmont—. H. Fromming is opening a yard. facturing Co.’s road to Fenwick, where it will be sawed by 
tonky’ 1 Healdton-New Wilson-West Tulsa—The Minne- the company’s mills. : 


umber Co. is « i i 
Dklahome Co. is opening yards with headquarters at 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Eugeiie A. Skilton, 929 


Commercia} rus ildi 
lumber sn Trust Building, recently began wholesaling 


Last. week 100,000,000 feet of long- and short-leaf pine 
timber standing near Laurel, Miss., was sold to the 
Cc Fouke Lumber Co., of Hawkins, Tex., thru the 
American Timber Co., of Mobile, Ala. e purchase was 


SOUTH . made for the Graham-Walsh syndicate of Michigan. The 
Mil Co CAROLINA. Ehrhardt—The Ehrhardt Heading cut from these lands will be handled thru Mobile, Ala. 
dent, and Breen organized by A. B. Coggins, who is presi- 


& fmter a nnaree Bon th ag oe os ae 
pel Tisdale Lumiber Co. recently began whole-- 
yellow pine lumber. etc. : 


Conn Bros., operating a sawmill at Carnes, Miss., for 


the last three years, have bought 15,000,000 feet of timber 
near Pinola, Miss. 


, and will erect a mill. 
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CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
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PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
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Revive Mill Construction by Using a 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 


Spruce, 


Hemlock 


We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders. 


Tell us your needs today. 


Vance Lumber Co., Wen” 


\ Sales Representatives, Paget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash, 











Atlas Lumber Company, rs 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Shingles 














We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


fand if you are desirous of obtaining really Big Value Lumber 
from the Pacific Coast we would suggest a trial order of our - 
FIR [oie 
HEMLOCK. Boards and Shiplap. 
CEDAR ‘Siig. “RITE-crape” 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
é Teli us your needs today. 


John D. Collins Wiiiine, 
SEATTLE, Lumber Co. 
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Booklet 
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The blocks that conquer the problem of expansion. 
Science's latest advance toward paving perfection— 
for interior floors; for exterior paving. 


Write Today. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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White Pine 
Doors— 


the kind that never check 
are still available at prices 
that offer you good mar- 
gins of profit. 

Try us on a mixed car of doors 


White Pine K. D. window and 
door frames. 


Successors to 


Western Pine w-iiin.. 
F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, Mfg. C Oo. 


441 Lbr. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 








Idaho White 


and 
Western Pine 


a? Cedar and Larch 
S Lumber 
Cedar Poles and Piling 


TRY DOVER QUALITY 
Dover Lumber Co., 


Eastern REpREseNnTartives: 
IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY Dover, Ida. 


208 So. LaSaite Sr., Cnicaeo, lit. 

















The Poll eys Manufacturers 


Western Pine 
Montana Larch 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


Lumber Co. 


Missoula, Mont. 


N. P. & Milwaukee shipments. 
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PROFIT OF 1000 PERCENT ON WRECKED VESSEL chartered two tugs, pulled the wrecked schooner intg 
. water, towed it to dry dock in East Boston and 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 31—Lumber in practically no has been offered $4,000 for the vessel as it stands, ope 
other form has ever been so valuable as it is now in the Weeks hence, when repairs have been completed, the g ess i 
shape of any kind of a vessel fit to make an overseas voy- . Wooden veteran of the seas will be worth more than and orde! 
age or even slip from port to port along the coast. This 28 much. It is said that a Boston lumber dealer, wig om ve 
, i * lives on the South Shore almost within sound of the gs gre that t! 
was well proved here by a Boston ship broker who has 44,54 beati h k i * als cour 
turned better than a 1,000 percent profit by speculating on code vy eee + x, Beatodd oe See re Kicking or of 
qn P P Pp g because he didn’t have more confidence in the ma volume 
the abandoned wreck of a three-masted schooner that was ells and do what Levy did first. ™ shingles | 
breaking up in the surf off Point Allerton. The schooner There is such a demand for all sorts of sailing y oe . 
Wanola smashed onto Point Allerton bar a month ago in that old coal barges are being rerigged and sent fq Minneaf 
a thick snowstorm, while on the way to St. John, N. B. with foreign cargoes as schooners and barkentineg, gg 
Even the underwriters gave it up asa total loss. old wooden barge William J. Lermond, a veteran of #, Ser time 
Morris Levy, a Boston ship broker, has had enough coal-carrying trade from Chesapeake bay ports to Ney i indicate t! 
experience with wooden vessels to appreciate the tremen- England, is one of the last to be rejuvenated. It a p snov 

. a J was Dee 
dous strains that a stout wooden hull can stand, so he for $30,000 and will soon reappear as a four: adding to 
made the owners and underwriters a proposition to buy schooner. Every job like this means a nice lumber geheg. | is quiet 2: 
the wreck as junk, and closed the trade at $420. Then he ule and a good profit for some enterprising merchant, 

Chicago. 
5 tinue to - 
WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS |]%: 
= that many 
‘i, have @ lov 
oS prices anc 
ome yall on nc 
3 ture items 
For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions NORTHERN PINE ie 7 
See Page 28 Chicago.—Northern pine appears to be constantly groy. i or 
° ERS By : ing stronger. The demand is active for everything on birch are 
Mig ack egren gong _— _— ape vig On gon list, and it has become a question not so much of Be = 
seaae & &. as to bo emand and prices, an © of what the buyer is able to get. Dry stock of all king northern 
rade finding it easier to supply consumers, due to the is very easy to sell and the supply in the North is report asked for : 
easier car situation. In spite of the easier car situation, to be very badly broken. Better prices prevail now easy to m 
which was expected to lower prices, prices are strong, at any previous time for a long period, and the situat are more 
if not stronger in most instances. Some of the advances age fg = mange aed =p 7 Menage, soared aig 0 i al 
within the last f ere has been favorable logging weather in the Nort 
ithin the last few days show clearly the confidence lack of labor has curtailed the input of logs, and  : exists, gu 
maintained in the lumber situation with the selling is : 
. ; have not the cut they contemplated. Buying is oak is gr 
end. The consensus is that the spring lumber trade one, not only by retail yards but by the industrial plain. Cot 
this season is to be as active and to be done at as Demand for low grade lumber is very active and box fap. A steady 
profitable prices as in many seasons. The fact that tories are taking a large volume of such material. Ni are taking 
yellow pine so far has passed safely the critical time nd tamarack are also very strong and northern poplarin jm %W for 2 
when softening of price was expected is having a good Nos. 4 and 5 grades is bringing higher prices than wey ™ ‘uout tl 
effect in holding up the general lumber situation. Now ‘° Nee ee — ee Minneap 
that yellow pine has reached this stage in firm condi- ing activi 
; Apes x Minneapolls, Minn.—Conditions are conspiring to reduce 
tion it is hardly to be expected that any break will the winter's output of logs. Deep snow has been adel _ ye 
come now. — : , ‘. to the other troubles, and complaints are general. Whole birch i 
The situation with hemlock is stronger than it was, sale demand naturally is light, the heavy snow last week eaty a 
as to both demand and price, and practically the same tending to restrict buying. Still, the factory trade in grade a 
thing can be said of the hardwoods. Northern stocks this territory is good, and eastern demand is held dow 
of hemlock and hardwoods are badly broken and the 0M¥ by the inability to get shipments thru. Retail yanl 
stock lists show that some of the mills are entirel buying is slow and is hot expected to develop Hi eu 
Scene eicar Sheied aa ae deena MAG ta ene xd weeks, but the outlook is excellent. Stocks in every item orders for 
: y Ww and. — : " below normal, the price situation is very strong. —  % mand for 
pecially of thick maple and thick birch. With the . sili stantly ris 
southern hardwoods gum, both red and sap, is as strong , ke as very lo 
as it was, and oak, especially plain, is moving upward. New York.—Prices continue the upward trend and all #§ wward te 
Padesnud ta dananinGe cen itaie ‘the aie A, grades move satisfactorily. Western stock is practically ” 

Pg Pango: enjoy. r g , t out of the market, but Buffalo and Tonawanda shipments Kansas 
years, and the strong position of cypress is emphasized come thru nicely. Yard business shows signs of renewed woods and 
in a price advance in the last few days of from 50 activity in preparation for spring trade and wholesales vances aft 
cents to $5, altho these advances halted”buying a little. report no falling off in the inquiries in industrial sources @ in obtainir 

Fir is strong and becoming stronger, this situation for manufacturing requirements. ; plies are a 
due especially to conditions on the Coast rather than ———_ 
to buying here. Northern pine is another wood that is Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is unusually strong and er se 
enjoying the best business in many seasons and the wholesalers are about to make another advance in prices, on the ha 
selling trade is in a very optimistic mood. Mill stocks Sid to be several dollars a thousand. The mills say Git HB tained on ; 
are badly broken and prices on most items are very ‘t Costs them about $7 more per thousand to produce stk Hl 4 better « 
a 2 AE a HS : and that logging is being carried on with much difficulty, 
high. The white cedar trade is beginning to show life ‘ and the d 
; ‘ a owing to the shortage of labor. Demand is fair, tho held movement 
and a big season is expected. The western pines trade back by bad weather. Stocks in yards here are not as thicker 
Fi not sey: brisk, due to the lack of stock rather than large as is usual at this season. BD wrices. 
eman ; 
f 5 2 i a and 
As a whole the local trade is feeling very good, and North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Orders are coming in fra pei 
rege Gates this arcing. lumber business will nq dealers generally have all of the business that they een 
. ° can handle. Prices show greater strength right ald ns. 
and the desire of consumers for immediate deliveries | cept in 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments seldom been more pronounced. In cases where proll ees é 
deliveries have been possibl z 
eee by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of as $10 over the list Cameabions. rohasers have Pm si ame: 
: u 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JAN, 27 j Sa. : ceptionally 
53,412 000 retin Pittsburgh, Pa.—During the poor shipping conditions 
50,092,000 8161.000 existing in this district, the scarcity of white pine of of Louisvill 
kinds has become acute. There has been a better Ing from the f 
Increase 3,320,000 . in the Idaho pine in this trade, and larger receipts art orders for 
Decrease : ee 2,967,000 coming thru. Low grade material is sold out and stocks @ oak from 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 = Ee 27 Shingles are — swept clean. Prices for prompt material ate oo leadi 
217,009,000 25,413,000. Very BE. # ds up 
201,569,000 48,508,000 — D 
; : EASTERN SPRUCE | Bf Rethern 
ncrease ae ple are 
Decrease 238,095,000 New York.—Prices hold strong and supplies are pes Mand. Pr 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JAN. 27 z and, where a month ago retailers were holding off in & @ higher ley, 
P —., eye expectation that quotations would lower, there is @ mand thar 
22'114'000 5'138,000 tendency to buy at today’s still higher prices. & ae still s 
weosae renee of stocks among eastern mills and the almost shutting hold back 
Decrease 1,809,000 3,806,000 Of some Canadian stocks make wholesalers very %e has b 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 27 in committing themselves for any period ahead. At 2 should 
Lumber Shingles close of last season’s navigation some good sized ative, the 
ae pe ety were Pane ig gg hee even tho prices at that time oo scar 
’ ’ , ’ considere gh, buyers are glad to get these um ve dem 
ee SN 3,136,000 18,940,000 ee this ee See, as indications point to 
gher prices at that time. ‘ New 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department for Bae 
the week ending Feb. 1 were: Boston, Mass.—Demand shows more snap this week aid 9 %4 the tr: 
tietie quotations are firm. No one will yield a fraction from @ ens 
Under $1,000 $32 base price asked for spruce frames, but retailers toda: hesi 
$ 1.000 and under $ so reduced their assortments that direct purchases nov y's pre 
15000 and under imperative. Random quotations look rather arnt ik 
, a week ago. Wholesalers will not concede from the: a 
ayted a 4 meee saeeee eb ge 25 2x3, $26; 2x4, $27; 2x6 and a $26; apnea 
as , 3st . i 120:00 0; 2x10, $31 to $32; 2x12, $32 to $33, unless the & | 
B. %, Cooper, S-story apartment building . are undesirable. The board market continues to sirem aad. 
Totals 919,400 en. The general price now asked for covering } be 
Average valuation for week 16,129 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, is $23, ~Y har 
totals previa: week “ . raat quotations have been reported. For mat amo) 
Potale currespondig week AD1G........ "422. 3.817109 ° 28+ 22-» 14- and 16-foet, $97 is asked. Buffalo 
Totals Jan. 1 to Feb. 1, 191 4,624,800 frm al) ar 
Far tn 900 Lad pr tye Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce is so scarce in Pittsburgh — in c 
Totals corresponding period kets that the price question does not appear to MS sf enol 
Totals corresponding period 8,597,695 much. The call for spruce would be much heavier Weeks. de 
Totals corresponding period 2.478.500 say, if there was a possibility of securing it B Owners T 
ae potiien sme 3 eerie 4,750.260 Low grade material is especially active, tho ¢ tees on 
Mepeast Seccoipeoiiies Serbia 10;008.300 is asked for often to substitute white pine. % among 


Totals corresponding period 1908 ,466,900 
Totals corresponding period 1907.. 642 5,700,400 





spruce list is being maintained and in some # 
premiums are offered for prompt deliveries. 
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WHITE CEDAR 


chicago.—The white cedar trade is beginning to show 
of life and indications are strong that the spring 
ess is to be very active. Already inquiries are heavy 
orders are coming in for poles, especially for the 
r variety desired for constructive work. Indications 
“that there will be an early demand for posts, especially 
country yards. Railroads continue to take a large 
e of white cedar ties. Quotations on white cedar 
shingles have not changed for some time. 
‘ 



































Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers reports that some post 
pusiness has developed following the retailers meeting 
pere. A good spring trade is looked for, and activity at 
this time is rather unusual. Reports from the woods 
indicate that the new crop of posts and poles will be light. 

snow as well as labor scarcity and high wages are 
to the difficulties of the producers. Pole business 
jg quiet and probably will be so for some weeks. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Hardwoods, both northern and southern, con- 
tinue to go along even better than they did and prices are 
strong on almost every item. Northefn stock lists indicate 
that many of the mills are entirely out of some items and 
pave a low supply of others. Millmen are very bullish on 

ces and indications are that high quotations will pre- 
yail on northern stocks for some time. One of the fea- 
ture items is 8/4 maple and it is very scarce. Thick birch 
jg also hard to get; representative prices in this market 
are $50 on inch birch, firsts and seconds, and $30 for No. 1 
emmon. Quotations on other thicknesses and grades of 
pirch are strong. Elm is a strong item. Basswood is 
garce and much in demand. With the higher grades of 
northern stocks higher prices now prevail than have been 
asked for a long time, and the trade finds it comparatively 
easy to move the stocks. With the lower grades stocks 
are more plentiful, but millmen are said to be holding 
them for higher prices than the market will now yield. 
With the southern hardwoods a strong situation also 
exists, gum, both red and sap, holding up as it did, and 
gk is gradually growing stronger in price, especially 

Cottonwood is higher in price and harder to obtain. 
Asteady trade exists for hardwood flooring and railroads 
are taking considerable ties. There is every indication 
now for a very strong demand for every kind of hardwood 
thruout the spring. 









































Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report an unusual buy- 
ing activity. Factory buyers are combing the trade for 
what they want, and find offerings very scarce. Birch is 
pushed where possible as a substitute for maple, but 
birch is none too plentiful, and maple prices have been 
steadily advancing. An advance in oak is expected. Low 
grade dry hardwood is very scarce. : 


St. Louls, Mo.—Hardwood people report getting more 
orders for lumber in all lines than they can deliver. De- 
mand for nearly all varieties of hardwood keeps con- 
stantly rising, while the supply of dry stock is reported 
as very low. Prices in all lines are ‘stiff with a gradual 
upward tendenty. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Better business is shown in hard- 
woods and prices are stiffening in the expectation of ad- 
vances after Feb. 1. Jobbers still complain of difficulty 
in obtaining some grades of oak, but maple flooring sup- 
plies are ample. 





Memphis, Tenn.—The market continues fairly active and 


trong and there is much business under way in practically everything 
in prices, om the hardwood list. Demand is particularly well main- 
s say that tained on all grades of gum and prices are firm. There is 
duce stock a better call for oak. Hickory continues rather scarce 
: and the demand absorbs all offerings. There is a good 
r, tho = Movement reported in elm, especially in stock 4/4 and 
are not as thicker. Ash goes out at a fairly good rate at former 


prices. Gum is perhaps the leader in point of activity 
and strength, but the whole hardwood list shows a good 
tone and shipments are about as liberal as could be ex- 
pected under present somewhat unsatisfactory shipping 
conditions. There is comparatively little export business 
except in oak cross ties and some timbers, but lumber 
interests are not expecting much activity in the foreign 
Markets until after peace is declared and they are not 
discouraged by the comparative quiet in that quarter, 
Manufacturers are operating steadily, but logging is ex- 
ceptionally slow because of bad weather conditions. 























Louisville, Ky.—Demand continues to come principally 
from the furniture and automobile trade, with some small 
ers for interior trim, and an active demand for plain 
ak from the flooring manufacturers. General reports 
from leading producers are to the effect that the volume 

ds up well, and that prices are satisfactory on most 

Due to the increases in price and demand of 
Southern hardwoods, northern woods such as birch and 
maple are showing advances, and are in excellent de- 
mand. Prices generally are showing a tendency toward 
higher levels. Quartered and plain oak are in better de- 
Mand than for several months, but quartered oak prices 
are still short, due to overproduction. Embargoes still 
hold back the shippers to some extent, but the car short- 
%e has been greatly relieved, and shipments from now 
® should move considerably better. Gum continues very 
active, the same being true of ash and elm, all three lines 
Scarce and high. Mahogany and walnut are in 
‘tive demand at steadily increasing prices. 








































































































New York.—The hardwood market is in better shape 
€very viewpoint. Demand is strong, prices are firm 

4d the transportation outlook is more certain. With few 
&eeptions, mills are sold well ahead and there is a de- 
hesitancy about booking much further even at 

y's promising prices. Stocks for prompt shipment are 
but the higher cost of manufacturing is making a 



































ae toward still higher quotations inevitable. Furniture 
<7, $ lufacturers report a@ good activity in their line and 
the the inquiry from trim manufacturers is lagging on 








it of the present low rate of new building filings, 











bineh hardwood that is not active, with oak, maple and 
among the leaders, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is fairly active and prices hold 
around, and some woods are advancing. Assort- 
to in certain lines are considerably broken and efforts 
peg them have been unsuccessful. Embargoes have 
up deliveries from the South and North for several 
— railroad congestion is causing some yard 
» ead a loss of many thousand dollars’ worth of busi- 
am ocks wanted immediately. Maple, oak and ash 
~» Mong the leading woods. 



























































the Prospect in this line is also bettering. There is no. 


Baltimore, Md.—Local trade is good. Yards report all- 
round gains. Considerable stocks have come in, and ship- 
ments have been made more freely. This may be due 
less to the improvement in business than to better trans- 
portation facilities. Oak, chestnut, ash, maple and gum, 
especially, are sought. The mills are doing all they can 
to expediate matters. No improvements can be reported 
as to the export end of things. 


Boston, Mass.—A good volume of business is offering 
and quotations on everything are very firm, altho there 
still is comparatively little interest displayed in quartered 
oak. Current quotations on firsts. and seconds, inch, 
are: Basswood, $45 to $48; maple, $45 to $47; plain oak, 
$63 to $65; quartered oak, $88 to $91; sap birch, $51 to 
$54; white ash, $56 to $60. 

aa enemees cane add A 

Cincinnati, Ohlo.—Not one of the woods can be said 
to be weak, altho some are more active than others. De- 
mand for oak has increased in spite of the marked activ- 
ity that has characterized it for several weeks with a con- 
sequent little higher level in quotations. Chestnut con- 
tinues in good demand with the recent advance of from 
$1 to $3 fully maintained. As strong as either oak or 
chestnut is gum, with the demand for red gum a decided 
feature of that end of the market. The bulk of the higher 
grades of red gum are being taken by the furniture factories, 
and it is claimed, in steadily increasing quantities. There 
is no let-up in the call for woods required by the manufac- 
turers of fine furniture and pianos, but there is a scarcity 
of cherry, mahogany and walnut in this market, and 
prices are higher than at any other time in the last three 
years. All the woods used in carriage and agricultural 
implement factories move in heavy shipments, and the 
activity in those consuming industries is greater than a 
year ago. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood trade has been firm and 
higher prices are in prospect. Buying is rather active 
and most purchasers request immediate shipment. With 
car supply getting shorter and congestion at junction 
points increasing, deliveries are slower than formerly. 
Mills have booked large orders that they are unable to 
ship. Retail stocks are not large and some dealers are 
trying to increase them. Buying is good from automobile, 
implement and box factories. Furniture factories are ex- 
pected to be in the market in the near future. Plain oak 
is in good demand and prices at the Ohio River are: 
firsts and seconds, $57 to $59; No. 1 common, $36; No. 2 
common, $26 and No. 3 common, $16. There is also a 
good demand for quarter sawed oak. Chestnut is one of 
the strongest items in the market. Basswood and ash are 
firm; other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Nearly all hardwood men find more 
business than they can care for. Prices are irregular, 
but with a tendency to go higher. There has been a great 
demand for oak during the last week which, along with 
maple, seems to be more than usually scarce. Consumers’ 
chestnut stocks are growing low and many inquiries are 
circulated. Poplar also is being moved in better volume. 
The overpowering demand for low grade stocks has not 
been so conspicuous, owing to the swelling trade volume 
in all of the upper grade materials. . 


Ashland, Ky.—Dry oak is in fair demand, bill stuff of 
all description being in big demand. Ash shows improve- 
ment. High grade walnut moves well; lower grades are 
fair. A small amount of stock is going on sticks. Prices 


are firm. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock continues to show strength; a lot of 
buying is being-done by the yards, and wholesalers are 
placing a big volume of business with manufacturers. 
Prices have taken on a strong upward tendency and hem- 
lock is likely to see some further advances shortly. Some 
in the trade describe the situation as being the best in 
years, as to both demand and price, and expect to con- 
tinue to do a good business for several months. The 
easier car situation is helping the hemlock trade, espe- 
cially in getting shipments into eastern markets. 


New York.—Orders come along satisfactorily, there 
being a good inquiry for all grades and sizes. Mill sup- 
plies are none too generous and while suburban building 
demand has been just fair, prospects for spring work are 
bright and there seems no reason for shading prices. 
Low supplies among most yards are sufficient to keep the 
hemlock market snappy for many weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is strong and a scarcity of 

some kinds of stock is reported. Long timbers sell at 
unusually high prices and mills in many instances report 
that they have none to offer. Builders lately have had 
to pay as high as $36 on 24-foot timbers. Building is 
quiet, but the outlook is good. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade is not as active as 
earlier in the winter, but dealers have a bigger volume 
of business than usual for this time of year. Difficulty 
in getting shipments thru from the West has tended to 
strengthen demand. 





Boston, Mass.—The market continues to develop 
strength. Large orders are not numerous, but there are 
a satisfactory number of moderate requests for boards 
and plank. Clipped boards in stock lengths are scarce 
at the eastern mills. Really dry stock is very hard to 
find. None of the manufacturers will now shade $23, less 
the wholesaler’s commission, and for extra attractive as- 
sortments 50 cents more has been quoted this week, and a 
price of $24 is soon expected. All agree that by spring 
there will be a heavy call for hemlock. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There are complaints that stocks are 
low and that the movement from the mills has not mate- 
rially improved, altho the railroads claim the car situation 
is etter. Representatives of the mills assert there is 
difficulty in getting the necessary labor and that this and 
the bad weather have curtailed operations. ~There is good 
inquiry for all grades and prices remain strong. This is 
particularly the case with those lower grades in request 
by box factories and the cutters of crating, but there has 
been no reduction of activity in boards, planks and 
dimension, and in the demand for the heavy construction 
material. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The full Pittsburgh list is ruling in the 
hemlock trade with the base at $24.50 and little stock to 
offer for early shipment. Demand is strong from all sec- 
tions and competitive hemlock is not being offered much 
just now. There is little stock at mills and the calls for 
constructive timbers for railroad and industrial work is 
expanding with the better weather conditions. Hemlock 


board stock is difficult to obtain on short time orders. 





CALIFORNIA 





fe: 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 
‘ Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
es Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. = 




















CALIFORNIA 


7: PINE "2S 


Largely 16’ Lengths 


SUGAR Air Dried 


CLEARS 


Best For Factory and Planing Mill. 


H REDWOOD 8 


No. 16 California St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 














[FAIR -s> MORAN | 


/ WHOLESALE LUMBER " 
Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Port Orford 
CEDAR 


Buy direct from the largest manu- 
factarers of Port Orford Cedar and 
save money, time and worry. Our log 
supply is provided by railroad and is constant. 
Our manufacturing and shipping facilities are 
of the best. And with well balanced stock: 
constantly on hand we can supply your every need 


in both dry and green lumber in the shortest pos: 
sible time. 

















Get Our Prices Today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 

















The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and —— ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 434 x814 inches, Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
never was in the lumber busi- 
ness. He never wrote any wise 


Resawed Fables 


,. By DOUGLAS MALLOCH sayings about us. 


R d Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 





LES (WIRE ROPE 
Spy Strang Wire Rope 





HERCU 


REG 5 Pat OFF 





is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 
of the engine. Write for catalog. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 
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g Save Money On Your 
Lumber Crayons 


by buying the best right at the start. Buy the 
kind that will not wash or brush off; the kind” 
that work successfully on wet, green, frosty 





or dry lumber. For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with the old reliable : J 


American 
Acme 
Crayons 











For Free 
Sample 

today and prove their qual- 
ity by actual use. Made in all 


colors; and in hard,medium and soft 
grades. Don’t delay. Write now. 


‘The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, 





SANDUSKY. OHIO e 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Paname-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
ee Co a ee rem s eee 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS **° FOP FoRcin 


ory capacity 








THE WOODS amen the best work of ““The Lum- 


rman Poet”, including “Today”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
postpaid, $1. 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 








American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is steady and prices 
show considerable strength. Retailers, especially in rural 
sections, are good customers. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar, like other hardwoods, continues ‘to 
enjoy an active market at good prices. Demand is espe- 
cially good for both No. 1 and No. 2 common and the 
scarcity continues to grow, especially with No. 2. Box 
factories are taking a lot of low grade stuff, and the situ- 
ation as to both demand and price is satisfactory to the 
selling trade. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is steady and quotations look 
a shade stronger this week. There is a little more inter- 
est in the medium grades, and also in the common grades 
on the part of box manufacturers and similar consumers. 
High grade poplar is not offered as freely as it was and 
quotations are firmer. The present range of $60 to $65 
for inch lumber, firsts and seconds, is narrowing toward 
the higher figures. 


Baltimore, Md.—Yards claim they are busier than they 
have been for some time. The lower grades are readily 
consumed and quotations are firmly maintained. There 
is no change in the export business, the foreign demand 
being limited by the exigencies of the war. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in poplar is steady and buying 
is about equally divided between factories and retailers. 
Dealers’ stocks are generally light and buying is only 
for immediate needs. Shipments are slow because of car 
shortage. Prices are firm and every change is toward 
higher levels. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—It is reported that in the last week a 
number of mills have increased their operations, that 
there has been an improvement in the stocks, but that 
there has been no improvement in the car situation. There 
is an excellent demand which promises to make a further 
increase of orders on hand. i ats 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for all grades of poplar is good 
and several items, especially thick, are scarce in dry 
stock. River mills are in operation with a small supply 
of logs on hand. Prices have a tendency to advance. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Fir is gradually becoming stronger, due not 
so much to the buying here as to the conditions at the 
mills. Reports indicate that mills are having a harder 
time to get cars within the last ten days than they did 
during the early part of January. The market seems 
strong in most particulars. There was some weakness on 
specials a few days ago, but this has almost disappeared. 
The fir people who are selling to country yards are having 
a big trade and there is also a notable demand in this 
market. Reports from the west coast predict a fine trade 
this spring. Spruce moves along in the regular manner, 
while red cedars are up a bit in price. There is still some 
halting in railroad buying and fir people who specialize 
in selling to the railroad trade do not. expect much activity 
until the United States Supreme Court gives its decision 
on the constitutionality of the Adamson Law. Mills report 
plenty of orders and expect more. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir lumber demand remains the same. 
Buying is fair, mills being well supplied with orders at 
good prices. The market is strong. Large orders from 
local shipyards have been placed. Cutting orders con- 
tinue easy. Yard stock is especially firm. Cargo business 
holds steady at the same volume as for several weeks, 
with prices firm on about $12.50 base and looking upward. 
Cars are tight and shipments slow, some of the mills re- 
porting cars scarcer than ever. 


Seattle, Wash.—Probably due largely to weather condi- 
tions, the car shortage took on a more severe aspect 
during last week than ever before. Market conditions 
have strengthened, proportionately at least. Further cur- 
tailment of production has been forced on some of the 
mills, and prices are stiffening. 


Portland, Ore.—The storms east of the Rocky Mountains 
has somewhat checked the volume of business and accen- 
tuated the car shortage because of the delay in move- 
ments, but fir prices here are a little stiffer. Mills have 
much advance business, but not cars in which to ship 
promptly. Spruce manufacturers are still getting good 
prices and the reported embargo announced by Great 
Britain thru its consul here has not yet gone into effect, 
judging from the fact that orders are still being placed 
and inquiries are coming in. Spruce clears now bring as 
high as $90 a thousand. The log situation remains un- 
changed. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Bad weather and a general 
lull in operations at mill points are not conducive to any 
weakness in quotations on fir. Buying is not active, as 
little stock is offering, but numerous inquiries have given 
dealers reason to believe that a healthy volume of busi- 
ness is developing. Cedar siding shows greater strength 
in prices. Dealers report an advance of from $1.to $1.50 
during the last two weeks and attribute the increase-to 
a better demand and difficulty in shipping stock. 


Boston, Mass.—There is little change in the New Eng- 


land market for lumber from the west Coast. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—Business with pines from the West might be 
described as good, altho not very brisk. A good deal of 
low grade western pine is sold, while Idaho pine stocks 
rather forbid heavy shipments into this market at present. 
There is a shortage on a lot of items and dealers find it 
hard to get 8-inch No. 2 and 10-inch No. 3 boards. Mills 
in the West manufacturing pine of every description are 
reported to be well supplied with orders and indications 
are that this condition will obtain for several months. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on western pines are main- 
tained very firmly. Prices secured lately for some of the 
medium and lower grades look even stronger than the 
early January basis. Demand is not active, but it is all 
that can be expected during the midwinter season. Michi- 
gan pine is the subject of the most inquiry. Quotations 
of carefully graded stocks are as follows: Uppers, 4/4 to 
8/4, $104; 10/4 to 12/4, $114; 16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$94; 10/4 to 12/4, $109; 16/4, $116; fine common, 4/4, $74; 
5/4 and 6/4, $76; 8/4, $78; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, $66; 
6/4, $68; 8/4, $72; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch and 
7-inch, $38; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $39; 10-inch, $40. 


a 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An advance in prices on clear Brades of 
sugar pine has just gone into effect and all Calis 
lumber is high as well as scarce. Yard stocks have 
much depleted during the last few weeks and it is impog. 
sible to replace them with promptness. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Redwood trade locally is said to be the 
that it has been in several years. There is a demand from 
yards and factories and other industrial lines. De 
for thick tank is especially good, and 2-inch tank, g- 
16-foot lengths, is going in large volume to the oil § 
The easier car situation is helping the redwood 
and one source reports more than twice the number 
cars in January up to the 21st than in all of December 





San Francisco, Cal.—The market is very firm and 9 
are coming in very freely at the advanced prices, 
fir lumber advanced and the principal redwood interests 
thoroly organized, there will be no difficulty in maintain. 
ing the present improved conditions in the do 
market. It is expected that the export trade will 
an increased volume this year, even if tonnage continues 
to be scarce. The South American demand for ties ig en- 
couraging and there is a growing demand for lumber, 
Eastern market condjtions indicate an increased volume 
of rail shipments of dry redwood in manufactured form, 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass.—The satisfactory volume of business 
which has developed lately in rough edge has encourageg 
most of the wholesalers to mark up their prices, a develop. 
ment fully justified by the lightness of the supply re. 
ported by mills to which inquiries have been sent recenfly, 
It is said that a buyer offered nice 4/4 rough edge for legg 
than $32 would do well to place his order before the 
seller changes his mind. Partition is not the subject of 
such an active demand as it was a short time ago, but 
offerings are light and quotations firm. No. 1, 13/16x8\. 
inch, is quoted up to $34. Prices on roofers are not g9 
rigid as they were, now that more cars can be brought here 
from the mills. It is doubtful, however, if less than $22.59 
for 6-inch and $23.50 for 8-inch roofers would be accepted, 





Baltimore, Md.—Due to the cold weather, demand has 
been curtailed. The contractors have not been able to 
go ahead on their work, and naturally have not been’ 
making demands. Some box manufacturers took advan- 
tage of the market some time ago and ordered in large 
quantities. As a consequence the stocks are piling up on 
the wharves, a condition that will probably bring about 
a reduction in prices. The mills are firm as to prires, 
and accumulations are reported to be moderate, 


New York.—Prices are right at the top, edge box and 
roofers being especially firm. There are good inquiries 
in the market from box factories and while the building 
demand has been easy, supplies in hands of retailers are 
limited and it begins to look from official building depart- 
ment figures that as spring weather develops there will 
come an increasing demand from several sections of the 
market where large operations are contemplated. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Shortleaf lumber is somewhat more 
easily procurable from the mills, and points that were 
embargoed for a time are now beginning to place a fair 
amount of business. Prices are firm and dealers are in 
the market for lumber for the approaching building sea- 
son, which is expected to be a busy one. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The yellow pine trade continues to move along 
in a strong way and now that the market has gone this 
far without the break that many expected it is hardly 
probable that a break will come at all, at least for a con- 
siderable time. Country yard people are doing a lot of 
buying and there is also considerable factory trade. The 
railroad demand for stock to be used in maintenance and 
repair purposes is about normal. Prices have not weak- 
ened in any way, except an occasional special that is 
always to be had. Reports from mill points and northern 
dealers who have visited the mills in the South are that 
while all the mills appear to have a quantity of lumber 
the order files more than offset what has been cut, leaving 
the supply only about normal and staple stock items badly 
broken. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35; B BG, 
$34; C BG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $24; No. 2 EG, $16; 
A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25.50; B FG, $23.25; C FG 
$22.50; D FG, $20.50; No. 1 FG, $21; No. 2 FG, 
1x4-inch, A EG, $36; B-& better EG, $35; B EG, $34.60; 
C EG, $26.50; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $25; No. 2 EG, $16; 
A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25.25; B FG, $25; C FG, $23;. 


_ D FG, $21; No. 1 FG, $22; No. 2 FG, $15. Ceiling—%-inch, 


B & better, $22.25; No. 1, $19.75; No. 2, $13.25; %-ineh, 
B & better, $21; No. 1, $18; No. 2, $11.75; %-inch, B& 
better, $26: No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $17.50. Partition—4-ineh, 
B & better, $26; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $18; 6-inch, B & better, 
$27. Bevel siding—1l-inch, B & better, $18; No. 1, $14.50 
No. 2, $10.50. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $25.25 
No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17.50. Finish—B & better su 
1x4-inch, $24.50; 1x6-inch, $26; 1x8-inch, $26; 1x5 to 10-inch, 
$28; 1x12-inch, $28; 14 x4 to 12-inch, $29.75; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, 
$29. B & better, 1- and %-inch, $28; C surfaced— 
inch, $22.50; 1x6-inch, $24.75; 1x8-inch, $24.75; 1x6 to 
10-inch, $26.50; 1x12-inch, $26.50; 1%x4 to 12-inch, 
1%x4 to 12-inch, $27.75. Rough finish—1x4-inch, 
1x6-inch, $23.50; 1x8-inch, $24; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $26.1; 
1x12-inch, $26.75; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $28; 1%x4 to 12-inch. 
$27.50. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $31; 8- and 10-inch 
$32. Jambs—1- and 6-inch, $33; 1%-, 1%- and 2inch 
$35.50. Molding—72 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4 
16-foot, $18; other lengths, $18.25; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-fo0b 
$18; other lengths, $18.50; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $19; othe 
lengths, $19.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $20; other 4 
$19.50. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $3) 
1x4-inch CM, $13; 1x6-inch, $14.50; 1x6-inch CM, $14.50. 
Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $10.50; Ixt 
inch CM, $10.75; 1x6-inch, $11.75; 1x6-inch CM 
Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $1%; oe 
lengths, $17.25; }#x8, 14- and 16-foot, $18.50; other 1eBe™ — 
$19; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, #80 
}#x10, 14- and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, $19.25; 42% 
14--and 16-foot, $21.50; other lengths, $22; }ixld; 4 a 
16-foot, $23; other lengths, $22.50. No. 2 (all 10- to# 
3% x8, $15.50; 48x8, $16; %x10, $16.25; 42x10, $1 
$16.75; }§x12, $17. No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), %% 
8x8, $12; %x10, $12; 38x10, $12.50; %x12; $13; 
Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $18.50; 
10- and 20-foot, $19; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-f 
other lengths, $19.25; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
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lengths, $19.25. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $16; 
1x10-inch, $16.50; 1x12-inch, $16.75. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 
1x8-inch, $12.50; 1x10-inch, $13; 1x12-inch, $13.50. Car 
material—all 1x4 and 6-inch; B & better siding, $25.50; 
No. 1 siding, $22; No. 1 roofing, $21; No. 1 lining, $20; 
No. 2 siding, $15; No. 2 roofing, $14.50; No. 2 lining, $14.25. 
All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch; No. 1 decking, $21; No. 2 decking, 
$16; heart face decking, -$22. Plaster lath—No. 1, $2.05; 
No. 2, $1.60. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $10; 8- and 10-foot, 
$10.50; 12-foot and longer, $11.50. ° Stringers—90 percent 
heart, 7x16 and 8xl6-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25; 28-foot, 
$30; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $24; 28-foot, $28. Caps— 
rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $23; 14-foot, $24; 14x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $23.50; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $24.50. No. 1 
square S4S—12x14-inch, 12-foot, $22; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, 
$23. Sills—36-foot, $26; 38-foot, $29; 40-foot, $34; 50-foot, 
$45. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $20; 6x8-inch, 
8-foot, No. 1 square S&H, $19; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough 
heart, $22; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, No. 1 square S&E, $19.50; 
8x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $25; 8x8-inch, 8-foot 
6-inch, No. 1 rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square 
S&E, $22; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $17; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $17.25; 
2x12 to 12x12-inch, $19.50; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $22.25, 
Paving block stock—No. 1 S&E, $15; No. 1 square S&H, 


$16; rough heart, $17. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 


14- and 16-foot, $19.50; other léngths, $20; No. 2, 1x10-inch 
(10- to 20-foot), $15.75. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$4.50 and $5.50 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos, 1 
and 2, $5 and $5.50 off list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$7 and $7.50 off list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average 
price $10.25. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A slightly increased demand has 
been the only feature of the yellow pine market recently. 
Mills the last week were said to be shipping more than 
they turned out. Prices continue stiff and manufacturers 
are ‘‘bullish.”’ 





St. Louis, Mo.—As the yellow pine trade tends to show 
a greater. activity, the car supply has seemed to tighten 
a little during the week. This has had a stiffening effect 
on prices, altho they showed no particular disposition to 
move upward. The yellow pine men, like the other lines 
of the trade, are optimistic. 


New Orleans, La.—Present comment indicates a gain 
for the week, both in business and shipments. The 
call appears to be better distributed over the list, but is 
particularly brisk for timbers, which seem to be moving 
in export as well as in domestic trade. Special bills are 
offering rather freely. Rumors are still heard of conces- 
sions on a few items, but prices are firm on most items 
and on the scarcer have advanced from 50 cents to $1. 
Car supply continues to improve, but embargoes are said 
to be causing some trouble. 


Boston, Mass.—There is no complaint as to the business 
in southern pine. Trade is well up to the average for 
this season, while prices average rather higher than ever 
before. While orders for flooring are not numerous they 
are secured without much difficulty and the tone of the 
flooring market is firmer than last week. Quarter sawn 
A has sold at $43 to $45; quarter sawn B at $41 to $43, 
and quarter sawn C at $34 to $35. Inquiry for partition 
has improved with the car situation. B and better, 4x 
34-inch, has sold at $33 and $32 is rock bottom. No. 2 
common moves fairly well at steady prices, 6-inch being 
offered at around $23 and 8-inch at $24, some sellers de- 
manding 50 cents more. Wholesale yards report a very 
satisfactory business this week in dimension, on which 
quotations are stronger than in December. 


Baltimore, Md.—Weather conditions in the northern 
sections have been interfering with construction work 
and other activities that call for the use of longleaf pine. 
The producers adhere firmly to the lists that have been 
going out in the last few months. There has been no re- 
vision in point of depreciation, a fact to which is attributed 
the present limitations in buying, as the buyers, gener- 
ally have been awaiting lower prices. Millmen are de- 
termined that the latter shall modify their views as to the 
value of longleaf pine. The outlook is as bright as ever. 


New York.—Prices are strong and wholesalers report 
more difficulty in getting business placed at mills than in 
getting customers to buy. Demand from all sections is 
good and with the contemplated heavy construction work, 
wholesalers see every indication of still higher prices in a 
few weeks. Flooring is easily sold at high prices and the 
inquiry for better grades of yellow pine is sharper than 
for a long while. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The lack of stock is still being felt in 
this market and-prices are generally strong, tho a slight 
easing up in the car supply at the mills is reported. Not 
much building is done just now. Trade is expected to 
pick up soon, as retailers have no heavy stocks for the 
spring. Some builders think that the high cost of labor 
and material may interfere with construction work for a 
while, but lumbermen believe that trade will be brisk. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Notwithstanding the uncer- 
tainty of deliveries, demand continues exceptionally good, 
and dealers state that more ordering has been noted since 
the advance in quotations a week ago than previously. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Representatives of southern mills 
claim that there has been satisfactory and encouraging 
improvement in the statistical situation of the market. 
There has been an increase in orders as much above 
normal as the production of the mills is below normal, 
and with the better car supply that is being enjoyed by 
yellow pine interests, the mills are in position to reduce 
their stocks. The outlook is encouraging, and everyone 
‘Is:talking of higher prices and heavy distributive move- 
ments. There has been marked increase of demand from 
car builders, manufacturers of agricultural machinery 
and consumers of building material in general. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a generally better report from 
southern mills regarding cars, and movement of yellow 
pine is more regular, except in the Pittsburgh territory, 
Which is facing the worst car congestion and period of 
embargoes that it has ever experienced. Last week wit- 
nessed some fairly active retail yard buying for spring. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues brisk and well 
distributed over the list, mixed car orders making up a 
large proportion of the bookings. Jine yards appear to 
be buying freely, in one, two and three-car lots. Dealers 
are optimistic and excellent spring business is in sight. 
The car supply still leaves something to be desired, but 
is reasonably satisfactory compared with what it was a 


few weeks ago. Prices are firm, including the advances 
Tecently effected. 


Chicago.—There are plenty of inquiries for cypress and 
business may be described as good. There was some 
price advance, pecky only a few days ago going up a 
dollar. Some of the other prices showed advances a little, 
but they were general in nature with the exception of A 
and B finish and have ranged from 50 cents to $5. Thick 
tank 2% inches and thicker has advanced $5, and 1%-inch 
and 2-inch tank $3. There is a good demand for mixed 
cars. Most of the buying just now is by the yards. 


St. Louls, Mo.—Cypress demand is said to be increasing, 
and the spring trade is opening. Prices are firm, with no 
evidence of shrinkage at any point. 


New York.—Thick sizes especially are very strong. Shop 
lumber is more active but the supply is more certain and 
prices respond less than in other grades. Car inquiries 
are more active but the demand from trim manufacturers 
is dull, owing to limited building operations. The outlook 
in this respect is improving and woodworking plants are 
putting out better inquiries. Cargo business is dull. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market shows considerable strength, 
as stocks are not large and much trouble is experienced 
in renewing them. Mills in some cases are well sold up 
and are asking stiff advances. Trade is fair, especially in 
tank stock. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand has not been brisk lately. 
Builders, thanks to the weather conditions, have not been 
able to accomplish much, and their immediate needs have 
been comparatively limited. But the yards are prepar- 
ing to handle future large orders. Prices average the 
same, changes that have been made making for higher 
levels. Improvements in the weather will be followed by 
general trade betterment. 


Boston, Mass.—The market is very strong, and a scarcity 
of thick lumber is general. Most of the small amount of thick 
cypress that is coming here is green. Deliveries are 
slow. The quotations here on No. 1 shop are: 4/4, $30.50 
to $32; 5/4 and 6/4, $38 to $40; 8/4, $42.25 to $43.25. Ones 
and twos are strong at the following range: 4/4, $49 to 
$51; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $52; 8/4, $54.75 to $55.75; 10/4 to 
12/4, $73 to $75. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—Demand is active and advanced prices 
are firmly maintained, with claims that the near future 
will see further advances in quotations, if present activity 
is kept up. The car supply could be better. While yard 
stocks are low on many lines, they are fuller than they 
were a month: ago. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress trade holds up well. Consid- 
erable buying is done by rural dealers in order to ac- 
cumulate stocks. Prices are firm at former levels and 
every change is upward. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Quotations on red cedar shingles have moved 
up a bit, the new price being $3.46 for clears and $2.92, 
Chicago basis, for stars. The prices on white cedars re- 
main the same as they have been for some time, $3.35 for 
extras and $2.55, Chicago basis, for stars. The demand is 
good and prices remain firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report demand from 
the yards picking up somewhat, with clears leading, and 
prices on clears have responded with a material advance. 
Stars are slow and sluggish in price. Buying here is very 
light, but orders are coming in better from the south and 
east. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles show greater 
strength. Extra stars generally are quoted at $1.80 and 
clears at $2.25 to $2.30, and the market apparently is firm 
at these prices. The car situation, instead of showing 
improvement, is really tighter than it has been, and there 
seems little likelihood of any improvement in the near 
future. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Prices are steadier and the market 
firmer, with no great change from last week in red cedar 
shingles. Quotations vary among dealers, averaging $1.80 
and $2.25. Mills report little change in the car situation, 
Shingle logs are fair at steady prices. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Shingle prices continue to stiffen fol- 
lowing an advance in Coast prices. Quotations now run 
$1.90 and $1.95 for-stars to $2.30 and $2.35 for clears, Coast 
basis, with the probability of an increase very shortly. 
Few, if any, concessions are being made. Supplies are 
not coming any too fast for the market and their is some 
anxiety over the probability of shipments not being able 
to meet a greatly increased demand likely within the next 
month. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand for cypress shingles is per- 
haps a little better than last week. Mill stocks rule low 
and more or less broken in assortment. - Cypress lath 
continue in brisk request, with assortments somewhat 
broken. Both items are sold, as a rule, in mixed cars 
only. Prices are firm, but unchanged. 
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you can only guess 1t. And how often you miss 
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conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—Owing to the shutting down of mills on 
the Coast and the difficulty of getting stocks forwarded 
on account of railroad congestion, prices on red cedar 
shingles have been advanced 10 to 15 cents during the last 
week. Dealers having shingles report no difficulty in get- 
ting the higher prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A general strengthening of 
quotations all along the line is reported since some of the 
mills sent out lists, announcing increases of 10 cents on 
clears last week. Shipments from the Coast are coming 
forward more slowly than before, because of a greater 

‘ scarcity of cars than heretofore this winter. Active 
building is in prospect in the spring. 


Boston, Mass.—Trading in shingles is seasonably light, 
but quotations are very firm. Rail transportation from 
the northern mills is slow and uncertain. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers now demand $4.50 for white cedar extras, 
the highest price in years. White cedar clears are stiff at 
$4. Red cedars have not advanced quite so sensationally 
as have the whites. The lath market retains its full 
strength despite the light buying, but the offerings, too, 
are light. The full range on 15-inch lath is $4.80 to $5, 
with the tendency at present decidedly toward the $5 
price. Sellers are marking up 10 cents on 1%-inch lath 
and $4.10 is about the lowest taken for immediate ship- 
ments. Furring is quiet, with 2-inch quoted at $22.50 to 
$24 and the bulk of the trading around $23. The call for 
clapboards is light, but the supply is very scanty and 
quotations hold firm. Spruce extras bring $54 and clears 
$52. : 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is no change in the shingle 
and lath market, and demand is maintained on about the 
same level as a week ago. Red cedar clears sell at about 
$3.40 and $3.50 and stars 50 cents lower. Supplies are not 
equal to anything like a normal demand, and are not 
being replenished to any degree. Stocks of cypress are 
a little better than they were a week or two ago, due as 
much to the lighter consumption at this time of year as to 
the increased movement’from the mills. ‘All kinds of lath 
are in good demand, as interior finishing operations of 
house builders have not been checked to the extent that 
outside work has been. Prices are firm. 





Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle trade holds up well. 
Dealers are buying readily, as they now expect an active 
building season. Retail stocks are not large and some 
effort is being made to accumulate a surplus. Prices are 
firm and red cedar clears, 16-inch, are now quoted at 
$3.58, Other grades are also firm. The lath trade is ac- 
tive and prices are strong. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for packing lumber of all kinds 
is active. Quotations are firm and the not over-abundant 
supply of boxing and crating stock aids those offering it 
in holding prices steadily on their present profitable level. 
While it is still possible to find pine box boards, round 
edge, inch, at $21, mills offering quite desirable boards 
now ask $22 and even more. Fair qualities of spruce box 
boards, round edge, inch, are quoted at $20. Really desir- 
able pine shook are not easy to obtain for less than $30, 
Boston rate. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Low grades of white pine are advancing 
and demand for such stock is exceptionally large. Mills 
have not much to offer and are putting up prices, on 
account of the increased cost of getting out logs. Box 
demand holds up well. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The cooperage market continues easy, with 
few sales of staves being made at normal prices. Some 
large eastern buyers seem to have contracted for more 
than they are likely to want and are offering to divert 
them to western buyers, who have ample supplies for 
the remainder of the packing season. Circled heading 
has continued steady at recent prices. Pork staves are 
offered freely, but the light demand for pork barrels 
prevents sales, even at a reduction of $2 to $3 a thousand. 
Inquiries. from Europe continue, but no shipments are 
made, owing to the great risk and freight being too high. 
Whisky staves are dull, with few buyers. Beer staves 
are offered freely, but few sales are made. White oak 
cut-offs are not wanted, altho offered at moderate prices, 
A fair demand is noted for gum syrup staves, but prices 
are too high to encourage many sales. Roads in the South 
are generally unfit for hauling and the comparatively 
few cars shipped are delayed by railroads. Oil barrels 
and tierces are held with little change in prices and mod- 
erate sales. Slack staves, heading and hoops are slow, 
only an occasional order being received and then for 
matched cars of each. White ash butter tub staves are 
begging to be sought for, the mills asking higher prices 
than last season. Square ash heading and racked ash 
hoops continue the same as last season—in price and 
supply. A small inquiry is noted for hickory flour hoops. 
Nine and one-half foot hickory box straps are sought for 
by nearly all the packers at firm prices. Demand is likely 
to continue for some time, as the high prices of steel straps 
prevent their use, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. ‘ 





Southern elm flour staves...........eeeeeeee 8.50 
No, 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........... 4.75 to 65.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

INE, POT SS wove veccece jhe heutne boise bhne S460 06% 
No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

OE cbs np hes bosons be ven cnvebesc<pses 05 to -06 
Tete Of Tard CHerces.. ...occcviccecssccccs 2.15 to 2.25 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... 80 to 31 
SE RL, CRON a 005.0 ps ver edersbsesccesecse 1.85 to 1.90 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staveS.......seceseees 8.00 
Circled red oak, oil heading.............208 30 to 31 
i PR assis cask <b 00s veces obecesevenes No demand 
EROCROEY DOK GUEAPS. .cccsosecsccscccscecece 12.50 to 13.00 
M. R., 30-inch gum stavesS...........seee00% 7.00 to 7.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch, per M_ 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.... 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M...... . to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.........eeee. 4.50 to 4,75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... 05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 5.50 
i ME one piss da 4656 6S 00 3uk 6 e556 .55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 38 to 85 
Ten-round hoop barrels. ......scssesseeeeess -46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.........ceesseces -46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
MEMES POMTPOIG, O-NOOD so cccccccecccssvccees. 387 to 88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 18.00 to 18.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.... 






Whisky staves ............. 
Red oak, oi] staves, per M.. 
White oak, oil staves, per M. 
ea Se as J . 
BOERS WOTTON: BO vine cssrecvesisovce eeccgese 210 to ° LIS 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
oo = words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
’ Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. : : 
Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o paver containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 


TREES ORSON, 
Oy 
fo 





WANTED—SECOND HAND LAP GRINDER 
For band saws, 8” or wider. 
WISCONSIN BOX CO., Wausau, Wis. 





WANTED—ACCOUNTS ON COMMISSION. 
By an organization of well known Lumbermen with ample 
capital and banking references, as well as long experience, 
for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity. 
pacepeets accounts, Yellow Pine and other Soft Woods 
solicited. 


Address “EB. 85,’? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER SALESMAN 
Specialty White Pine, at present employed, desires change. 
Experienced in export as well as domestic sales. Tweuty- 
seven years old. College education. Nine years’ experience 
with large firms in various departments northern lumber 
business from stump to market. Also thorough officeman 
and experienced private secretary. Excellent references, 
ddress “BH. 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Of the James & Abbot Co., Boston, Mass., has voted to pay a 
semi-annual dividend of 3 percent on Feb. 15, 1917, to the 
stockholders of record of that date. 
JAMES & ABBOT COMPANY, Charles L. James, President. 


ART CONCRETE MARBLE ETC., 
See our exhibit at Chicago and Kansas City Cement Shows. 
ART STONE CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 


FOR LEASE—PLANING MILL 
Capacity of two cars per day of interior trim, frames, etc. 
Close to oak and gum supply. In city having —— 
transit rate and unexcelled as distributing center for Mis- 
rouri River points and all territory north of Ohio River. 
Address “B. 65,"" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever de- 
vised for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





WANTED-—SHIPPER 
By Minnesota white pine manufacturer, peving many years’ 


timber supply. Good position for experienc man, Must 
be capable of shipping twelve to fifteen cars daily. Thor- 
oughly familiar with white pine grades as made under grad- 
ing rules of Northern Pine Mfgrs. Assn. 

Address “DP. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—MAN 22 TO 32 
To work with efficiency engineers in sawmill and woods 
operations, to assist generally and later to carry on their 
work. Applicants should be accustomed to living in sawmill 
town. Address for further particulars 
THE EMERSON COMPANY, 30 Church Street, New York. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Machine foreman for custom planing mill, sash and door 
factory. Address “BE. 55," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-TWO YARD MANAGERS. 
Central States. Must know business thoroly. Not afraid of 
work. State salary and nationality. References, 

Address “BE. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A FOREMAN 
To take charge of department getting out window frames, 
interior and exterior finish and look after stickers and stock 
cutting of same. State age, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “B. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MAN 25 TO 30 YEARS OLD 
Thoroly familiar with retail lumber business, to act as sales- 
man and assistant to manager. Location near Chicago. 
ny, $1,200. 

ddress “BH. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TWO LUMBER INSPECTORS 
For shipping. Thoroughly familiar with Poplar grades. Mill 
located in Southern City. Give age, reference and salary ex- 
pected first letter. 
Address “EK. 65," care AMERICAN (LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


North Central Ohio, town of Ten Thousand, sales $30,000 
to $40.000 a year. State age, if married, experience had, 
how soon could go to work, salary expected, and give plenty 
of references. 

ddress “BE. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING. 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 
employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 



































WANTED-—SALES MANAGER 
By St. Louis Wholesale Yellow Pine firm. Must be thor- 
oughly competent to handle yard and factory trade and 


have initiative and executive ability. None other need 
apply. Give references age, experience and salary expected, 
Address “Hy, 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SASH & DOOR ESTIMATOR & SALESMAN 
By responsible brokers for contractors’ trade in territory 
adjoining Chicago. Exceptional opportunity for a sober and 
reliable business getter. One with established trade pre- 
ferred but not essential. Salary commensurate with results, 
Reply fully. Strictly confidential. 

Address “B. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE STOCK 
In Retail Lumber Yard and Planing Mill and to handle the 
—— end of the business. Located in north central part 
° 0. 
Address 








“BH. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
To take charge of the Buying Department in a wholesale 
Lumber concern. Must be well acquainted with Southern 
Mills. State age, experience, and salary wanted. 
Address “EK. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—-LUMBER STENOGRAPHER AND 


Bookkeeper for South Carolina mill, State age, references 
and salary expected. 
Address 








“BH. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED IN RETAIL 
Millwork and Lumber business. Able to figure plain plans. 
State age and salary wanted. 

Address “KE, 83,” care AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
State full particulars and salary wanted. Position now 
open. STOW LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, North East, Pa. 


- EMPLOYEE WANTED. 
Bookkeeper and typewriter operator, in wholesale lumber 
office. Young man with some lumber experience. 
ENOCHS YELLOW PINE CoO., Jackson, Miss, 


WANTED-—COMPETENT MAN TO MANAGE 
Retail lumber yard, in small southern North Dakota town. 
State experience and salary wanted. 

ddress “D. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of line of country lumber yards with grain elevators. in 
connection. State experience, age and salary expected, or no 
consideration will be paid to application. Communication 
will be treated confidential. 
Address “D. 52,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


; WANTED-—AN ORDER CLERK. 
One who is able to make details and bill work into factory 
from plans and specifications. 
Address “D. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ESTIMATOR: SASH & DOOR OFFICE, 
To peare building material, mg | country lists; must be 
familiar with millwork business. ddress 
THE FOSTER-MUNGER COMPANY, 
87th St. and Loomis Place, Chicago, IIl. 


HIGH CLASS MANAGER DESIRED. 
A high-class manager is desired for one of the best city yards 
in Montana. Only those of experience, technical knowledge 
and a favorable record need apply. The candidate must be 
a man of affairs. No other applicants will be considered. 
B. J. BOORMAN, Great Falls, Montana. 


~ WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Retail Lumbermen. Can use lineyard managers, office men, 
and assistant yard managers. Western territory. 
ddress “C, 60,” care AMBRICAN LUY 3ERMAN, 
WANTED-—AT ONCE 
An A No. 1 chief engineer. Must thoroly understand boilers 


and engines. 
“C. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
































Address 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Book-keeper, married, strictly temperate, 30 to 40 years old. 
Position permanent at manufacturing end. Location, small 
mill town in Northern Wisconsin. ond. Give references 
and full particulars as to experience, and state salary ex- 


pected in first letter. 
Address “D. 87,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-STRICTLY FIRST CLASS MILL 
Superintendent by company operating odd millwork factory 
in the best City in Western Tenn. In your reply give refer- 
ences regarding qualifications and state salary desired. 

dress “C,. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











COMPETENT MAN WANTED 
To act as yard foreman in a lumber and coal yard. German 
preferred. Must be honest, sober and industrious. State, in 
own handwriting, experience and references, 
ddress “S. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS 
Logging railroad Superintendent, familiar with Shay and 
Climax locomotives and Barnhart Log Loaders. Qperation in 
Pennsylvania. References required and full particulars as to 
past record in first letter. 
. Address “B. 74,” care AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
For retail lumber and builders’ supply yards in prosperous 
Pittsburgh, young man who can invest at least five thousand 
dollars in capital stock as business is ti rapidly. A 
rare chance for one who wants to get ahead. Address with 
references. “A, 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WOODS SAW FILER. 
One who is able to take charge of falling crew for Central 


America. No booze fighter wanted. State age, experience 
and monthly salary expected. Single man preferred. 
Address _“E. 56,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS OPERATING 
Millwright, for Band and Resaw Mill. Good town in Arkan- 
sas. Must be good mechanic and thorough Mill man. Send 
reference with your letter. A good position for the right 


man, ; 
“EH. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Address 
TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVED. 





Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen. They 
will make your work easier and better. Yours for the asking. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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